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"  Malo  benefacere  tantumdem  est  periculum, 
Quantum  bono  malefacere." 

— Plauti  Pcenulus. 

"  How  strangely  in  this  life  good  with  evil  mixes  : 
God  throws  the  dice,  but  the  devil  gets  double  sixes  ! 

— Laurence  Farquhar. 
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{Continued) 


LITTLE  HAND  AND  MTICKLE  GOLD. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

It  is  February  again — the  end  of  a  cold,  cheer- 
less, London  February.  A  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  morning  when  Madge  Tyrrell  received 
in  the  Rue  Eoyale  the  letter  from  her  young 
lover  which  had  induced  her  to  accept  the  hand 
of  her  elderly  adorer,  and  Lady  Anstruther  is 
up  in  town  with  her  husband  for  two  days,  to 
buy  some  necessary  raiment  for  herself  and 
infant  daughter.  Sir  James  and  his  wife  have 
put  up  at  Edward's  Hotel,  but  as  his  medical 
adviser,  who  lives  around  the  corner  in  Gros- 
venor  Street,  has  advised  the  Colonel  to  beware 
of  the  early  morning  air,  and  as  Madge  is,  as  of 
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old,  active  and  an  early  riser,  we  find  Lady 
Anstrutlier  alone,  at  a  quarter -past  ten  in  the 
morning,  making  her  way  down  Oxford  Street 
to  try  on  a  certain  cloak  which  she  had  ordered 
a  fortnight  before,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly thick,  dark  -  blue,  military  -  looking 
mantle,  to  be  clasped  together  with  quaint  old 
Brittany  clasps,  she  feels  should  come  into  her 
possession  without  delay,  to  be  of  some  use  to 
her  before  the  dawn  of  spring.  On  reaching 
Kegent  Street  by  Jay's  mourning-shop,  Lady 
Anstruther  was  prevented  from  crossing  by  a 
sight  which  gave  her  pleasure,  accustomed  as 
she  had  been  to  the  splendid  military  displays 
which  were  so  common  in  Paris  in  the  days 
of  the  Second  Empire.  It  was  the  2d  Life 
Guards  coming  from  the  barracks  in  Albany 
Street,  and  going  down  to  Queen's  Guard  at 
Whitehall  to  relieve  the  Blues.  Madge  stood 
on  the  kerbstone  and  watched  the  handsome 
warriors,  who,  with  their  glittering  helmets  and 
cuirasses,  and  being  for  the  most  part  mere  beard- 
less youths,  composed  a  group  which  looked 
more  like  a  beautiful  squadron  of  Amazons  than 
a  company  of  youthful  heroes  dauntless  in  love 
and  war.     First  came  the  avant-gardes, — two 
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sulky-looking  boy  giants  who  turned  and  stared 
at  Madge  with  insolent  admiration ;  then,  at  a 
considerable  interval,  the  golden -haired  trum- 
peter, striding  his  white-grey  charger,  and  closely 
followed  by  the  detachment  of  the  regiment, 
which  at  that  time  Colonel  "Fred"  Marshall 
was  rapidly  forming  into  the  smartest  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  the  whole  stalking  slowly  by 
as  the  first  movement  in  a  symphony  of  youth, 
beauty,  courage,  and  colour. 

A  crowd  of  shabby-looking  men,  women,  and 
boys  had  by  this  time  collected  around  Lady 
Anstruther  to  look  at  the  passing  show,  and 
becoming  suddenly  aware  of  this,  she  was  on 
the  point  of  walking  away,  when  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a  man  who  sud- 
denly crossed  into  the  street  and  stopped  the 
commanding  officer.  It  was  Laurence  Farquhar  : 
she  recognised  him  at  once,  and  her  heart  gave 
one  wild  leap  that  suffused  her  face  with  crim- 
son and  then  suddenly  left  it  as  pale  as  death. 
She  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  upturned  face  of  her  darling  and  the 
brilliant  officer  who  was  leaning  down  from  his 
saddle  to  converse  with  him.  By  dint  of  staring 
she  recognised  the  warrior :  it  was  Lord  Upp, 
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familiarly  called  **Jane,'^  one  of  the  most  de- 
servedly popular  officers  in  the  Household  Cav- 
alry, and  whom  Madge  remembered  to  have  met 
in  Paris  two  years  before.  Hardly  had  Lady 
Anstruther  come  to  this  conclusion — which  ne- 
cessitated a  considerable  amount  of  exercise  of 
memory,  for  the  helmet  is  a  deadly  enemy  to 
recognition — than  the  colloquy  was  over,  and 
the  two  friends,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  parted,  the 
officer  to  proceed  with  his  duty,  and  the  civilian 
to  find  his  way  back  as  best  he  might  through 
the  mud  to  the  sidewalk.  Chance  willed  it 
that  he  came,  seeking  for  some  refuge  from  the 
mire,  straight  up  to  where  Lady  Anstruther 
stood.  She  saw  him  coming,  saw  that  he  did 
not  see  her,  busy  as  he  was  picking  his  way 
from  stone  to  stone,  but  could  not  have  moved 
out  of  the  way  of  this  meeting  which  she  now 
felt  to  be  inevitable  had  her  very  life  depended 
upon  it,  for  she  felt  her  feet  riveted  to  the 
ground.  On  he  came  straight  to  her,  reached 
the  kerbstone,  pushed  without  raising  his  head 
rudely  against  her  to  effect  a  landing-place, 
and  then  looked  up.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ! " 
he  began ;  then,  ''  Good  God  !  Madge  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 
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Hardly  had  he  spoken  than  she  recovered 
her  outward  composure,  as  if  by  the  effect  of  an 
electric  current.  **  How  d'ye  do,  Mr  Farquhar  ? 
What  an  extraordinary  meeting ! "  she  replied, 
quite  coolly. 

**  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here  at 
this  unearthly  hour  ? "  he  continued,  taking  her 
outstretched  hand  and  pressing  it  warmly.  "  I 
thought  you  were  in  the  wilds  of  Kent ! " 

"  Who  told  you  that  ? " 

"  Arthur.  I  see  him  sometimes  at  the  club. 
Has  he  not  told  ypu  he  has  seen  me  ? " 

They  had  now  partly  extricated  themselves 
from  the  knot  of  vagabonds,  and  he  looked 
into  her  face.  How  remarkably  well  she  was 
looking,  he  thought.  How  much  she  had 
improved  !  Madge  coloured  slightly  under  his 
eager  glance,  which  she  felt  rather  than  saw 
as  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pavement,  and 
replied  nervously — 

"  Oh  yes,  he  has  told  me  he  sees  you  some- 
times.'' 

"Hasn't  he  told  you  he  asked  me  down  to 
stay  with  him  *? " 

Madge  turned  as  pale  as  death.  This  was 
quite  news  to  her :  she  had  indeed  only  heard 
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from  time  to  time,  in  the  most  casual  way. 
Arthur  remark  that  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Laurence  in  the  club,  street,  or  elsewhere. 
That  any  invitation  had  been  given,  she  did  not 
know.  She  felt  sure  it  would  come  in  time — in 
fact,  she  had  looked  forward  in  a  vague  way  to 
this  inevitable  visit,  and  had  even  spoken  lightly 
to  Muriel  about  it,  but  that  it  was  so  imminent 
as  this  she  had  no  idea.  She  now  felt  almost 
frightened  at  the  thought  that  her  dream  was 
so  near  its  fulfilment,  as  many  schemers  shrink 
back  when  they  see  their  long-laid  plans  at 
length  begin  to  quicken  into  active  reality. 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  Arthur  never  told  us 
that.     When  are  you  coming  ? " 

''  I  am  not  coming  at  all  just  yet,"  answered 
Laurence,  who  had  noticed  with  joy  the  sudden 
pallor.  "  I  am  tied  hand  and  foot  till  the  end 
of  March." 

Strange  that  a  strong  feeling  of  relief  should 
have  coloured  the  disappointment  with  which 
Madge  heard  this.  She  simply  nodded  her 
head,  however,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  supreme 
indifference  to  her. 

"  We  shall  see  you  when  you  can  come,  I 
hope,"  she  said,  simply. 
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"  Oh,  of  course.  And  now,  how  are  you,  and 
how  is  the  Colonel '?  " 

"My  husband  is  very  well,  thank  you." 

"  Your  husband  !  How  odd  that  sounds. 
Why,  it  seems  only  the  other  day  that  you 
were  little  Miss  Madgy,  making  tea  for  Arthur 
and  me  in  the  Eue  Koyale,  and  going  to  the 
opera  and  all  over  the  place  by  yourself  and 
Miss  Muriel.     Doesn  t  it  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  and  now  Muriel  is  a  grande  dame — 
madame  la  marquise ;  and  I " 

"  Well,  and  what  are  you  ?  I  forget — a  Prin- 
cess, or  plain  Mrs  Colonel  Jim  Anstruther  ?  " 

He  spoke  in  the  usual  playful  way  he  had 
always  adopted  in  his  intercourse  with  her  (for 
the  burst  of  sentiment  contained  in  the  letter 
was  an  afterthought,  as  we  know),  but  somehow 
this  lightness  now  jarred  on  her,  and  she  replied 
rather  coldly — 

"My  father-in-law  is  dead." 

"So  you're  no  less  a  personage  than  Lady 
Anstruther  of  Courthope  Park — is  that  it  ? " 

Madge  smiled  and  nodded.  "Just  think  of 
it !    And  I  haven^t  even  got  the  Victoria  Cross 

yet." 

"  What  a  shame  !  " 
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"  Which  way  are  you  going  1  Can  I  see  you 
part  of  the  way  ? '' 

"  I  am  only  going  a  step — just  down  Oxford 
Street." 

*'Then  I  shall  come  with  you,  Lady  An- 
struther,  if  your  ladyship  will  permit  me." 
They  now  crossed  the  street.  '^  You  still  have 
your  old  liking  for  soldiers,  I  see/'  he  remarked 
laughingly,  when  they  had  safely  reached  the 
other  side. 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why,  I  caught  you  gazing  at  our  gallant 
Life  Guards ;  and  don't  you  remember  how  you 
used  to  sing  *Ah!  que  j'aime  les  militaires ! ' 
in  the  old  days  in  Paris  ?  " 

Madge  laughed.  "  Oh  yes  ;  I  remember.  I 
see  what  you  mean." 

"  How  long  ago  it  seems,  does  it  not  ? " 
said  Laurence. 

**  It's  not  two  years  yet,  though." 

**  Only  two  years  !  Why,  it  seems  more  like 
twenty  to  me.     But  then  you  see  you  have  been 

sauntering  into  Debrett,  while  I ,"  and  he 

hesitated,  not  knowing  whether  to  say  some- 
thing sentimental  or  grotesque. 

"Well,  and  you  ?   What  have  you  been  doing? " 
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The  bufFoon  got  the  upper-hand  of  the  poet. 
"  I  ?  I  have  been  drearily  drifting  towards 
the  Newgate  Calendar." 

Madge  laughed ;  this  was  so  like  the  ab- 
surdity of  old  times.  "  But  you're  still  at  large, 
I  see,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  for  the  moment ;  but  Tm  afraid  I'm 
terribly  *  wanted.' " 

"  And  so  am  I — here,"  replied  Madge,  stop- 
ping before  the  door  of  her  mantlemaker. 

"  What  is  this  place  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  try  on  a  cloak." 

"  Can  I  come  in  too  ?  " 

Madge  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  smiling,  ''By  all  means,  if  you  like. 
You'll  tell  me  how  you  like  it.  I  remember 
your  taste  was  good." 

"  I  believe  I  know  more  about  ladies'  cloaks 
than  any  other  man  living,  except,  perhaps, 
Pingat." 

The  cloak  met  with  his  approval,  and  especi- 
ally the  artistic  clasps ;  but  he  suggested  a  deep 
crimson  lining,  which  rather  bold  idea  Madge 
adopted,  and  then  they  began  to  wend  their 
way  back  to  the  hotel  where  Madge  was 
staying. 
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"  Was  not  that  Lord  Upp  you  were  talking 
to  just  now  1 "  inquired  Madge,  as  they  ap- 
proached her  destination. 

"Yes.     Why?" 

*'  I  thought  I  recognised  him.  I  never 
saw  him  but  twice,  but  I  never  forget  a  face." 

"  A  good  memory  is  a  terrible  curse,"  sighed 
Laurence. 

Lady  Anstruther  looked  at  him  with  some 
scorn.  "  Indeed  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
say  so." 

"  Why  ? " 

Madge  regretted  what  she  had  said,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  Why  1 "  he  repeated ;  then,  as  she  still 
remained  silent,  he  continued  in  a  low  and 
passionate  voice,  "  I  have  forgotten  nothing ! 
Nothing!     Would  to  God  I  could!" 

Here,  to  Madge's  great  relief,  they  reached 
the  hotel.  **  Well,  now,  I  must  say  good-bye, 
Mr  Farquhar.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  ask  you  in  at 
this  hour,  for  my  husband  is  not  up  yet ; "  and 
she  gave  him  her  hand. 

"But  you  mustn't  say,  *  Good -bye,  Mr 
Farquhar,'  "  said  Laurence.  Lady  Anstruther's 
puzzled  look  told  him  his  hidden  meaning  had 
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not  been  caught.     "You  must  say,  ^A  hientdt, 
Laurence.' " 

"  Very  well,  tenez  le  pour  dit,^^  laughed 
Madge,  trying  to  withdraw  her  hand,  which 
Farquhar  still  retained. 

"  But  say  it,"  persisted  Laurence  in  a  low 
tone,  trying  to  meet  her  averted  eyes.  "  Say 
it." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  for  one 
moment :  their  eyes  met,  and  the  mischief 
was  all  done  at  once. 

^^  A  bientdtj  Laurence,"  she  murmured,  and 
then  passed  quickly  into  the  hotel. 

As  Laurence  Farquhar  walked  away  his  brain 
was  in  a  whirl,  and  he  felt  not  only  astonished 
but  angry  with  himself.  Here  was  the  old 
fascination  as  strong  upon  him  again  as  ever 
— the  mad  fancy  which  he  had  hoped  he  had 
lost  for  ever  by  flying  from  Paris,  and  which 
indeed  had  quite  passed  out  of  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  intervening  months  of  separation  from 
the  woman  who  had  inspired  it,  but  which  he 
now  felt  return  to  him  with  a  vigour  and  acute- 
ness  intensified  a  hundred-fold.  He  had  not 
wished  to  meet  her  yet.  He  had,  of  course, 
never  really  loved  her,  but  her  strange  gypsy 
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beauty  had  fascinated  him,  and  he  knew  his 
own  character  well  enough  to  know  that  for- 
bidden fruit  had  for  him  an  attraction  which 
might,  in  a  moment  of  great  temptation,  in- 
duce him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
common-sense,  reason,  and,  above  all,  personal 
interest ;  so,  although  he  greatly  wanted  to 
see  Muriel  again,  and  begin  weaving  his  web 
around  her,  he  had  declined  Arthur's  in- 
vitation to  Leavenworth  merely  because  he 
knew  that  Leavenworth  adjoined  Courthope, 
and  that  he  should  meet  his  two  loves  to- 
gether, and  this  did  not  in  any  way  suit  his 
book  just  then.  Had  the  ladies  been  living 
even  a  few  miles  apart,  he  would  have  felt 
himself  quite  equal  to  playing  a  successful 
game  with  both  at  the  same  time ;  but  to  be 
called  upon  to  enact  the  heart-broken  and  sigh- 
ing lover  to  two  different  married  women,  both 
intimate  friends,  both  living,  as  it  were,  under 
the  same  roof,  before  the  two  husbands,  and  so 
to  do  it  that  each  lady  should  separately  think 
he  sighed  for  her  alone, — this  indeed  was  a 
difficult  task,  and  one  involving  too  much  risk 
for  him  to  undertake  without  wholesome  and 
due  consideration.     Madge,  indeed,  he  had  not 
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feared  :  he  had  believed  his  fancy  for  her  had 
passed  away  ;  and  if  not,  why,  he  could  indulge 
in  the  pastime  of  making  love  to  her  better 
when  she  was  alone  with  her  husband,  than 
when  in  constant  communion  with  a  lady  who 
thought  him  heart-broken  for  her  sake,  and  on 
whose  gratitude  and  sisterly  affection  he  counted 
greatly  to  fill  his  pockets,  and  to  be  generally 
useful  to  him.  He  knew  that  the  devoted 
affection  of  a  woman  of  the  rank,  power,  and 
wealth  of  the  future  Duchess  of  Tintagil  was 
the  greatest  trump-card  he  had  ever  yet  had 
dealt  out  to  him  by  Fortune,  and  he  was  firmly 
decided  in  his  mind  that  he  would  bide  Jiis 
time  and  play  this  trump  so  opportunely, 
with  such  art  and  such  discretion,  that  it 
should  be  made  to  win  him  a  prize  that 
would  satisfy  even  his  most  ambitious  dreams. 
He  would  let  nothing  interfere  with  this — 
nothing.  Madge  was  a  mere  whim,  a  caprice : 
Muriel  was  real  business  —  splendid,  glorious 
business  ;  and  yet  here  —  the  devil  take  it ! — 
here  were  these  two  women  jumbled  up  toge- 
ther in  the  country.  He  had  counted  on  the 
London  season  as  being  the  fittest  moment 
to   begin   his   plan   of  campaign.       He   knew 
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Muriel's  true  and  noble  nature  well  enough 
to  feel  sure  that  her  hero-worship  of  him 
would  not  be  in  anywise  diminished  by  this 
delay,  and  he  had  told  himself  that  when 
Lyonesse  and  his  wife  came  to  town  —  the 
Marquis  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  and 
the  Marchioness  to  her  social  duties — he  would 
then  begin  his  artful  machinations.  Madge 
he  had  hardly  thought  about,  save  that  her 
presence  so  near  Muriel  was  for  the  moment 
a  bore ;  and  this  fact  had  indeed,  being  a  source 
of  annoyance,  almost  brought  him  to  look  upon 
the  existence  of  Lady  Anstruther  as  being  an 
unpleasant  recollection ;  and  he  called  himself 
a  triple  idiot  ever  to  have  listened  to  Graham, 
and  written  that  silly  and  compromising  letter 
to  the  groom's  daughter,  who  might  at  any 
moment  show  it  to  her  foster-sister.  Such  had 
been  his  feelings  as  regards  Madge  until  that 
morning;  but  now  that  he  had  seen  her  all 
was  changed,  and  the  animal  which  Baudelaire 
asserts  sleeps  in  the  soul  of  all  of  us  had,  at  the 
sight  of  Madge  Anstruther,  given  proof  of  his 
existence  with  a  vehemence  which  resounded 
through  Farquhar's  psychic  fabric.  What  should 
he  do  ?     Had  he  not  better  go  down  to  Leaven- 
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worth  after  all  ?  Was  he  not  clever  enough  to 
play  successfully  a  double  game  with  these  two 
artless  young  women  1 — (the  husbands,  of  course, 
were  not  in  either  case  worthy  of  his  considera- 
tion). Could  he  not  make  Muriel  his  banker 
and  sing  his  love-song  to  Madge  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ? 

The  financial  matter  was  indeed  of  immense 
and  pressing  importance  to  him  just  then,  and 
he  happened  to  have  heard  from  an  old  friend 
of  the  Tintagils  that  Muriel  had  had  a  very 
large  sum  of  ready  money  placed  at  her  sole 
and  personal  disposal  on  her  marriage,  his  infor- 
mation going  so  far  as  to  have  assured  him  that 
Lyonesse  had  opened  a  private  account  for  his 
wife  at  Drummond's,  whereas  he  knew  the  Mar- 
quis himself  banked  at  Child's.  Then  the  senti- 
mental business  seemed,  since  he  had  seen  Madge, 
to  be  no  less  pressing.  What  should  he  do  ?  he 
asked  himself.  Just  at  that  moment,  as  he  was 
passing  into  Piccadilly,  a  straw,  and  a  very  dis- 
agreeable straw,  turned  the  balance.  A  shabby- 
looking  man,  of  marked  Hebraic  type,  accosted 
him — *^  Mr  Laurence  Farquhar,  I  believe  ?  " 
But  we  need  hardly  trouble  our  readers  with 
any  detailed  account  of  the  ordinary  and  inevit- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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able  annoyance  wliicli  must  necessarily  sooner 
or  later  come  to  a  man  who  lives  in  luxury — 
not  to  say  extravagantly — on  his  wits,  and  who 
elects  to  regard  such  mental  capacity  as  Provi- 
dence may  have  endowed  him  with  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  profiting  by  the  weaknesses  of  others. 
Farquhar  had,  of  course,  got  into  many  scrapes, 
but  now  he  had  got  into  a  very  bad  one,  and 
he  knew  it.     He  had  met  a  boy,  a  seemingly 
guileless  youth,  who  was  within  four  months  of 
his   one-and-twentieth  birthday,  on  which  au- 
spicious date  he    would   surely  come  into  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  sterling 
cash.     Laurence  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  this  interesting  fact ;  and 
as  the  boy  wanted  a  thousand  pounds  ^'  to  go 
on  with "  (to  the  devil,  we  presume),  he  had 
consented  to  draw  a  bill  at  three  months  for 
six  thousand,  the  boy  to  accept   the    same, — 
Laurence  well  knowing  that  it  is  the  acceptor 
who   in   most   instances   meets   with   the   first 
reminder,    and   in    this   instance    feeling    sure 
that  the  very  comfortable  and  present  fact  of 
his   netting   more   than   three-quarters   of  the 
plunder  would  amply  compensate  him  for  the 
temporary  annoyance  he  might  possibly  have  to 
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experience  in  making  the  lad  keep  his  engage- 
ment. It  had  not  perhaps  been  an  altogether 
wise  step  for  him  to  take,  but  he  had  been 
hard  pressed  for  ready  money  at  the  time,  and 
sorely  tempted  both  by  the  generosity  and  ap- 
parent ingenuousness  of  the  borrower  and  the 
enticing  cordiality  of  the  lenders.  Now  a  rude 
awakening  had  come  :  the  interesting  juvenile 
had  fled  to  New  Zealand  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  ''  exhausted,"  as  a  well-conducted  acceptor 
should  do,  the  boy's  trustees  had  repudiated  the 
debt,  and  so  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the 
empire  of  usury  had  now  united  their  forces  to 
enforce  payment  of  this  unpleasantly  larga  sum 
of  money  from  the  unhappy  drawer. 

The  shabby  Jew  who  had  accosted  Farquhar 
in  Piccadilly  was  one  of  the  emissaries  from 
these  obnoxious  money-lenders,  and  his  message 
was  simply  to  inform  our  friend  that  unless 
some  satisfactory  steps  were  taken  at  once  to 
liquidate  this  debt,  application  would  be  made 
to  Mr  Farquhar  ph^e  before  legal  proceedings 
were  instituted.  Now  as  Laurence's  father  had 
on  the  last  occasion,  when  application  had  been 
made  to  him  to  pay  his  son's  debts,  merely 
indulged  in  strong  language,  which    contained 
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in  a  vinous  shroud  of  blasphemy  some  veiled 
threat  of  assassination,  Farquhar  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  have  his  sire  become  acquainted 
with  this  new  and  most  serious  financial  disaster 
which  had  befallen  him ;  and  so,  taking  the 
Hebrew  to  a  desert  place  apart,  he  came,  after 
much  discussion,  to  an  arrangement  by  which, 
under  certain  abominable  conditions,  he  had  the 
space  of  four  weeks  granted  him  before  this 
terrible  threat  of  laying  the  whole  matter  before 
the  gin-invigorated  paternal  eyes  should  be  put 
into  execution.  When  Laurence  had  at  length 
thus  arranged  matters  with  and  shaken  off  his 
unwholesome  Hebrew  attendant,  and  had  dived 
into  the  Kaleigh  to  see  what  a  mixture  of  half 
a  bottle  of  Irroy  and  a  wine-glassful  of  Kiimel 
would  do  in  the  way  of  taking  the  bad  taste  out 
of  his  mouth,  he  decided  that  he  would  extract  an 
invitation  from  Arthur  Lyonesse  that  very  after- 
noon at  the  Carlton,  and  proceed  to  Leaven- 
worth without  delay,  trusting  to  luck  and  his 
own  savoir  faire  to  fill  his  pockets  and  relieve 
his  heart  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  so  it 
is  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  suc- 
ceedinor  the  mornins!:  on  which  he  had  met 
Madge  in  Oxford  Street,  we  find  Laurence  Far- 
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quhar  comfortably  installed  as  Lyonesse's  guest 
in  Kent. 

Arthur  had  always  been  fond  of  him,  and 
had  known  him  all  his  life  ;  Muriel  looked  upon 
him,  and  we  know  why,  as  one  of  the  noblest 
men  on  earth ;  of  Madge  he  was  the  secretly 
worshipped  idol  and  god ;  and  the  old  Colonel 
found  him  vastly  amusing, — so  that,  as  Laurence 
told  himself  with  a  smile,  when  he  had  retired 
to  his  room  on  the  first  night  of  his  visit,  tout 
etait  pour  le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes. 
Muriel  especially  had  been  heartily  glad  to 
see  him,  for  they  had  not  met  since  that 
memorable  summer  morning  when  they  .had 
parted  in  the  porter's  lodge  in  the  Kue  Koyale, 
Laurence  having  been  absent  in  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  his  friend's  wedding,  and,  in  fact,  for 
certain  reasons  of  his  own,  having  kept  more  or 
less  out  of  the  way  ever  since.  He  had  written 
in  a  casual  way  to  Arthur  a  few  times,  and  had 
always  playfully  begged  to  be  remembered  to 
"  little  Miss  Muriel,"  and  had  met  him  occa- 
sionally at  the  Carlton,  so  that  Lady  Lyonesse 
thus  knew  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  intention  to 
assume  a  heart-broken  and  despairing  attitude, 
and  this  greatly  relieved  her, — for  this  poor  child 
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had  at  first  been  sadly  tormented  with  a  fear 
lest  she  might  have  blighted  an  existence  and 
obtained  her  present  happiness  at  the  price  of 
Farquhar's  endless  suflfering.  So  she  now  looked 
forward  to  a  speedy  meeting  with  the  noble 
creature  whose  self-sacrifice  had  brought  about 
her  present  joy  with  feelings  of  unmixed  satis- 
faction and  delight.  There  had  been  no  awk- 
wardness in  their  first  meeting,  and  if  Muriel's 
cordiality  was  a  little  too  demonstrative,  it  was 
easily  explained  by  the  words  she  had  so  often 
used  to  her  husband  and  to  Madge  when  speak- 
ing of  Laurence  Farquhar.  '^  You  have  no 
idea  how  good  he  was  to  poor  mamma  and 
myself  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  our  great  trouble. 
I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  with- 
out him." 

As  for  Madge,  she  resigned  herself  to  what, 
in  her  selfish  sensuality,  she  told  herself  was  the 
inevitable,  and  in  fact  was  secretly  pleased  that 
by  this  visit  to  Leavenworth  she  should  be  en- 
abled to  get  accustomed  to  the  intoxicating  joy 
of  Laurence's  presence,  while  the  companionship 
of  Muriel,  Lord  Lyonesse,  and  her  own  husband 
protected  her  from  immediate  danger. 

''  Who  is  that  horrible  Mrs  Millwood '?  "  Lau- 
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rence  had  asked  Muriel  in  such  an  audible  un- 
dertone on  the  second  day  of  his  arrival,  that 
the  subject  of  his  inquiry  had  heard,  from  the 
inner  room  in  which  she  was  seated  knitting, 
every  word  he  said. 

"  Isn't  she  dreadful  ? "  replied  Lady  Lyonesse, 
laughing,  and  little  suspecting  that  the  lady  in 
question  was  so  near.  '*  She's  the  widow  of  a 
clergyman  who  used  to  help  poor  old  Lady 
Anstruther  in  all  sorts  of  good  works,  it  ap- 
pears. The  Coloner' — they  always  called  Sir 
James  the  Colonel — 'Hhinks  the  world  of  her, 
and  she  is  certainly  very  good  to  the  baby ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  us  hate  her,  and  Madge  shears 
every  day  she  will  have  her  dismissed." 

"  But  Anstruther  must  be  mad  to  allow  such 
a  creature  to  be  a  fixture  in  his  house." 

''  Oh,  he  thinks  she's  perfect ;  and  then  his 
mother  and  father  were  so  fond  of  her  that  there 
is  nothing  too  good  for  her  in  his  eyes.  You 
must  take  care  not  to  say  a  word  against  her  in 
his  presence.     I  did  once,  and " 

''  Well,  and  what  happened  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  tears  came  in  the  dear  old  thing's 
eyes ;  so  I  kissed  him  and  begged  his  pardon." 

Laurence  laughed.     "  Now  you've  taught  the 
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Colonel  the  reward  he  gets  for  weeping,  I  dare- 
say he  would  be  glad  to  let  you  abuse  the 
woman  every  day/' 

Lady  Lyonesse  shook  her  pretty  little  golden 
head.  *^  Oh  no  ;  the  Colonel  blushed  like  a  girl 
when  I  kissed  him,  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
frightened. '^ 

"  What  did  Madge  say  ?  Did  you  tell  her 
you  had  been  kissing  her  husband '? " 

Muriel  laughed.     *'  Oh,  Madge  didn't  mind." 
'*  She's  not  jealous,  then  ?  " 
"  Why,  of  course  not.     How  absurd  !  " 
"  And  Arthur  ;  what  did  he  say  ? " 
"  It  was  none  of  Arthur's  business,  so  I  didn't 
tell  him." 

"  Then  I  shall  certainly  tell  him,  Lady 
Lyonesse." 

Muriel  nodded  her  head  in  playful  threat  at 
him.  "Do  if  you  dare,  and  see  how  I  shall 
punish  you." 

"  I  certainly  think  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so." 
"  If  you  have  only  come  down  here  to  make 
mischief,  I  shall  very  soon  pack  you  off  to  London 
again,  Mr  Farquhar.     Madge  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  her  husband." 

'*  I    don't   believe   it ;    and    then   I    believe 
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Arthur  to  be  of  a  very  jealous  disposition.  I 
believe  you  have  married  a  Saxon  Othello, 
Miss  Muriel.'' 

The  words  were  said  absolutely  at  random, 
but  he  saw  at  once  that  they  had  some  very 
real  meaning  to  Muriel,  who  changed  colour 
quickly^  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"  You  don't  really  mean  that,  Laurence  *? " 

''  Yes,  I  do,"  persisted  Farquhar,  partly  to 
tease  and  partly  to  see  what  would  come  of  this 
badinage. 

Mrs  Millwood  stopped  her  knitting,  and  bent 
her  head  to  listen. 

*'  He  was  a  jealous  boy  at  Eton  and  a  jealous 
man  at  Oxford,  and  I  never  heard  that  the 
best  cure  for  jealousy  was  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman." 

"  I'm  certain  you  don't  mean  what  you  say, 
Laurence." 

'*  Yes,  I  do  ;  so  you  had  better  look  out.  Lady 
Desdemona,  and  not  let  him  catch  you  kissing 
Colonel  Cassio,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to  supply 
him  with  a  good  comfortable  pillow  to  smother 
you  with." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  such  nonsense, 
Laurence.     You  know  Arthur  is  not  jealous — 
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he  is  not  jealous  a  bit.    He  may  be  a  little " 

and  she  hesitated. 

''A  little  what?  Tell  me,  and  I'll  tell  you 
if  you  are  right.  I've  known  him  all  my  life, 
you  know." 

"  Will  you  really  tell  me  if  I  am  right  1 " 

*'  I  promise  you  I  will.  I  feel  certain  before- 
hand that  you  will  be  wrong." 

"  Well,  I  think  Arthur  is  dreadfully,  terribly 
proud  I " 

Laurence  laughed.  '*  What  makes  you  think 
that  ? " 

*'  Am  I  right  ? " 

''  Tell  me  first  what  makes  you  think  so,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you." 

Muriel  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
making  up  her  mind  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  doing  any  harm  in  making  a  confidant 
of  so  glorious  a  hero  and  so  devoted  a  friend  as 
Laurence,  she  continued — 

*'  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  makes  me  think  so  ; 
but  it's  a  secret,  Laurence,  so  mind  you  never 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  any  one."  And  she  held 
up  a  warning  finger. 

"  I  swear  secrecy  ! "  exclaimed  Laurence,  rais- 
ing his  right  arm. 
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"  Well,  you  know "     She  hesitated  again, 

and  then  went  on  in  a  lower  tone,  "  You  may 
have  heard  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  not 
very  kind  to  me  at  first." 

"  My  poor  Muriel,  I  did  hear  so — the  brutes  !" 

''  Hush  !     You  mustn't  talk  like  that." 

*'  I  really  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean 
to  say  that,  although  I  thought  it." 

"  Well,  Arthur  of  course  was  furious,  and  had 
the  most  terrible  row  with  them.  Agnes  heard 
them,  and  said  Arthur  roared  like  a  lion  ! " 

"  Imagine  poor  Arthur  roaring  like  a  lion  !  " 
exclaimed  Laurence. 

''  But  he  did  ;  and  when  he  came  to  my  ropm 
(we  were  staying  at  Camelot  then,  you  know, 
for  the  day),  he  was  trembling  all  over  with 
passion.  I  never  saw  him  angry  before,  and  I 
never  want  to  see  him  angry  again." 

''  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  like  Othello  ?  But 
he  wasn't  angry  with  you,  was  he  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not;  but  he  was  so  upset 
that  he  said  all  sorts  of  things  that  he  certainly 
wouldn't  have  said  if  his  father  and  mother  had 
not  angered  him  so." 

'*  If  he  hadn't  been  roaring  like  a  lion,  in  fact. 
Well,  what  did  he  say  1 " 
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"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you." 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  how  absurd !  You 
forget  that  I  know  Arthur  a  thousand  times 
better  than  you  do." 

"Well,  he  said  that  he  didn't  care  a  farthing 
for  birth  and  wealth  and  rank — that  he  had 
enough  of  all  that  himself ;  and  that  any  woman 
he  married  he  drew  up  to  him  and  ennobled  by 
marrying  her." 

"  That  was  rather  cheek,  I  think.  Don't 
you  1  "  put  in  Laurence. 

"  But  he  said,"  continued  Muriel,  *^  that  the 
one  and  only  thing  he  could  never  and  would 
never  forgive  or  forget  was  deceit." 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  if  he  ever,  at  any  time  or  in 
any  way,  found  out  that  I  deceived  him — told 
him  a  story,  he  meant — he  would " 

"  Kill  you  ?  " 

'*  No  ;  but  never,  never,  never  forgive  me  !  " 

''  So  that  if  you  told  him  you  had  ordered 
a  black  bonnet,  and  it  was  really  a  blue  one, 
there  would  be  another  terrible  tragedy  in  high 
life  I  What  would  he  say  if  he  knew  you  had 
been  kissing  the  Colonel  ?  I  think  I  had  better 
ring  for  that  pillow  at  once  ! " 
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Muriel  laughed.  "  No  ;  but  you  have  really 
no  idea  how  dreadful  he  was  when  he  said  it ! 
It  quite  froze  the  marrow  in  my  bones !  '^ 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  any  marrow  in 
those  little  bones,  Lady  Lyonesse ;  but  if  you 
have,  Arthur  is  certainly  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  ought  to  try  and  freeze  it ! " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  such  nonsense, 
Laurence.     But  tell  me — am  I  right  ? " 

"  Right  1  How  ?  I  never  yet  knew  a  pretty 
woman  wrong  I " 

"  What  a  tease  you  are,  Laurence !  Am  I 
right  or  wrong  1     Answer  me." 

"  I  really  don't  understand  you.''  « 

"  Is  Arthur  a  proud  man  or  not  ? " 

"  Lucifer,  when  he  developed  into  a  good 
match,  couldn't  light  a  candle  to  him."  Here 
he  saw  a  well-known  black  skirt  just  emerging 
from  the  portidre  which  hung  between  the 
rooms.  *'  But  why  not  ask  Mrs  Millwood  ?  " 
Then  striding  into  the  next  room — "  What  do 
you  say,  Mrs  Millwood  ?  is  Lord  Lyonesse  a 
proud  man  or  not  ?  " 

Mrs  Millwood  rose,  utterly  unabashed,  her 
pale  face  never  changing  colour,  her  white-grey 
eyes  peering  through  the  sore  lids  like  a  humble 
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mouse  thanking  you  through  a  hole  made  in  a 
tomato. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  did  not  catch 
your  question." 

Laurence  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  an 
amused  scorn,  which  she  felt  but  did  not  see, 
for  her  eyes  were  cast  meekly  down. 

'*  Lady  Lyonesse  was  asking  me,  as  an  old 
friend  of  her  husband,  if  I  did  not  think  him  a 
proud  man.     What  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

"  I  should  hardly  dare  venture  to  give  an 
opinion,  sir  :  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
his  lordship  for  so  short  a  time." 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  I  forgot.  Pride  is  a  sin,  is 
it  not,  Mrs  Millwood  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  we  all  know  that." 

*'  What  was  the  name  of  that  woman  in  the 
Bible  who  got  turned  out  of  the  house  by  her  hus- 
band ?     I  don't  mean  dear  old  Hagar,  of  course." 

"  You  mean  Vashti  perhaps,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  feel  certain  you  would  never  guess  my 
favourite  text  in  Scripture,  Mrs  Millwood." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir.     Will  you  tell  it  me  ?  " 

'*  *  Go,  and  he  goeth.'  The  servant  who  obeyed 
that  injunction  was  held  up  to  commendation, 
if  I  remember  rightly  ?  " 
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"  He  was  simjDly  cited,  sir,  as  an  example  of 
the  authority  exercised  by  the  centurion." 

"  Lucky  chap  that  centurion  I "  And  then 
Laurence  walked  back  to  the  other  room,  where 
he  had  left  Lady  Lyonesse. 

^'  Mrs  Millwood  says  she  thinks  Lord  Lyonesse 
the  very  quintessence  of  stubborn  and  unbending 
pride." 

This  drew  out  Mrs  Millwood,  as  he  intended 
it  should.     She  came  meekly  forward. 

"  I  am  sure  your  ladyship  will  see  that  Mr 
Farquhar  is  only  in  jest." 

"  I  never  jest,  Mrs  Millwood ;  I  find  life  far 
too  short  and  serious.  We  are  here  to-day  ajid 
gone  to-morrow — only  in  some  cases  the  morrow 
of  departure  never  dawns." 

"  Death  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  nie^ht !  " 

^'  But  the  night  must  go,  whereas  sometimes 
the  thief  insists  upon  staying.  Have  you  ever 
inquired,  Mrs  Millwood,  why  the  whale  swal- 
lowed Jonah  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  What  an  extraordinary  question  ! 
To  fulfil  prophecy,  I  suppose." 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  are  wholly  in  error.  I 
defy  you  to  show  me  the  extended  forefinger  of 
any  one  of  the  prophets  pointing  to  that  sen- 
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sible  and  practical  whale.  Why  did  he  swallow 
Jonah,  Mrs  Millwood  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  say,  sir ;  "  and  Mrs  Mill- 
wood tittered  and  looked  at  Lady  Lyonesse. 

"  Then  111  tell  you.  The  whale  is  the  most 
sensible  animal  we  know.  He  lives  by  suction 
— that  is,  he  takes  other  people  in — do  you  see  ? 
He  swallowed  Jonah  simply  because  he  found 
the  man  such  an  insufferable  bore  that  he  could 
devise  no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  him." 
Mrs  Millwood  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
shocked  or  not,  and  Laurence  continued,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  before  she  had  quite  made  up  her 
mind — "  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  sometimes  re- 
gret not  having  been  born  a  whale  ! " 

'^  Well,  you  know  how  to  spout,  at  all  events  !" 
put  in  Muriel,  who  had  been  vastly  amused  at 
this  absurd  scene. 

"  Perhaps  Mrs  Millwood  would  prefer  a  blub- 
ber ! "  laughed  Laurence,  to  whom  the  perplexity 
of  the  divine's  relict  was  the  source  of  immense 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  "Now,  my  dear  Mrs 
Millwood,  you  must  never  hesitate  to  come  to  me 
when  you  want  a  knotty  point  in  the  Divine 
Writ  expounded  and  made  clear.  I'd  back  my- 
self any  day :  the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  not  in  it." 
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This  had  gone  too  far,  and  Mrs  Millwood  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  that  her  clerical  con- 
nection necessitated  her  frowning  down  such 
ribaldry. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Farquhar,  that  your  sense 
of  humour  runs  away  with  your  reverence  for 
things  sacred,"  she  said,  severely,  and  preparing 
to  depart. 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  replied  Farquhar,  with 
mock  contrition  ;  '*  and  I  am  happy  to  see  it  is 
about  to  run  away  with  something  else  it  has 
been  trying  to  elope  with  for  the  last  few  min- 
utes. Don't  go,  Mrs  Millwood  ;  you  are  taking 
all  my  humour  with  you  !  "  » 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Mr  Farquhar,  to 
deprive  you  of  a  commodity  which  appears  to 
be  so  acceptable  to  your  friends,^' — and  she 
blinked  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Lyonesse, 
and  noiselessly,  but  not  without  considerable 
majesty,  retired. 

"  Laurence,  that  woman  heard  every  word 
we  said  ! "  exclaimed  Muriel. 

"  Of  course  she  did.  I  never  noticed  she 
was  listening  till  too  late.  But  it  makes  no 
difference,  of  course,  only  Madge  ought  to 
get    rid    of    her   at    once.       If   I    am    not    as 
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blind  as  a  bat,   that  woman  is  only  here  to 
do  harm." 

"  You\q,  made  an  enemy  of  her,  at  all  events." 
"  Tant  mieux  !  The  widow  of  a  priest  is  to 
me  as  obnoxious  a  creature  as  the  wife  of  the 
Siamese  twins ;  and  then  again  she  is  so  hideous 
that  she  would  frighten  any  ordinary  owl,  lodg- 
ing in  a  respectable  ivy-mantled  tower,  out  of 
at  least  one  week's  hooting  ! " 

This  extraordinary  flippancy  and  apparent 
light  -  heartedness  of  Laurence  Farquhar  de- 
lighted, while  it  somewhat  surprised,  Muriel. 
Could  this  be  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  all 
for  his  father,  and  who  had  written  to  her 
that  he  had  laid  down  his  life  and  heart  before 
her  to  walk  over,  as  Ealeigh  did  his  cloak 
before  the  Queen  \  Surely  this  light-hearted 
and  amusing  tease,  who  treated  her  more  like 
a  younger  sister  than  anything  else,  must  be 
made  of  no  ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  to  be 
able  to  hide  his  vital  and  cruel  wounds  be- 
neath the  motley  of  a  bufl"oon?  Men  were 
enigmas,  Muriel  decided,  and  heroes  were  prob- 
ably more  diflicult  to  understand  than  ordinary 
men.  The  anger  and  passion  of  the  simple- 
hearted  and  kindly  Arthur  had  surprised  her 
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not  a  little,  and  here  was  a  man  who,  to  her 
certain  knowledge,  had  been  capable  of  the 
most  sublime  self-sacrifice,  hiding  his  heroism 
behind  a  flippant  jest  and  sneer !  But  this 
thought,  after  all,  only  awakened  a  passing 
wonder  in  Muriel's  mind,  and  a  wonder  which 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  ease, 
for  she  was  glad  to  exchange  the  merry  and 
absurd  Laurence  she  had  known  so  well  for 
the  romantic  hero  and  lover  into  which  he  had 
developed  so  suddenly,  and  for  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 

When  Madge  heard  of  this  ridiculous  scene 
with  Mrs  Millwood  (and  she  heard  of  it  feoth 
from  Lady  Lyonesse  and  from  Laurence,  the 
latter  very  frankly  offering  his  advice  that  the 
sooner  the  woman  were  dismissed  the  better), 
she  instinctively  felt  that  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  clergyman's  widow  in  her  house 
was  a  source  of  danger  to  her,  and  that  her 
instant  removal  should  be  effected  at  any  cost. 
So  that  very  evening  she  spoke  to  her  husband 
on  the  subject. 

*'  What  have  you  to  complain  of  in  her 
conduct  ? "  Sir  James  inquired,  when  his  wife 
had,  rather  hesitatingly,  announced  her  dislike 
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to  Mrs  Millwood's  presence,  in  the  very  gen- 
eral terms  that  she  thought  the  latter  had  better 
go  away. 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  dear,  and  yet 
everything." 

"  What  you  say  is  hardly  reasonable,  darling. 
Kemember  she  has  every  reason  to  look  upon 
my  home  as  hers.  She  has  been  a  good  and 
faithful  friend  to  us,  and  see  what  care  she 
takes  of  Laura."     Laura  was  the  baby. 

"  Laura  can  get  on  very  well  without  her, 
James  ;  and  although  Mrs  Millwood  might  have 
had  a  right  to  look  upon  your  home  as  hers 
before  you  married,  surely  now  all  that  is 
changed." 

Sir  James  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  Of 
course  everything  is  changed,"  he  said,  casting 
a  oflance  of  divine  fondness  at  his  wife.  ''  But 
I  hardly  see  why,  because  we  are  happy,  we 
should  make  others  unhappy  in  consequence." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  Mrs  Millwood  un- 
happy. I  only  want  her  to  leave  Courthope." 
"  That's  the  same  thing,  dear.  Courthope  has 
been  for  the  past  five  years  her  home,  and  she 
loves  it,  she  loves  our  daughter,  and  I  believe 
she " 
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"  Loves  you,"  interrupted  Madge,  laughing. 

The  Colonel  blushed.  ''  I  believe  she  is 
strongly  attached  to  both  you  and  me.  She 
knows,  in  fact,  that  we  are  her  best  friends." 

•'  I  am  certainly  not  only  not  her  best  friend, 
but  no  friend  of  hers  at  all.  I  dislike  the 
woman  immensely,  and  I  tell  you  so  very 
frankly,  James." 

"Why,  Madgy  !  what  is  the  matter,  darling?" 

"I  look  upon  her  as  prying,  false,  vulgar, 
cruel,  hypocritical,  and  mean  !  I  think  her  so 
utterly  vile,  that  I  shudder  to  see  her  touch 
Laura.  I  hate,  loath,  and  despise  her,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  believe  she  knows  it ;  .or  if 
she  doesn't,  and  you  don't  send  her  away,  I 
shall  tell  her  so." 

*^  But,  my  darling,  you  can't  mean  what  you 
say.     Poor  Mrs  Millwood " 

''  I  have  told  you  what  /  think  of  *  poor  Mrs 
Millwood.'  Now  I  shall  say  no  more.  It  is 
for  you  to  decide  between  us.  If  you  don't 
send  her  away,  and  at  once,  I  shall  move  over 
to  Leavenworth  and  stay  with  Muriel  until 
this  horrible  woman  has  gone  ! "  and  with  that 
Madge  swept  from  the  room,  leaving  the  old 
Colonel  thunderstruck  by  her  sudden  violence. 
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Of  course  he  saw  Mrs  Millwood  at  once,  that 
very  night,  and  told  her,  as  gently  as  he  could, 
that  as  she  had  not  had  change  of  air  for  so 
long,  he  thought  a  fortnight  at  Brighton  would 
do  her  good,  and  that  he  would  gladly  accom- 
pany her  on  her  journey,  take  the  rooms  for 
her,  and  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  her  comfort  before  leaving  her.  Mrs  Mill- 
wood very  quietly  listened  until  the  poor 
Colonel  had  got  through  this  rather  rambling 
and  somewhat  incoherent  invitation  to  a  sea- 
side trip,  and  then  thanked  him  very  greatly 
for  his  kindness,  and  accepted  his  offer,  but  at 
the  same  time  asked  that  the  journey  might  be 
put  off  for  a  day  or  two,  that  she  might  be 
satisfied  in  her  mind  as  to  the  baby's  condition 
of  health  before  leaving  the  precious  treasure, 
for  only  that  very  evening  she  had  noticed 
certain  symptoms  which,  accustomed  as  she 
was  to  infantile  disorders,  had  inspired  her 
with  uneasiness.  Of  course  so  very  natural  a 
request  had  to  be  granted,  and  so  the  illness 
of  the  infant  Laura — and  the  child  was  taken 
really  seriously  ill — was  the  untimely  cause  of 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  departure 
of   Mrs    Millwood,    much    to    the    regret   and 
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annoyance  of  all  our  friends,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  Sir  James,  who  looked  upon 
the  staying  of  this  old  ally  of  his  mother  beneath 
his  roof  as  a  blessing — a  feeling  which,  naturally 
enough,  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  very 
patent  fact  that,  but  for  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  Mrs  Millwood,  the  life  of  his  only  child 
and  beloved  infant  daughter  would  probably 
have  been  lost. 

Mrs  Millwood  herself  was  not  deceived  for 
a  moment  by  the  suddenly  suggested  visit  to 
Brighton.  She  knew  that  this  really  meant  a 
final  and  definite  departure  from  Courthope, 
and  she  knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  Lady 
Anstruther's  influence  that  had  brought  this 
about,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  did  not  inspire  her  with  any 
particularly  ferocious  sentiment  of  animosity 
against  the  young  wife  of  her  benefactor. 
True,  she  disliked  Madge,  but  yet,  somehow, 
she  did  not  envy  her;  and  as  envy  was  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  noisome  winds  which 
filled  the  black  sails,  speeding  the  bark  of  this 
creature's  soul  so  surely  to  Hades,  this  dislike 
had  not  as  yet  been  cultivated  into  hatred. 
Then,  again,  the   better,   the   more  important, 
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the  more  enviable  aspect  of  Madge's  life  was, 
according  to  Mrs  Millwood,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  her  being  a  mother ;  and  yet,  so 
far,  such  maternal  joys  as  a  screaming,  ailing, 
bad-tempered,  newly-born  infant  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  inspire  had  really  been 
hers  and  not  the  mother's,  and  the  child 
seemed  to  herself,  and  to  every  one  else,  to  be- 
long to  her  far  more  than  to  Lady  Anstruther. 

The  person  Mrs  Milhvood  really  envied,  and 
therefore  hated,  was  Lady  Lyonesse.  Her  sharp 
though  shifting  eye  had  often  detected  in  Madge's 
countenance  or  general  attitude  some  indication 
that  she  was  not  altogether  thoroughly  satisfied 
and  happy ;  but  concerning  the  perfect  bliss 
and  absolute  satisfaction  of  Lady  Lyonesse  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt,  and  this  fact  alone 
was  amply  sufficient  to  arouse  the  turbid  venom 
in  the  abnormally  vicious  bosom  of  this  woman, 
whose  nature  was  essentially  evil.  Madge  had, 
moreover,  always  treated  her  with  cold  courtesy 
as  being  due  to  one  who  had  been  the  cherished 
friend  of  her  husband's  mother.  But  Lady 
Lyonesse  had  from  the  very  beginning  taken 
no  pains  to  hide  the  most  strong  aversion  with 
which  Mrs  Millwood  had  ever  inspired  her ;  and 
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although,  of  course,  she  had  never  been  really- 
rude  to  the  clergyman's  widow,  her  manner  had 
been  so  carelessly  contemptuous  that  Mrs  Mill- 
wood had  promised  herself  the  delight  of  wound- 
ing the  young  marchioness  with  the  first  arrow 
she  could  find  to  poison.  She  now,  moreover, 
shrewdly  suspected  that  this  longed-for  weapon 
had  been  found ;  for  the  intimacy  which  she 
had  discovered  (b37-  the  conversation  she  had 
overheard)  to  exist  between  this  remarkably 
handsome  young  rake  from  London  and  the 
child- wife  of  Lord  Lyonesse  might,  she  told 
herself,  if  properly  followed  up,  carefully  han- 
dled and  used,  and  artfully  seasoned  with  such 
spice  as  her  venomous  and  prolific  imagination, 
aided  by  adventitious  circumstances  and  the 
thousand  and  one  accidents  that  would  in  all 
likelihood  take  place,  make  up  a  dish  as  deadly 
to  the  happiness  of  the  future  duchess  as  any 
ever  furnished  by  Lucrezia  to  her  guests  at  the 
fatal  suppers  of  Ferrara.  That  between  Lady 
Lyonesse  and  Laurence  Farquhar  a  degree  of  in- 
timacy existed  which  was  not  only,  according  to 
her  rather  narrow  social  views,  very  nearly  crimi- 
nal, but,  moreover,  evidently  unsuspected  by  the 
young  marquis,  was  to  Mrs  Millwood,  after  what 
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she  had  overheard,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
But  then  again — insomuch  as  her  eavesdropping 
had  been  detected  by  the  guilty  parties,  who  were 
thus  not  only  on  their  guard,  but  had  already 
endeavoured  to  revenge  themselves  by  using 
Lady  Anstruther's  influence  to  get  her  removed 
from  the  house — Mrs  Millwood  no  less  plainly 
saw  that  her  attitude  of  an  avenging  Nemesis 
would  have  to  be  assumed  with  considerable 
caution.  One  of  her  first  steps  was  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  handwriting 
of  Laurence  Farquhar,  for  she  told  herself  that 
doubtless  a  compromising  correspondence  would 
succeed  his  departure  from  Leavenworth ;  and 
this  was  not  difficult,  for  Laurence  was  always 
scribbling  verses  and  nonsense,  and  she  indeed 
had  very  carefully  treasured  some  doggerel  lines 
which  she  more  than  suspected  related  to  her- 
self, and  which  she  knew  to  be  written  by 
Farquhar — 

"  As  the  shadow  is  less  than  the  matter ; 
As  the  whole,  not  the  part,  'tis  we  seek  ; 
When  we  term  her  a  pig,  we  but  flatter — 
She's  only  the  squeak  !  " 

With  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Lyonesse  she 
was    already    well    acquainted,    and    so^    thus 
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armed,  she  decided  to  bide  her  time,  keep  a 
careful  look-out,  and  take  ruthless  advantage 
of  the  very  first  opportunity  that  might  offer 
itself  to  j)rove  to  Laurence  that  what  he  thought 
fit  to  call  a  '^squeak"  proceeded  from  a  wild 
boar  well  armed  with  teeth  and  tusks  to  rend 
and  tear.  So  entirely  was  this  dreadful  woman 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  something  very  like 
a  criminal  intrigue  was  being  carried  on  be- 
tween Laurence  Farquhar  and  Lady  Lyonesse, 
that  she  never  thought  of  exerting  her  malig- 
nant vigilance  in  any  other  direction  ;  and 
although  she  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  de- 
tected a  look  of  tenderness  in  Lady  Anstruther's 
eyes  when  looking  upon  the  averted  face  of  Mr 
Farquhar,  and  had  also  seen  that  gentleman  on 
two  different  occasions  murmur  something  in 
the  ear  of  the  Colonel's  wife,  she  put  all  this 
down  to  the  fact  of  Madge — base-born  as  she 
knew  her  to  be,  thanks  to  the  idle  chatter  of 
old  Agnes — being  merely  the  confidant  of  the 
guilty  pair, — the  go-between,  as  it  were — a  role 
which  she  had  always  been  given  to  under- 
stand was  not  infrequently  undertaken  by  the 
friends  of  criminal  wives  in  that  metropolis  of 
all  iniquity,  that  modern  Gomorrah,  Paris. 
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But  notwithstanding  that  his  intrigues  had 
escaped  the  detection  of  Mrs  Millwood,  Laurence 
had  been  losing  no  time  in  preparing  to  grasp 
the  forbidden  fruit  which,  he  felt,  only  needed 
one  touch  to  fall  into  his  lap ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  the  conversa- 
tion overheard  by  Mrs  Millwood,  and  which  led 
on  that  same  evening  to  her  interview  with  Sir 
James  Anstruther,  and  his  invitation  to  try  the 
air  of  Brighton — in  fact,  almost  all  the  events 
chronicled  in  the  last  few  pages — had  occurred 
on  the  second  day  after  Farquhar's  arrival  at 
Leavenworth.  He  had  purposely  assumed  a  most 
marked  flippant  and  careless  attitude  towards 
Muriel,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
he  knew  that  that  young  lady  entertained  no 
warmer  feeling  for  him  than  strong  gratitude  and 
fervent  admiration  for  his  heroism  and  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  ;  and  so  he  wanted  to  assure  her 
from  the  very  beginning  that  he  had  once  and 
for  ever  abandoned  the  no  longer  profitable — 
or  indeed  possible — role  of  lover  for  the  more 
comfortable  one  of  best  and  dearest  friend  and 
brother,  shrewdly  foreseeing  the  fact  that  when 
this  light-hearted ness  and  gaiety  should  give 
place  to  the  despair  with  which  he  intended 
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to  make  liis  first  appeal  to  her  purse,  the 
change  would  be  all  the  more  marked  and 
strongly  accentuated,  and  thus  more  powerful  to 
excite  sympathy,  pity,  and,  he  hoped,  produc- 
tive of  profit.  Then,  again,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  how  much  the  one  girl  might  possibly 
have  told  the  other  (for,  being  an  inveterate  liar 
himself,  he  of  course  believed  in  no  promises, 
no  matter  how  solemnly  pledged) ;  and  he 
wished  to  show  Madge,  before  beginning  to 
sing  his  love-song  to  her,  that,  no  matter  what 
she  might  have  heard,  he  looked  upon  Muriel 
now,  at  all  events,  only  in  the  light  of  a  familiar 
friend — almost  as  a  child, — well  knowing  that 
general  conduct  has  far  more  influence  on  a 
mind  prone  to  jealousy  as  an  agent  of  convic- 
tion and  persuasion  than  mere  words,  no  matter 
how  eloquently  framed  or  passionately  uttered. 
In  thus  deceiving  Madge,  Farquhar  succeeded 
admirably.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the  task  a  diffi- 
cult one,  for  it  never  entered  her  head  for  a 
moment  that  there  had  ever  at  any  time  existed 
between  the  man  she  loved  and  Lady  Lyonesse 
anything  approaching  even  a  flirtation ;  and 
even  if  the  affectionate  praise  which  Muriel 
always  lavished  on  him — much  to  the  amuse- 
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ment  of  Arthur,  who  remembered  Eton  and 
Christ  Church  days,  but  of  course  said  nothing, 
jealousy  being  wholly  unable  to  find  a  berth 
in  his  honest,  frank  nature — had  surprised  Lady 
Anstruther,  the  oft-spoken-of  kindness  of  Lau- 
rence to  the  orphan  and  to  Lady  Meredith  in 
the  dark  days  succeeding  the  death  of  Sir 
William  amply  accounted  for  this  warm  ad- 
miration ;  and  then,  finally,  to  use  a  Hiberni- 
cism,  the  death-blow  was  given  to  this  non- 
existent suspicion  (for  in  this  particular  instance 
Laurence  was  careful  to  follow  the  advice  given 
by  Ovid  to  the  lover  at  the  circus  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  his  mistress's  neck,  even  if  there  be 
no  dust — "  Si  nullus,  tamen  excute  nullum  ")  by 
the  carelessly  affectionate  and  half-patronising 
manner  adopted  by  Farquhar  in  his  intercourse 
with  Lady  Lyonesse — a  flippant  bearing  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  sentiment 
more  tender  than  mere  brotherly  affection. 

But  although  everything  appeared  to  him,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  to  be  going  on  very  well, 
Laurence  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself,  after 
he  had  been  a  week  at  Leavenworth,  that  he 
had  not  made  any  very  material  progress  to- 
wards the  singing  of  his  song  of  love  to  Lady 
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Anstruther,  although  that  the  singing  of  it  was 
necessary  to  his  happiness  became   more    and 
more  a  fixed  conviction  in  his  mind  as  a  thou- 
sand trivial  everyday  accidents  impeded  the  im- 
mediate realisation  of  his  dream,  while  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  Madge  hourly  increased  his 
ardent  passion  ;  and  so,  as  he  had  shrewdly  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  abuse  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Lyonesse  by  any  lengthened  stay  at  one  time, 
but  rather  to  make  his  presence  an  ever-novel 
delight  by  a  series  of  short  visits,  he  decided 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  that  he 
must  create  an  opportunity  for  himself  if  chur- 
lish   Chance   should   withhold   his    aid.      That 
Madge  knew  of  his  love,  and  reciprocated  it,  he 
was  well  aware ;  and  he  had  indeed  succeeded, 
as  Mrs  Millwood  saw,  on  two  or  three  occasions 
to  murmur  a  few  words  of  fondness  in  her  ear. 
But  this,  of  course — for  he  had  noted  the  emo- 
tion with  which  Lady  Anstruther  had  heard  the 
whisper — rather  made  matters  worse  than  better, 
and  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  furnace  which  was 
devouring  him  with  an  ardour  which,  in  the  few 
lucid  moments  left  him  for  reflection,  filled  him 
not  only  with  astonishment  and  self-contempt, 
but  even  terror. 
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But  this  determination  of  Laurence  Farquhar 
to  precipitate  matters  was  rendered  wholly  un- 
necessary, for  the  blind  god  took  the  manage- 
ment of  this  intrigue  into  his  own  ^^  glowing 
hands,"  and,  by  a  most  mischievously  dexterous 
arrangement  of  circumstances,  cut  through  with 
one  single  arrow  the  obstacles  which  separated 
these  two  yearning  hearts.     Lyonesse  had  been 
forced  to  go  to  town  on  political  business,  as 
usual,  and  Anstruther  had  accompanied  him  to 
see  about  a  new  cork  leg ;  Mrs  Millwood  was 
engaged  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  invalid 
infant ;    and  so  the  two   ladies  and  Laurence 
were  left  to  their  own  devices.     It  was  after 
luncheon,  and  Lady  Anstruther  had  gone  back 
to  Courthope  for  a  few  minutes  to  inquire  about 
the  baby,  promising  to  return  shortly  and  ac- 
company Laurence  and  Muriel  on  a  long  walk — 
for  the  day  was  bright  and  sparkling,  although 
bitterly  cold.     Shortly  after  the   departure  of 
Madge,  Lady  Lyonesse  had  herself  been  called 
away  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  emissary 
from  Worth,  who  had  come  over  from  Paris  to 
see  what  orders  her  ladyship  might  be  pleased 
to  honour  him  with ;  and  so  Laurence  was  left 
alone  in  the  library,  Muriel  laughingly  warning 
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him,  as  she  departed,  that  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  forced  to  walk  out  with  Lady  An- 
struther  alone,  as  she  fully  expected  to  be  busy 
the  whole  afternoon  with  this  most  welcome 
visitor,  who  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  the 
Eue  de  la  Paix  expressly  to  see  her. 

For  the  first  half-hour  Laurence  had  amused 
himself  looking  at  the  books  ;  but  this  pastime 
becoming  at  length  wearisome,  he  had  seated 
himself,  and  began,  as  was  his  wont,  scribbling 
verses  while  awaiting,  with  no  slight  satisfac- 
tion, the  approaching  advent  of  Lady  Anstruther, 
whom  he  now  told  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
have  a  few  words  alone  with  for  the  first  time 
si-nce  his  arrival  at  Leavenworth.  Ere  long  he 
had  become  so  absorbed  in  the  labours  of  com- 
position that  he  hardly  heard  the  door  open, 
and  the  first  intimation  he  had  that  he  was 
no  longer  alone  was  by  the  noise  occasioned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  very  dainty  table-d-ouvrage 
which  Lady  Lyonesse  had  brought  with  her 
from  the  Rue  Roy  ale,  and  which  was  more  un- 
steady on  its  legs  than  even  a  member  of  the 
Raleigh  after  midnight.  Looking  up  hastily, 
Laurence  saw  Lady  Anstruther  stooping  to  pick 
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up  the  fallen  piece  of  furniture,  and  he  rose  at 
once  and  approached  her,  taking  the  scrap  of 
paper  he  had  been  writing  on  with  him. 

"  What  a  tiresome  thing  this  stupid  table 
is  ! "  exclaimed  Madge.  "  I  wish  Muriel  would 
not  leave  it  always  so  in  the  way  as  she  does." 
Then  seeing  that  she  was  alone  with  Farquhar, 
she  changed  colour  slightly  and  inquired, 
"Where  is  she?" 

''  She'll  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  a  second. 
She  told  me  to  ask  you  to  wait  for  her  here. 
Sit  down ;  I  want  to  ask  your  opinion  of  some 
verses  I  have  been  perpetratiDg."  And  so 
speaking,  he  wheeled  a  large  arm-chair  up  to 
Lady  Anstruther,  and  then  seeing  Madge  hesi- 
tate, he  added,  laughingly,  "Do  sit  down; 
you're  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you  ? " 

Madge  coloured,  and  seated  herself  stiffly. 
"  Don't  be  long,  Laurence.  I  have  all  my  furs 
on,  and  you  know  I  care  nothing  about  poetry. 
This  room  is  as  hot  as  an  oven." 

Laurence  drew  a  chair  close  up  by  her  and 
seated  himself.  "  I  know  you  don't  care  much 
about  verses,  and  that's  why  I  want  to  see  ex- 
actly how  much  of  your  contempt  I  can  stand 
without  quarrelling  with  you."     Then  he  began 
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to  read  as  follows^  his  eyes  leaving  tlie  paper 
every  minute  and  gazing  upon  her  half- averted 
face  : — 

"  Reading  sad  Dante  with  my  Lady's  face 
Bent  over  me,  locked  in  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  sympathy  of  thonght,  the  autumn  day 
Tiptoe  to  twilight  stole, — from  gold  to  grey. 

I  had  been  reading  low,  and  scarce  above 
A  whisper,  that  divine  part  that  I  love 
More  than  the  rest — Francesca's  tearful  story  ; 
And  now  I  read,  '  Nessun  maggior  dolore 

*  Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice,' — there 
My  voice  gave  way.     Oh  pitiless  despair  ! 
'  Nclla  miseria  ! '  coming  as  a  cry 

Heard  o'er  wind-madden'd  seas  when  strong  men  die 
Swimming  in  sight  of  land, — love's  tocsin-bell 
Echoed  with  sobs  through  heaven, — rung  in  hell !   * 

And  looking  up,  I  saw  my  own  love's  cheek 
Hot  bathed  in  tears,  and  softly  did  I  speak  : 

*  Lady,  we  hand  in  hand  may  laugh  to  meet 
All  ills  save  Regret  only  :  at  Love's  feet 

Let  us  kneel  down  and  pray  we  be  spared  this — 
To  find  remembrance  change  to  tears  a  kiss  ; 
That '  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice '  never 
May  be  our  fate  :  Regret  alone  can  sever — 
Winged  with  relentless  hours — that  bond  divine, — 
The  passion-chain  which  links  my  soul  to  thine  ! 

So  kiss  me,  love,  before  it  be  too  late  ; 

Lock  all  Love's  dreams  within  one  kiss's  gate  ! " 

These  last  two  lines  he  had  not  written,  but 
composed  even  as  he  uttered  them  in  a  tender 
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murmur,  bending  low  over  Madge's  two  clasped 
and  gloved  hands,  which  lay  on  her  muff,  and 
which  trembled  violently  as  his  lips  approached 
them.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  Lady 
Anstruther's  brimming  over  with  tears,  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  poured  into  her  will- 
ing ears  the  story  of  his  passion.  But  it  is, 
we  fancy,  hardly  necessary  to  linger  over  this 
disagreeable  and  wholly  unedifying  part  of 
our  story.  What  Madge  comforted  herself  by 
calling  the  inevitable  had  come  at  last ;  and  so 
one  more  gallant,  noble-hearted  man's  honour 
was  rent  in  tatters  by  a  wanton's  hand.  To  a 
man  so  experienced  in  all  manner  of  criminal 
intrigue  as  Laurence  Farquhar,  it  was  of  course 
no  difficult  task  to  weave  such  a  web  as  would, 
at  least  for  the  present,  hide  the  vile  treachery 
of  himself  and  Lady  Anstruther  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Leavenworth  and  Courthope ;  nor, 
indeed,  would  this  have  greatly  taxed  the  diplo- 
matic powers  of  the  rawest  tyro  in  scheming, 
for  a  more  innocent  and  unsuspecting  group  of 
individuals  than  the  one  composing  these  two 
households  it  would  be  difficult  to  find — always 
excepting,  of  course,  Mrs  Millwood^  whose  ma- 
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lignant  attention  however  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  directed  wholly  to  another  quarter. 

Laurence  left  Leavenworth  in  a  few  days, 
promising  to  return,  of  course ;  but  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  himself  and  Madge  that  they 
should  meet  in  town,  and  Farquhar  found  a 
friend  who  gladly  lent  him,  whenever  he  re- 
quired it,  his  comfortable  little  bachelor^s  house 
in  Kensington,  where  the  servants  were  too 
well  trained  to  inquire  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  closely-veiled  lady  who  so  constantly  came 
to  meet  their  masters  friend. 

At  one  of  these  clandestine  meetings  Lady 
Anstruther  announced  a  piece  of  news  to  Lau- 
rence which  filled  him  with  great  joy,  and 
proved  to  him  that  his  lucky  star  was  indeed  in 
the  ascendant.  Muriel  was  a  great  heiress  after 
all.  The  Duke  had  written  to  Lyonesse  that 
Jould,  the  great  American  speculator  and 
millionaire,  was  buying  up  the  stock  that  Mr 
Houghton  had  invested  his  money  in,  and 
which  had  been  unproductive  of  any  interest 
for  so  long,  and  that  he,  the  Duke,  had  had 
private  advice  from  Wall  Street  that  if  this 
waste-paper,  which  was  supposed  to  have  repre- 
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sented  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  and  which 
was  owned  by  Muriel,  could  be  at  once  placed 
in  the  hands   of   Jould,   a  very  large  sum  of 
ready  money  would  be  handed  over   by  that 
gentleman.     Muriel  had,  of  course,  consented, 
and  Jould  had  kept  his  word  like  a  clever  man, 
too  honest  to  cheat  the  wife  of  the  future  Duke 
of  Tintagil,    and    an   immense   sum    of   ready 
money  had  thus  been  placed  to  her  ladyship's 
credit.     So   Muriel   Meredith's  little  hand  was 
one   clasping   muckle   gold   after  all,   and  the 
Duke   and   Duchess   suddenly  discovered   that 
she  was  the  most  charming  and  altogether  wel- 
come  daughter-in-law   they   could   possibly  in 
their  most  ambitious  dreams  have   desired  for 
their  beloved  Arthur.     Now,  therefore,  Laurence 
Farquhar  told  himself,  was  the  very  moment, 
the  opportune  moment,  in  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  his  worldly  interests  to  make  use  once  more 
of  his  father's  name  as  a  means  of  exciting  the 
sympathy  of  Muriel,   and  of  appealing  to  her 
generosity — only  this  time  the  call  was  to  be 
made  more  especially  upon  her  purse  than  upon 
her  heart. 

This  precious  father  of  his  had,  by  the  way, 
just  then  been  the  cause   to    him  of  no  little 
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anxiety,  and  for  the  following  reason.     Mr  Far- 
quhar,  senior's,  habits  of  alcoholic  intemperance 
were  such  as  to  render  his  society  an  offence  to 
those  endowed  with  delicate  nostrils,  and  so  the 
aid  and   assistance  of  a   very   poor  and  very 
distant  cousin  had  been  called  in  by  the  Far- 
quhar  family ;  and  this  individual,   who  acted 
half  as  companion  and  half  as  keeper,  had,  for 
the  past  year,  been  living  with  the  father  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  Laurence  in  a  pretty  little 
cottage  atBognor, — an  arrangement  which  had  at 
first  admirably  suited  Mr  Farquhar,  junior,  who 
had  fondly  hoped  that  his  sire  would  have  been 
contented   with   the   sea  -  breezes    and   endless 
whisky  thus  assured  him,  and  have  remained 
quiescent.     But  he  had  been  most  grievously 
mistaken  :  already  on  two  occasions  his  father 
had,  in  some  wild  paroxysm  of  alcoholic  deli- 
rium, broken  away  from  his  custodian  and  found 
his  way  to  London  to  see  and  upbraid  his  son, 
the  first  time  having  been  prevented  from  creat- 
ing a  public  scandal  by  the  wile  and  diplomacy 
of  the  hall-porter  of  the  Carlton  Club,  who  had 
captured  him  in  the  hall  and  inveigled  the  old 
inebriate  into   a  cab,  on  the  pretext  that  Mr 
Laurence  Farquhar  had  but  just  that  moment 
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left  the  club  for  his  lodgings,  and  given  strict 
injunctions  that  his  father  should  be  told  to 
follow  him  there ;  and  the  second  time  having 
been  arrested  on  his  very  arrival  in  town  at 
Victoria  Station  by  a  hasty-tempered  constable, 
who  objected  to  being  chastised  with  an  um- 
brella for  not  knowing  the  time  of  day.  Now  a 
letter  from  Bognor  acquainted  Laurence  with 
the  unwelcome  fact  that  his  father  had  broken 
loose  again  and  disappeared,  nobody  knew 
where,  and  that  as  many  letters  had  arrived  for 
the  missing  gentleman  during  his  absence,  the 
cousin  in  Sussex  thought  a  visit  from  Mr  Lau- 
rence would  not  perhaps  be  amiss.  So  Lady 
Anstruther's  lover  had,  sorely  against  his  will, 
made  up  his  mind  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Bog- 
nor, look  at  these  letters,  and  endeavour  to 
glean  some  intelligence  which  might  perhaps 
give  him  a  clue  to  his  father's  whereabouts ;  for 
he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  idea  that 
an  unwelcome  apparition  might  any  day  spring 
"up  before  him  in  St  James's  Street  or  Pall  Mall, 
habited  in  unseemly  rags,  and  lighted  on  its 
stumbling  way  by  the  reddest  of  noses  that 
ever  declined  to  be  defeated  by  fusel  oil. 
But  this  parting,   even  for  a  few  days,  had 
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been  as  distasteful  and  painful  to  Lady  An- 
struther  as  to  her  lover,  but  from  a  wholly 
different  cause.  Hardly  had  Madge  realised 
the  fact  that  she  had  completely  wrecked  her 
life  for  the  sake  of  this  man,  whom  she  adored 
but  rather  mistrusted,  than  she  became  naturally 
anxious  to  bind  him  to  her,  so  that  when  the 
first  heat  of  passion  on  his  side  should  have 
cooled  down,  her  love,  which  she  instinctively 
felt  to  be  made  of  a  more  lasting  fibre  than  his, 
might  have  at  least  a  legitimate  theatre  in  which 
to  exercise  itself.  From  the  very  first  she  had 
proposed  an  elopement — an  elopement  followed 
by  a  divorce,  and  culminating  in  a  marrjage 
with  the  man  she  loved.  To  so  very  uncom- 
fortable a  view  of  the  situation,  however,  Lau- 
rence had  seen  and  pointed  out  some  very 
serious  objections — not  indeed  absolutely  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  the  scheme,  but  intimating 
that  as  they  were  both  no  richer  than  they  were 
two  years  before,  the  very  material  obstacle 
which  had  hindered  their  coming  together  in 
holy  matrimony  in  the  first  instance  still  existed, 
so  that  on  the  whole  they  had  better  rest  content 
with  their  present  happiness,  insomuch  as  they 
were  both  well  aware  that,  although  love  may 
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laugh  at  locksmiths,  the  troublesome  urchin  is 
generally  inspired  with  a  very  proper  respect  for 
a  banking  account  whereon  his  arrows  may  be 
burnished.     Madge  had  been  forced,  although, 
of  course,  unwillingly,  to  give  way  to  this  over- 
whelming logic,   and  content  herself  with   the 
certainty  that  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  her 
lover  adored  her,  and  with  the  reflection  that  it 
might  after  all  depend  a  great  deal  upon  her 
own  wit  and  heart  whether  or  not  he  kept  his 
solemnly  pledged  promise  to  fly  with  her  the 
very  first  moment  such  a  hasty  exodus  from 
decent  society  should  become  possible.     But  if 
she  could  not  just  at  present  bind  her  darling 
to  her  by  legitimate,  legal,  and  avowable  bonds, 
Madge  was  greatly  averse  to  leaving  him  out  of 
her  sight  for  long,   and  this  journey  down  to 
Sussex  (the  purport  of  which  she,  of  course,  was 
wholly  ignorant  of,  and  which  was  only  generally 
described  to  her  as  being  of  the  most  urgent 
business  importance)  met  with  her  unqualified 
disapproval. 

This  was  their  first  parting  :  hitherto  they  had 
managed  to  meet  almost  every  day,  either  in 
town  or  in  the  country — for  Laurence  had  so 
arranged  matters  that  he  could  run  down   to 
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Leaven wortli  uninvited,  both  Muriel  and  Arthur 
being  delighted  to  see  him  at  all  times.     But 
now  he  was  to  disappear  into  the  wilds  of  Sussex 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  cold  consolation  of  cor- 
respondence was  to  take  the  place  of  tender 
glances,  and  no  less  divinely  sweet  hand-press- 
ures.     Laurence    was    indeed,    at   first,   very 
greatly  opposed  to  affording  to   his  passionate 
and  jealous  darling  even  this  cold  consolation 
of  an  occasional  letter  during  the  four  or  ^yq 
days  he  expected  to  be  absent,  and  pointed  out 
to  Lady  Anstruther  the  very  well-known  fact 
that  letter-writing  has  superseded  apple-eating 
since  the  days  of  Eve  as  the  surest  way  of  get- 
ting married  women  into  trouble.     But  here  he 
met  with  such  petulant  dissatisfaction  that  he 
abandoned  with  a  kiss  his  prudent  objections, 
and  contented  himself  with  throwing  a  sop  to 
his  drowsy  common-sense  by  secretly  resolving 
to  put   a   strong   curb    on   his   epistolary   elo- 
quences. 

It  were  well,  however,  he  told  himself — nay, 
necessary — that  he  should  see  Muriel  before  his 
departure  for  Sussex,  and  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment about  the  money  he  should  now  require 
very  shortly,  and  which  he  felt  sure  he  could  by 
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a  little  skilful  diplomacy  get  her  to  offer  him, 
thus  avoiding  the  humiliation  of  asking.  The 
exact  sum  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
her  he  had  not  as  yet  decided  in  his  mind  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  a  large  one,  for 
he  hardly  liked  to  run  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  ask  her  again  at  some  future  date, 
when  her  friendly  feelings  and  sympathy  for 
him  might  not  be  so  fervent  as  they  were  now, 
and  when,  indeed,  owdng  to  investments,  soli- 
citors, and  business  men  generally,  it  might  be 
difficult  for  her  to  dispose  of  an  important  sum 
of  ready  cash  without  taking  somebody  into 
her  confidence.  Just  now  he  happened  to 
know  that  she  could  easily  do  so,  and  it  was 
this  knowledge  indeed  which  induced  this  very 
practical  and  business-like  scoundrel  to  decide 
to  make  the  attempt  at  once — not  to  delay  even 
a  day,  and  not  to  wait  till  his  return  from 
Sussex,  by  which  time  that  meddling  Duke 
might  have  recommended  some  stupid  invest- 
ments which  would  have  absorbed  the  greater 
part  of  the  ready  money,  and  thus  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  Muriers  generosity  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his,  Farquhar's,  audacity. 
He  did  not  require  the  money  just  at  once  ; 
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when  he  came  back  from  Sussex  it  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  actual  passing  of  the 
cash  from  Muriel's  hands  into  his  to  take  place. 
What  he  wanted  now  was  to  prepare  the 
ground — nay  more,  extract  an  absolute  promise 
— and  then  give  Muriel  such  time  to  make  her 
arrangements  as  might  be  necessary,  so  that 
he  could  have  the  money  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  see  her  alone, 
and  away  from  Madge.  At  Leavenworth  this 
would  now,  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
have  been  almost  impossible,  for,  under  some 
pretext  or  other.  Lady  Anstruther  contrived  in 
the  most  natural  way  in  the  world  to  be  nqarly 
always  in  his  society.  Laurence  Farquhar  was, 
however,  not  a  man  to  allow  such  a  paltry  ob- 
stacle as  this  to  stand  in  his  way  for  a  moment, 
and  he  arranged  the  matter  very  greatly  to  his 
satisfaction,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  now  opened  very  wide 
their  arms  to  their  daughter-in-law,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  already  to  chronicle ;  and  so  it 
had  been  arranged  that  Lady  Lyonesse  should 
be  presented,  and  make  her  dehut  in  London 
society  with  great  splendour  during  the  coming 
season,  and  this  of  course  necessitated  many  jour- 
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neys  to  town.  Laurence  watched  his  opportunity, 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  Madge  as  usual 
at  the  little  house  in  Kensington,  and  when  the 
hour  of  the  rendezvous  had  come  —  and  he 
knew  she  would  not  only  be  punctual,  but  wait 
for  him — he,  feeling  sure  the  coast  was  now 
clear,  sallied  forth  to  meet  Muriel,  having,  of 
course,  already  ascertained  where  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  her.  She  was  to  lunch  with  a 
cousin  of  the  Duke,  old  Lady  Astolat,  one  of 
the  most  amusing  women  in  town,  and  one 
with  whom  Laurence  Farquhar  had  been  in- 
timate for  many  years,  and  so  he  also  dropped 
in  there  to  luncheon  in  the  most  natural  way 
in  the  world,  and  by  artfully  directing  the  con- 
versation at  table,  it  was  not  long  before  an 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  by  which  he 
was  to  accompany  the  young  Marchioness  to 
Hunt  and  Koskells'  directly  after  luncheon,  to 
give  her  the  aid  of  his  well-known  good  taste 
and  general  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  select- 
ing jewels. 

'*  You  had  better  make  Arthur  write  to  Bou- 
cheron,"  Farquhar  had  suggested.  ''  They  make 
all  jewellery  for  women  with  so  much  better 
taste    in    Paris    than    here.       Everything   for 
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women  is  so  cumbersome  and  heavy  in  Eng- 
land." 

*'  Including  the  husbands,  as  a  rule  ! "  put  in 
wretched  old  Lady  Astolat,  whose  first  iniqui- 
ties dated  from  the  days  of  Almacks'.  But 
the  Duke  had  recommended  Hunt  and  Kos- 
kells  (his  Grace  had  probably  made  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  heavy  discount),  and  so  to 
Bond  Street  they  went  together,  Laurence  and 
Muriel  alone,  Lady  Astolat  finding  the  weather 
quite  too  cold  to  venture  out  in  quest  of 
jewels  not  destined  to  adorn  her  own  vener- 
able person. 

''  How  is  it  you  know  so  much  about  jewels  ?  " 
asked  Muriel,  when  they  had  left  the  shop  after 
a  very  lengthened  visit,  during  which  Lady 
Lyonesse  had  been  greatly  astonished  by  the 
extraordinary  knowledge  and  acumen  Laurence 
had  given  proof  of. 

Farquhar  sighed.  "  Oh,  we  had  splendid 
jewels  in  our  family  once.  My  poor  mother's 
diamonds  were  famous ! "  Then,  as  Muriel 
did  not  seem  to  rise  to  the  bait,  he  added,  with 
a  still  more  profound  sigh — "  We  had  to  sell 
them  all,  of  course  ! " 

"  What  a  terrible  shame  ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
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Lyonesse.  Then  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
''  For  yonr  father's  debts,  I  suppose  ? " 

Laurence  nodded.  "  Oh,  of  course  ! "  he  said. 
''  The  old  story  ! " 

They  had  turned  up  Bruton  Street,  for  Lady 
Lyonesse  had  some  errand  to  do  in  Park  Street 
before  returning  to  Lady  Astolat's,  and  as  the 
sun  was  shining,  although  the  air  Avas  pierc- 
ingly cold,  they  had  sent  on  the  carriage,  and 
decided  to  walk.  Laurence,  of  course,  had 
brought  this  about  on  purpose,  so  that  he  might 
have  the  time  to  open  his  batteries  at  his 
leisure. 

'*  How  is  your  poor  father  now  ?  "  inquired 
Muriel,  after  a  short  pause,  and  just  as  they 
were  reaching  Berkeley  Square. 

Laurence  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "  He's 
very  ill,  poor  old  boy ;  quite  broken  down  ! " 
Then  artfully  pretending  to  change  the  subject, 
while  all  the  time  keeping  it  in  the  same  chan- 
nel, he  exclaimed,  indicating  with  his  hand  the 
whole  Square  in  a  general  and  comprehensive 
way  — "  I'm  very  fond  of  Berkeley  Square. 
We  used  to  live  here  in  the  old  days — when  my 

poor  mother  was  alive,  and  before "     Then 

he  stopped. 
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"Laurence,  you  won't  be  offended  if  I  ask 
you  a  question,  will  you  ? "  inquired  Muriel, 
hesitatingly,  and  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  It's  coming  now,"  thought  Laurence. 

"  How  could  I  possibly  ever  be  offended  with 
you  ?  What  is  it  1  Ask  me  any  question  you 
like." 

'^  How  is  it,  then,  that  with  your  poor  father 
so  ill,  and  everything  so  dreary,  you  yourself 
are  always  so  gay  and  light-hearted — that  is, 
generally  ? "  she  added  hastily,  rather  regretting 
she  had  ventured  to  make  so  very  personal  a 
remark  when  she  saw  an  expression  of  pain 
pass  across  her  companion's  face.  It  was,^  in 
very  deed,  not  pain,  but  disappointment.  In- 
stead of  having  made  him  the  offer  of  money,  as 
he  had  fully  expected  she  was  about  to  do,  she 
had  merely  asked  him  a  rather  annoying  and 
awkward  question.  It  became  evident  to  him 
that  he  must  force  her  hand,  for  precious  time 
was  passing  rapidly  by,  and  the  carriage  was  to 
await  them  in  Park  Street. 

*'  I  have  been,  as  you  say,  very  gay  and  light- 
hearted  lately,  and  I  don't  wonder,  knowing  all 
the  terrible  troubles  of  my  life  as  you  alone  do, 
that  you  should  be  surprised  at  it,  and  should 

VOL.  II.  E 
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ask  me  the  question.  The  reason  is  simple 
enough.  I  had  cause,  or  thought  I  had  cause, 
until  this  very  morning,  to  hope  that  some  of 

my  worst  troubles  were  over ;  but  now ''  and 

he  paused  and  shook  his  head,  and  then  turning 
to  Muriel,  he  added,  in  a  tone  as  of  forced  gaiety, 
and  with  a  sad  smile,  "  I  am  afraid  henceforth 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  be  surprised  at  my 
gaiety.  I  am  off  to  the  country  on  purpose  to 
hide  myself,  and  not  to  bore  people  with  my 
miserable  troubles." 

"But  you  told  us  all — Arthur,  Madge,  me,  all 
of  us — that  you  were  only  going  to  be  absent  a 
few  days." 

*'  I  told  them  that,  for  what  do  they  care, 
good  and  kind  friends  though  they  are,  what 
really  becomes  of  me  ?  If  I  were  to  disappear 
for  ever  to-day  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
would  perhaps  miss  me  for  a  week  at  most.  Of 
course  they  are  quite  right,  and  life  would  be 
intolerable  if  every  one  were  to  inquire  and  pry 
and  know  about  and  sympathise  with  every 
one  else's  troubles.  With  you  it  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent, Muriel ;  you  have  a  right  to  inquire  and 
to  know."  Muriel  did  not  quite  see  how  she 
possessed  such  a  right,  and  certainly  regretted 
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having  asked  a  question  which  seemed  to  pro- 
voke such  painful  emotion ;  but  she  had  no 
time  given  her  to  explain,  even  if  she  had 
intended  doing  so,  for  Laurence  continued  at 
once — "  As  you  have  the  right  to  inquire  and 
to  know,  and  you  alone  in  all  the  world,  I  will 
tell  you.  One  of  our  oldest  and  dearest  friends 
— my  godfather,  in  fact — who  is  very  fond  of 
my  poor  father,  and  would  do  anything  for  him, 
had  made  arrangements  to  advance  us  a  large 
sum  of  money,  well  knowing  that  he  could  rely 
upon  my  honour  to  pay  him  back  by  instal- 
ments. This  large  sum.  of  money  was  to  go  to 
the  paying  off  of  some  debts  of  honour  con- 
tracted without  my  knowledge  by  my  poor 
father,  and  about  the  payment  of  which  he  has 
been  terribly  pressed  lately.  My  godfather,  of 
course,  would  have  been  perfectly  content  to 
wait,  knowing,  as  I  say,  that  I  can  easily  pay 
him  back  by  instalments.  He  would  have 
waited  when  these  other  men  would  not ;  so 
when  he  promised  to  do  this  for  my  father,  no 
wonder  you  saw  me  light-hearted  and  gay." 

"  Well,  and  now  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Lyonesse, 
as  this  hero  of  hers  paused. 

"  He  finds  he  can't  do  it ;  he  really  cannot. 
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He  is  not  trying  to  get  out  of  it — on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  heart-broken  about  it ;  but  he  can't 
do  it,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  me,  for  luckily  I  am 
as  strong  as  a  bull,  and  when  once  I  have  got 
over  the  breaking  of  this  bad  news  to  my 
father " 

''But  you  mustn't,  Laurence." 

"  Mustn't  what '? " 

"  Mustn't  break  it  to  him.  It  might  kill 
him  !  '^ 

"  It  may  ;  but  I  sometimes  think  death  would 
be  a  merciful  release  to  him.  Anyway,  of 
course  I  must  tell  him,  and  at  once." 

"  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  tell 
you,''  interrupted  Muriel.  "  You  must  let 
Arthur  and  me  lend  your  poor  father  the 
money.'' 

Here  it  was  at  last ! — not  in  the  form  which  he 
had  expected,  nor  in  a  form  he  could  possibly 
accept ;  but  still  here  it  had  come,  and  it  only 
remained  for  Laurence  now  to  shape,  accept, 
and  benefit  by  it.  He  aimed  a  death-blow  at 
Arthur's  unwelcome  presence  in  the  matter  at 
once — demolished  it  as  follows  : — 

"  Arthur  and  you  lend  me  the  money  !    Why, 
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Muriel,  you  must  have  taken  leave  of  your 
senses  !  Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  wouldn't 
take  it,  I  know  Arthur  well  enough  to  know  he 
wouldn't  lend  it.'' 

"  Yes,  he  would  if  I  asked  him  to, — my 
money.     I  have  a  lot  now,  you  know." 

"  I  know  Arthur  better  than  you  do,  my  dear 
Muriel.  Gracious  God  !  I  would  sooner  let  these 
men  seize  all  my  poor  father's  furniture,  and 
turn  him  out  of  his  home  a  beggar,  as  they 
threaten  to  do,  than  take  a  penny  of  Arthur's 
money.  He's  the  best  fellow  breathing,  and  the 
best  friend  I  have  living,  except  you ;  but  he  is, 
as  you  said  yourself,  very  proud,  and  he  would 
despise  me  for  taking  it,  even  if  he  lent  it." 

''  Despise  you  !  Oh,  Laurence,  who  could 
despise  you  ?  I  don't  think  there  is  another 
man  in  London  who  would  have  acted  so  nobly 
to  your  father  and — and — and  to  me,  as  you 
have  done." 

''  You  think  so,  dear  Muriel,  because  you  are 
a  woman,  and  women  have  more  tender  and 
delicate  feelings  of  honour  than  men.  Men  are 
hard — rightly,  justly,  and  properly  so  ;  and  men 
in  the  position  of  Arthur  have  so  many  calls 
upon  their  purse,  that  they  can't  afford  to  assist 
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beggars.  Besides,  he  comes  of  a  hard  family,  as 
you  know." 

This  last  fact  Muriel  had  to  acknowledge  to 
be  true.  She  knew  it  but  too  well,  and  this 
thought  was  followed  by  the  reflection  of  how 
much  more  noble  in  mind  and  heart  was  this 
poor,  untitled,  penniless  young  hero  now  walk- 
ing by  her  side,  than  the  splendid  Duke  with 
his  palaces  and  his  garter.  Her  mind  was  made 
up  at  once. 

'*  If  you  won't  take  it  from  Arthur,  you  must 
take  it  from  me,  Laurence." 

'^  From  you,  Muriel !  /  borrow  money  from 
a  woman,  and  that  woman  you !  Lady  Lyon- 
esse,  what  have  I  ever  done  that  you  should 
insult  me  so  1 " 

This  last  exclamation  was  thrown  ofi"  in  a 
style  worthy  of  Frederick  Lemaitre  at  his  very 
best.  MurieFs  heart  was  wrung.  They  had 
now  turned  into  desolate  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  they  were  quite  alone  save  for  a  policeman 
or  two  and  a  few  wandering  and  empty  hansoms. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Laurence.  Don't  call  me  Lady 
Lyonesse,  and  don't  speak  of  my  insulting  you. 
You  know  you  are  the  best  friend  I  have  after 
Arthur,  and  that  all  my  present  happiness  I  owe 
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to  you  ;  "  here  she  put  up  her  hand,  for  she  saw 
he  was  about  to  interrupt.  "  Listen  to  me — 
hear  me  out.  I  have  listened  to  you  long  enough  ; 
you  must  listen  to  me  now.  You  7nust  take 
this  money.  Nobody  shall  know  of  it,  but  you 
must  take  it.     It  has  come  to  me  as  if  dropped 

from   the    clouds,    and     if — if "    here    she 

hesitated  a  little,  but  then  with  an  effort  pro- 
ceeded with  great  excitement,  for  she  feared  he 
would  interrupt  her  before  she  had  had  her  say 
out, — "  if  you  had  married  me,  of  course  it  would 
have  been  yours.'' 

^^  Never  !  "  exclaimed  Laurence.  '^  I  loved 
you  for  yourself !  I  will  tell  you  now  what  I 
never  intended  to  have  told  you,  and  that  is, 
that  I  more  than  suspected  your  poor  father's 
embarrassments  when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me. 
Of  course  I  could  not  foresee  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe that  occurred,  but  I  knew  enough  to 
embolden  me,  a  poor  man,  to  ask  you,  a  dower- 
less  girl,  to  be  my  wife !  Do  you  think  I 
should  ever  have  dared  to  ask  the  only  child  of 
the  rich  Sir  William  Meredith  to  marry  me  if 
I  had  not  known  his  riches  to  have  vanished  '? 
Do  you  think  me  so  vile  as  that,  Muriel  ?  Or 
even  if  you  do  think  me  so  vile,  do  you  think 
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me  such  a  fool  as  to  have  thought  a  rich  and 
ambitious  man  like  your  father  would  ever 
have  consented  to  your  union  with  a  beggar '? 
If  I  am  a  villain,  I  am  at  least  not  a  fool ! " 

Here  again  Frederick  Lemaitre  was  equalled. 
Muriel's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  How  good  you  are,  Laurence !  "  she  mur- 
mured, taking  her  little  hand  out  of  her  muff 
and  putting  it  on  his  arm.  "You  are  even 
more  noble  than  I  thought !  So  you  wanted  to 
marry  me  when  you  thought  I  hadn't  a  penny, 
and  gave  me  up  that  I  might  marry  money  ! 
Laurence,  I  sometimes  think  you  are  too  noble, 
— too  noble  and  good  for  this  world  ! " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Muriel :  we  might  as  well 
talk  plainly  now,  once  and  for  all,  for  we  shall 
never  revert  to  this  subject  again.  I  gave  you 
up,  not  that  you  might  marry  money,  but  be- 
cause I  saw  that  your  heart  was  not  mine — 
that  you  loved  Arthur." 

''  You  saw  that '?  " 

Laurence  laughed  bitterly.  "  Love  like  the 
love  I  had  for  you  has  a  terribly  keen  eyesight, 
Lady  Lyonesse.  As  it  gives  itself  up  entirely, 
so  it  claims  all  in  return,  and  if  anything  is 
held  back,  that  defalcation  is  detected  at  once. 
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I  had  suspected  at  first  that  you  might  have 
loved  Arthur,  but  when  you  put  out  your  dear 
hand  to  me  that  morning  in  the  Bois,  I  told 
myself  I  had  been  dreaming,  and  that  even  if 
you  had  ever  loved  him,  that  love  was  dead  ; 
but  when  you  came  to  me  that  terrible  morn- 
ing in  the  Tuileries,  when  you  told  me  he  had 
offered  himself,  and  that  you  were  about  to  re- 
fuse him  because  you  thought  yourself  bound 
to  me,  I  saw  I  had  deceived  myself,  and  that 
your  heart  was  his,  and  his  alone."  Here  he 
stopped,  apparently  for  want  of  breath,  and 
Muriel  looked  at  him  with  something  akin  to 
adoration  in  her  eyes.  "  Do  you  think,'*^  he 
continued,  following  up  his  advantage,  "  that  if 
I  had  not  seen  this,  I  would  have  given  you  up 
— you,  my  sun,  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all — even 
if  he  had  been  fifty  times  more  noble  and  fifty 
times  more  rich  ?  I  told  you  it  was  your  duty 
to  your  mother,  but  I  lied  to  you,  I  lied  to 
you,  because  I  wanted  to  show  your  tender 
generous  heart  a  way  out  of  a  cage  into 
which  it  had  innocently  entered,  and  which  it 
was  beating  its  sweet  life  out  to  be  released 
from.  I  lied  to  you  that  you  might  not  be 
forced  to  lie  to  yourself.     What  cared  I  about 
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the  dishonour  of  the  lying  "?  I,  who  had  never 
lied  before,  lied  then,  and  that  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  laid  down  my  life 
before  you  as  a  cloak,  that  you  might  walk 
over  and  bemire.  Duty  to  your  mother ! 
Faugh  I  had  your  love  for  Arthur  not  blinded 
you,  you  would  have  seen  through  the  subter- 
fuge at  once.  The  clearest  proof  that  you 
could  give  me  that  your  heart  was  his,  was  that 
you  believed,  eagerly  believed,  so  transparent 
a  lie.  Why,  there  is  no  mother  living  to 
whom  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  makes  a  daugh- 
ter's life  holy,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  good,  is 
due ;  and  you  would  have  sacrificed  all  that  if 
you  had  given  me  up,  loving  me,  to  marry 
Arthur,  not  loving  him.  The  lie,  indeed,  was 
so  transparent  as  to  be  hardly  a  lie.  I  knew 
the  nobleness  of  your  heart  well  enough  to  know 
that  you  would  not  fear  poverty  with  a  man 
you  loved,  and  I  knew  that  with  hard  work  I 
could  easily  earn  enough  to  keep  you  and  your 
mother  even  in  luxury.  But  how  could  I  take 
you  when  your  eyes,  your  voice,  nay,  even  your 
words  and  tears,  all  told  me  you  loved  Arthur  ? 
The  lie  I  told  you  w^as  even  an  insult  to  you, 
but  your  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  happy  tears 
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at  your  release  that  you  never  saw  the  insult. 
God  help  me  !  I  have  told  you  all  now,  and 
you  know  me  for  the  base  thing  I  am — a  man 
who  has  slain  himself  with  a  falsehood  I " 

'^  Oh  Laurence  I  Laurence  !  what  can  I  say 
to  you  ?  what  can  I  do  for  you  "? "  cried  Muriel, 
now  overwhelmed  with  the  glory  of  this  apoca- 
lypse of  love.  "  You  have  sacrificed  everything 
for  me,  and  you  will  not  let  me  do  even  the 
most  paltry  thing  for  you.  And  yet  you  say 
you  loved  me  !  If  you  have  any  of  that  love 
left,  if  you  don't  want  to  embitter  all  this  pres- 
ent happiness  which  I  owe  to  you,  let  me  do 
this  thing  for  your  father.  Let  me,  Laurence, 
do — I  beg  you,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  take  money  for  my 
heart's  sacrifice  ?  If  you  think  that  of  me, 
Muriel,  we  had  better  never  meet  again." 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  Laurence — you  know  I 
do  not  think  it.  I  think  you  the  best,  truest, 
noblest  man  on  earth,  and  that  is  why  I  beg 
you  to  stoop  down  to  poor  me  and  let  me  be 
honoured  by  reaching  up  to  you.  You  must 
do  it,  Laurence — you  must  do  it !  It  is  not  to 
you  I  give  the  money  :  it  is  to  your  father. 
Think  of  that,  Laurence  !     You  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  it — nothing.  You  need  never  see 
it.  Tell  me  where  to  send  it.  I  have 
£20,000  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  at  once, 
now,  to-day,  this  minute.  It  is  mine,  all  mine, 
every  penny  of  it,  and  to  what  nobler  use  can 
I  put  it  than  this  !  Nobody  shall  know  it, 
nobody  can  know  it.  You  shall  pay  it  back 
to  me,  I  will  take  it  back  from  you  to  whom 
I  shall  not  have  given  it,  and  I  shall  glory  in 
doing  so,  and  in  knowing  that  you  have  let  me 
take  part,  no  matter  how  small  a  part,  in  the 
glory  of  your  life.  If  you  loved  me  once,  Lau- 
rence— and  I  know,  I  feel  sure  you  did — let 
me  now  at  least  prove  that  I  am  worthy  of  that 
love.  You  cannot  refuse  me  that,  Laurence ! 
You  must  not  refuse  me  that ! " 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Muriel.  Your  generous  heart  is  leading  you 
to  say  words  that  have  no  meaning.  What 
would  the  world  say  if  I  should  take  this 
money  from  you  1  You  yourself,  I  know,  are 
too  noble  to  think  the  worse  of  me — but  the 
world  ! " 

"  The  world  !  Why,  Laurence,  I  tell  you  no- 
body could  ever  know.  No  human  being  living 
could  ever  suspect  it.     And  then  I  shall  not 
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give  it  to  you — I  will  send  it  to  your  father, 
and  you  shall  repay  me." 

''No,  Muriel,  this  is  impossible.  There  are 
depths  of  baseness  to  which  even  I  cannot 
stoop,  even  for  my  father's  sake.  Even  to 
save  his  life — and  this  money  would  do  no  more 
than  save  his  life — I  could  not  do  this  thing.'' 

"  Then  I  shall  tell  everything  to  Arthur ! " 
exclaimed  Muriel,  now  excited  beyond  measure. 

"  You  will,  Muriel  ?  Never  !  You  would 
only  harm  me,  and  ruin  your  own  happiness." 

"  And  what  will  my  happiness  be  worth  to 
me  hereafter,  if  you  will  not  let  me  do  this  thing 
for  you — for  your  father  ?  Do  you  think  I  can 
eat,  and  sleep,  and  smile,  and  live,  while  I 
know  all  that  I  now  know  1  Laurence,  I  beg 
you,  I  implore  you,  in  your  father  s  name,  for 
his  sake,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
you  once  had  for  me,  do  not  refuse  me,  and 
wreck  for  ever  all  the  happiness  that  you  have 
blessed  me  with.  See,  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
loved  Arthur,  and  that  I  was  glad — more  glad 
than  ever  girl  was  before,  I  think — when  I 
thought  that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  you 
and  my  mother,  and  marry  him.  But  you 
deceived  me,   Laurence — dear,    noble,   glorious 
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Laurence,  you  deceived  me — you  have  con- 
fessed you  did  !  AVliy  should  you  make  me 
bear  the  cruel  burden  of  the  deceit  of  which 
I  was  guiltless  ?  Have  pity  on  me^  Laurence — 
you  who  are  so  noble  and  generous,  have  pity 
on  me — and  let  me  enjoy  the  happiness  you 
have  built  up  for  me  with  the  sacrifice  of  your 
own  heart,  and  do  not  let  your  love  for  me 
prove  to  me  a  curse !  '* 

"  God  forbid  it  should  ever  do  that,  Muriel !" 
said  Laurence  solemnly,  his  face  being  really 
pale  with  emotion,  for  £20,000  was  a  much 
larger  sum  than  he  had  ever  thought  of  asking 
for. 

"  But  it  will,"  exclaimed  Muriel,  "  whether 
you  say  God  forbid  it  or  not !  Your  love  for 
me  will  be  a  curse,  and  your  self-sacrifice  and 
noble  and  heroic  deceit, — a  curse  that  will  em- 
bitter all  my  life,  if  you  will  not  listen  to  me 
now,  and  do  what  I  beg  of  you."  Here  she 
stopped  short,  quite  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
and  said  solemnly,  "  Laurence,  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  stand  it !  You  have  no  right  to  refuse 
to  listen  to  my  prayer,  you  have  no  right  to 
wantonly  break  up  my  life  and  happiness,  be- 
cause you  deceived  me  and  let  me  break  up 
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yours.  If  you  will  not  let  me  do  this  thing, 
I  swear  I  will  tell  Arthur  everything  this  very 
night — everything ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  it  will 
harm  you  and  ruin  me,  as  I  believe  it  will,  it 
is  your  fault,  and  you  will  only  have  yourself 
to  thank !  Kemember  I  am.  in  earnest.  I 
swear  I  will  do  it,  and  at  once.  I  want  your 
answer  now,  before  we  go  a  step  farther.  Will 
you  promise,  or  shall  I  tell  Arthur '?  I  will  get 
into  that  cab  that  is  passing  and  go  down  to  the 
Carlton  now,  if  you  will  not  promise  ! " 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  promise,  Muriel V 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  by  all  that  you 
hold  most  sacred,  by  your  love  for  your  father, 
by  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  to  take  this 
£20,000,  and  give  it  back  to  me  when  you  can." 

Laurence  paused,  looked  at  her,  and  seeing 
the  stern  decision  of  her  face,  replied,  "I  can- 
not do  that,   Muriel ;    you   cannot  ask  me  to 

,'^  here  Muriel  broke  away  from  him,  and 

walking  up  to  the  kerbstone  signalled  to  a  cab. 
"  Wait,  wait,  Muriel — you  are  mad  !  Listen  to 
me." 

"  Promise  !  '^  she  said,  waving  once  more  to 
the  cabman,  who,  luckily,  did  not  see  her 
signal. 
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"  You  must  give  me  time  to  think,  Muriel ! " 

"  I  will  not  give  you  a  minute  to  think ; 
promise ! " 

He  hesitated.  Muriel  again  waved  to  the 
cab.  This  time  the  man  saw  her,  and  came 
driving  up. 

"  Go  away,"  said  Laurence  angrily.  "  The 
lady  does  not  want  you :  she  has  made  a 
mistake.  Listen  to  me,  Muriel,"  and  he  drew 
her  on.     ''  This  is  all  I  can  do " 

"  I  want  your  promise,  and  nothing  else." 

*^  I  will  promise  to  ask  you  for  this  money  if 
I  find  I  cannot  do  without  it — if  I  cannot  find 
it  in  any  other  way." 

*'  That  is  not  enough ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Lyonesse. 

*'You  must  not  ask  me  to  promise  more, 
Muriel.  Not  more  now,  or  you  will  drive  me 
to  despair." 

"  What  will  you  promise,  then  ? " 

"That  if  I  find  my  father  really  needs  it,  I 
will  ask  you  for  it." 

Muriel  looked  at  him  narrowly.  "I  cannot 
trust  you,"  she  said,  after  a  pause — "  I  cannot 
trust  you,  Laurence.  But  this  is  what  I  will  do 
— I  will  draw  the  money  out  at  once  and  have 
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it  by  me.  I  will  wait  one  fortnight,  not  a  day 
longer,  and  if  I  have  not  heard  from  you  then, 
if  I  do  not  find  out  for  myself  that  your  father 
is  quite  out  of  all  trouble, — and,  mind  you,  I 
shall  make  inquiries,  and  find  out  without  you 
or  any  one  else  knowing  it, — I  shall  tell  all  to 
Arthur — everything,  and  then  let  come  what 
may  !  Up  to  fourteen  days  from  to-day  the 
money  shall  be  in  my  drawer  waiting  for  you. 
After  that  time  it  will  be  too  late,  and  you  will 
have  dragged  us  all  down  to  ruin.  Remember, 
Laurence — only  fourteen  days  !  " 

"  Muriel,  I  will  promise  ;  and  more  than  that, 
I  will  promise  to  write  to  you  this  very  week, 
or,  if  not  write  to  you,  put  something  in  a 
letter  to  Arthur  that  you  will  understand  about 
my  father  s  matters,  so  that  you  need  not  make 
inquiries,  which  might  only  harm  us  all.  But 
if  I  do  this  for  you,  Muriel — if  I  promise  this, 
and  thus  put  the  last  shred  of  honour  I  have 
left  me  under  your  feet — you  must  in  return 
promise  me  to  spare  me,  and  to  let  this  shame 
of  mine  be  a  secret  between  us  to  the  grave ! " 

*'  Do  you  take  me  for  the  vilest  woman  on 
earth,  Laurence  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  not 
sooner  die  than  breathe  a  word  to  any  one  ?     If 
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you  cannot  trust  me  to  keep  this  secret  for  your 
sake,  you  can  at  least  trust  me  to  do  so  for  ??i?/ 
own.  Where  should  I  be  if  it  became  known  ? 
You  speak  of  the  world,  and  what  the  world 
would  say !  Why,  if  this  became  known,  the 
world  would  treat  me  as  one  polluted  beyond 
the  reach  of  help." 

Tiaurence  was,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  this 
most  imjDortant  fact,  but  was  none  the  less  pleased 
to  see  that  his  victim  fully  appreciated  it  also. 
"Well,"  he  said,  '^let  it  be  so,  then.  I  have 
fiillen  so  low,  I  can  hardly  fall  lower.  I  shall 
know  at  all  events  that  you  will  not  despise 
me." 

"  Here  is  the  carriage,"  exclaimed  Muriel,  as 
they  turned  into  Park  Street;  ''you  must  leave 
me  now,  Laurence.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
talk  so.  You  have  made  me  ill — wretchedly 
ill' — and  I  must  drive  home  at  once  and  alone. 
No,  I  insist  upon  it " — as  Laurence  seemed  about 
to  demur — "  you  must  leave  me  !  Good-bye, 
and  remember  " — and  she  got  into  the  carriage, 
told  the  footman  to  return  home,  and  left  Lau- 
rence the  happiest  man  in  London. 

He  drove  at  once  to  Kensington.  He  was,  of 
course,  hours  late,  but  he  knew  Madge  would 
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be  waiting  for  him  ;  and  as  he  intended  running 
down  to  Sussex  that  very  night,  he  must,  of 
course,  see  her.  He  found  Madge,  as  he  had 
expected,  in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  suspense  ; 
but  as  he  had  never  kept  her  waiting  before, 
and  as  he  had  made  up  a  long  tale,  w^iich  led 
her  to  believe  that  if  he  had  not  accompanied 
Lady  Lyonesse  to  the  jeweller's,  some  suspicion 
might  have  been  aroused,  she  finally  forgave 
him  for  having  kept  her  waiting,  and  all  the 
more  readily  when  he  reminded  her  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  absent  liimself  for  a  few 
days  that  evening.  But  she  also  took  advantage 
of  this  coming  departure  to  urge  upon  her  lover 
once  more  the  necessity  of  flight,  assuring  him 
with  more  impassioned  eloquence  than  ever  that 
a  lengthened  continuance  of  such  a  life  as  they 
were  now  leading — a  life  of  hidden  guilt — was 
quite  beyond  her  powers  of  endurance,  and 
telling  him  amid  tears  and  kisses  that  if  he  did 
not  care  enough  about  her  to  run  aw^ay  with  her 
when  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
him,  she  should  put  a  tragic  period  to  their 
intrigue  by  destroying  herself.  Farquhar  hardly 
attached  much  importance  to  the  threats  of 
suicide,  but  nevertheless  he  listened  to  all  Madge 
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had  to  say  concerning  an  immediate  elopement 
with  considerable  interest,  if  indeed  without 
much  sympathy,  although  the  certainty  which 
he  now  had  of  being  able  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  so  considerable  a  sum  of 
ready  money  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling induced  him  to  view  the  ultimate  necessity 
of  a  flight  with  Lady  Anstruther  with  more 
equanimity  than  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  possible.  Of  course,  nothing 
like  an  elopement  should  be  indulged  in  so  long 
as  Sir  James  had  the  good  taste  to  keep  his 
eyes  closed,  or  so  long  as  no  kind  friend  under- 
took the  office  of  opening  them  for  him  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  he 
now  told  himself  with  much  complacency  that 
the  sojourn  of  a  month  or  two  with  Madge,  who 
really  in  many  ways  was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  his  many  conquests,  would  not  be  alto- 
gether unpleasant,  and  could  now  be  enjoyed 
without  having  their  guilty  bliss  disturbed  by 
the  interference  of  such  wholly  unromantic  indi- 
viduals as  duns  and  process-servers,  for  whom 
surely  there  should  be  no  place  allowed  in  the 
sparrow-drawn  car  of  Venus.  On  his  return 
alone  from  such  a  trip — should  such  a  trip  be 
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necessary,  of  course,  and  when  lie  had  wearied 
of  her  caresses — he  could  leave  her  a  substantial 
present  in  the  way  of  a  cheque,  and  doubtless 
on  his  return  alone  to  London  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  inducing  his  friends  to  believe 
that  in  this  special  case  the  Sabine  lady  had 
run  away  with  the  guileless  Eoman.  He  knew 
that  in  such  cases  society  is  generally  so  busy 
hurling  slings  and  arrows  at  the  peccant  female, 
that  the  male  delinquent  for  the  most  j)art,  and 
especially  if  he  be  endowed  with  a  little  savoir 
faire  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ready  money, 
is  apt  to  escape  almost  wholly  unscathed,  and 
can  afford  to  bide  his  time  and  wait  for  a  puri- 
fying amnesty  to  be  granted  to  him,  when  the 
vivid  interest  created  by  to-morrow's  scandal 
shall  dispel  all  memory  of  to-day's  as  surely  as 
this  nail  will  drive  out  that.  So  Laurence  Far- 
quhar  listened  with  interest  and  attention  to 
Lady  Anstruther's  eagerly  elaborated  plans  for 
flight,  only  interrupting  her  fervid  eloquence 
with  no  less  fervid  kisses,  but  all  the  while 
firmly  decided  to  take  no  rash  step  without  first 
consulting  Vincent  Graham,  to  whom  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  drop  a  line  on  his 
arrival  in  Sussex.     When  first  he  reached  Bog- 
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nor,  however,  he  found  matters  so  much  worse 
than  he  had  expected,  that  during  the  first  day 
he  could  find  no  time  to  write  to  any  one. 

Among  the  letters  there  lying  unopened  and 
addressed  to  his  father  he  found  two  from  the 
Jews,  who  had  thus  broken  their  word,  and 
were  very  evidently  not  disposed  to  give  him 
the  month's  respite  from  annoyance  which  he 
had  counted  on,  and  which  they  had  promised 
to  extend  to  him.  The  letters  were  very  dread- 
ful letters ;  but  the  most  dreadful  part  of  it  all 
was  that  they  should  have  come  at  all,  for 
Laurence  had  fondly  believed  that  his  father's 
address  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  London 
world,  and  he  had  taken  good  care  that,  so  far 
as  in  him  lay,  it  should  remain  a  profound 
secret  to  the  entire  universe.  To  Mado^e  he 
had  given  the  address  of  a  friendly  tavern-keeper 
at  Chichester,  and  where  he  knew  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  would  be  in  safety.  No  one  else 
even  knew  that  he  was  going  into  Sussex,  he 
having  led  Muriel  to  believe  that  the  parent 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  resided 
in  Essex.  These  Jews  had,  however,  rushed  in 
where  angels  had  been  denied  ambulancy,  and 
it   mattered  little   or   nothing   lioiv    they   had 
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got  the  address,  for  that  they  had  it  the  exist- 
ence of  these  obnoxious  letters  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  Of  course  he  must  remove  his  father 
to  other  quarters  the  moment  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  him  ;  but  Mr  Farquhar,  senior,  was  now 
absent — had  wandered  forth  one  morning  drunk 
a  few  days  before,  and  had  not  been  heard  of 
since,  though  the  police  had  been  communicated 
with.  This  fact  in  itself  caused  Laurence  no 
uneasiness :  his  father  had  thus  disappeared 
twice  before,  and  had  always  returned  very 
ragged  and  dirty  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 
He  did  not  know  Laurence's  new  address  in 
town,  and  the  hall -porter  of  the  Carlton  had 
got  strict  orders  to  say  Mr  Laurence  Farquhar 
had  just  left  for  Scotland  or  Paris,  should  Mr 
Farquhar,  senior,  call ;  so  that,  so  far  as  any 
molestation  or  annoyance  from  his  father  in 
town  was  concerned — always,  of  course,  except- 
ing that  which  might  arise  from  a  chance  meet- 
ing in  the  street — Laurence  felt  quite  at  ease. 
What  annoyed  him  now  was  that  his  father 
should  have  wandered  forth  just  at  this  un- 
timely moment,  although  that  he  had  not  been 
there  to  receive  the  letters  from  the  Jews  was 
providential  after  all,  for  through  these  vermin 
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old  Farquliar  would  have  learned  his  son's  ad- 
dress— which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  letters — and  then  he,  the 
younger  man,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
move  from  his  chambers,  whereas  it  was  so 
much  more  simple  and  convenient  for  all  par- 
ties concerned  that  the  older  gentleman  should 
change  his  quarters,  the  whisky  being  about 
equally  good,  or  the  reverse,  in  all  the  public- 
houses  in  England.  There  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  do  now  but  to  wait.  He  dared  not 
leave  lest  the  Jews  should  arrive  and  he  not 
be  there  to  receive  them ;  and  so  on  the  second 
day  after  his  arrival  he  had  schooled  himself 
into  a  philosophical  frame  of  mind,  which  per- 
mitted of  his  writing  letters.  He  had  already 
received  one  (addressed,  as  we  have  said,  to  a 
neighbouring  town)  from  Madge,  and  this  he 
replied  to,  of  course,  at  once,  writing  in  a 
guarded  style  and  saying  but  little,  but  at 
the  same  time  almost  of  a  necessity,  but 
perhaps  without  his  knowledge,  breathing  a 
certain  amount  of  sentiment  into  his  words, 
which  might  easily  have  been  evilly  interpreted 
by  an  ill-intentioned  reader.  It  would  indeed 
require  the  ingenuity  of  a  ijctit  Ahhe  of  the 
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time  of  Louis  XV.  to  write  to  an  impassioned 
mistress  a  letter  which  would  in  some  degree 
satisfy  her,  and  at  the  same  time  not  offend  a 
devoted  husband,  and,  although  clever  enough 
in  some  ways,  Laurence  Farquhar  was  far  from 
being  of  the  high  excellence  in  the  art  of  love 
reached  by  the  companions  and  disciples  of  the 
Abbe  Dubois.  So  the  first  letter  he  wrote  was 
in  itself  compromising,  according  to  our  peculiar 
and  insular  views ;  and  it  was  compromising 
although  Laurence,  while  writing  it,  had  ever 
had  the  fact  before  his  mind  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  folly  to  let  his  pen  trace  a  word  the 
husband  could  not  read  :  it  was  compromising 
more,  perhaps,  in  what  it  led  up  to,  and  then 
left  unsaid,  than  in  what  was  actually  written. 
But  that  it  was  the  letter  of  a  lover  to  his 
mistress,  any  one,  save  of  course  the  traditionally 
blind  husband,  would  have  detected  at  a  glance. 
On  his  return  to  Bognor  from  Chichester, 
where  he  had  taken  care  to  post  his  letter  to 
Madge  himself,  he  ordered  lunch  at  the  Nor- 
folk Hotel,  for  he  hardly  cared  to  trust  to  the 
cuisine,  which  might  do  well  enough  for  his 
father,  at  the  Cottage ;  and  while  waiting  for 
it  to  be  served,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Vincent 
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Graham,  addressing  the  letter  to  the  Eue  Lafitte. 
In  this  letter  also  he  was  guarded,  and  told  his 
story,  and  asked  the  advice  he  required,  as  if  it 
were  for  a  third  party,  well  knowing  that  the 
old  villain  whom  he  was  writing  to  would  easily 
read  between  the  lines.  The  letter  was,  of  course, 
grossly  cynical ;  but  as  no  names  were  men- 
tioned, and  as  Laurence  appeared  to  be  telling 
the  story  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  felt  convinced 
he  ran  no  danger,  even  if  Graham  should  leave 
the  letter  about,  which  was  not  likely.  As  he 
was  writing  on  paper  bearing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  he  took  care, 
however,  to  run  his  pen  lightly  through  this, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  letter  put — "  I  am 
only  staying  here  for  a  few  days,  so  don't 
answer  me  here.  On  leaving  here  I  am  going 
to  pass  a  few  days  with  the  Lyonesses  at 
Leavenworth,  but  you  know  the  address  of 
my  diggings  in  town,  and  so  had  better 
address  me  there,  for  your  reply  will,  I  am 
afraid,  hardly  be  fit  for  publication.  By  the 
way,  burn  this  when  you  have  read  it."  When 
he  had  written  and  posted  this  precious  docu- 
ment, and  lunched,  he  strolled  back  to  the 
Cottage,  in  hopes  that  some  news  might  have 
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arrived  there  of  his  father's  whereabouts,  but 
there  was  no  news. 

Life  at  Bognor  was  now  becoming  an  intoler- 
able bore ;  for  of  course  the  society  of  his 
wretched  cousin,  whom  he  paid  to  act  as  keeper 
of  his  father,  and  who  earned  his  pittance  so 
badly,  was  most  offensive  to  him,  and  he  knew 
nobody  in  the  neighbourhood,  having,  indeed, 
chosen  that  spot  as  being  a  capital  place  in 
which  to  hide  away  from  the  eyes  of  all  friends 
and  acquaintances  the  alcoholic  eccentricities  of 
his  sire.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  dared  not 
go  yet,  with  the  visit  of  these  Jews  perhaps 
imminent,  and  yet  to  stay  was  to  him  torture. 
When — oh,  when  I  —  would  his  father  wander 
back,  and  allow  himself  to  be  stupefied  into 
consenting  to  an  immediate  change  of  quarters  1 
The  following  morning  he  found  at  Chichester 
a  very  augry  epistle  awaiting  him  from  Madge, 
who  certainly  did  not  mince  her  words,  and 
whose  letters  would,  in  their  passionate  simplic- 
ity, have  delighted  the  heart  of  Jean  Jacques. 
She  had  not  heard  from  him,  and  she  was  angry. 
She  reproached  him  with  loving  her  no  longer, 
and  concluded  her  effusion  by  a  torrent  of  ver- 
bal caresses,  begging  him  to  write  at  once.    This 
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he  did, — he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  He  was 
bored  to  death.  He  loved  this  woman  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  for  his  selfish  nature  to  under- 
stand that  emotion  ;  and  he,  moreover,  felt  that 
the  reproaches  he  thus  met  with  from  his  mis- 
tress were  wholly  unmerited.  So  this  second 
letter  was,  by  its  very  nature  and  essence,  in- 
finitely more  compromising  than  the  first.  Then 
came  another  dreary  afternoon,  and  more  tedious 
and  anxious  hours  of  waiting  for  his  father. 
The  following  morning  brought  him  another 
letter  from  Madge,  this  time  full  of  nothing  but 
sweet  and  caressing  words,  but  containing,  in 
a  dainty  postscript,  a  tender  reproach  that  his 
letter  had  been  cold.  Thus  stimulated  by  his 
love,  and  spurred  on  by  ennui,  Laurence  forgot 
still  further  his  prudence,  and  wrote  a  really 
passionate  letter,  in  which  he  poured  forth  his 
heart,  and  spoke  of  how  he  longed  and  looked 
forward  to  clasping  her  once  more  in  his  arms. 
Hardly  had  he  posted  this  letter,  which  was 
short,  and  written  in  a  moment  of  sudden  and 
great  tenderness,  than  he  regretted  it;  but  it 
was  now  too  late,  and  he  could  only  trust  to 
Providence  to  safely  convey  it  to  the  hands  for 
which  it  was  intended, — he  at  the  same  time 
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mentally  resolving,  with  many  oaths,  that  noth- 
ing would  induce  him  so  to  commit  himself  in 
future,  let  Madge  be  pleased  or  displeased.  In 
fact,  he  almost  decided  not  to  write  at  all  again, 
for  it  was  hardly  possible  that  his  father  should 
not  be  found  and  brought  back  ere  long,  even 
if  he  did  not  come  back  of  his  own  sweet  will, 
as  was  generally  the  case.  So  the  following 
morning,  when  he  received  another  letter  from 
Lady  Anstruther,  he  contented  himself  with, 
after  reading  and  kissing  it,  destroying  it,  and 
leaving  it  without  an  answer,  well  knowing 
that  such  amantium  irce  as  this  seeming  ne- 
glect might  give  rise  to  would,  when  he  returned 
and  explained  his  reasons,  lead  to  a  most  de- 
lightful redintegratio  amoris. 

Things  were  now,  however,  beginning  to  as- 
sume a  rather  serious  aspect.  He  had  now  been 
a  week  at  Bognor — one  week  out  of  the  precious 
fortnis^ht  which  was  all  that  Muriel  would  ac- 
cord  him,  and  which  he  had  at  first  called  to 
himself,  with  a  smile,  his  "  Sussex  fortnight," 
but  the  rapidly  approaching  termination  of 
which  he  now  looked  upon  almost  with  terror. 
He  knew  Lady  Lyonesse  well  enough  to  know 
that  she  would  be  true  to  her  word,  and  tell  all 
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to  her  husband  the  moment  the  fourteen  days 
stipulated  on  should  have  expired  ;  and  it  was, 
of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question  that  any 
number  of  dunning  Hebrews  and  drunken* 
fathers  should  be  allowed  not  only  to  bring  the 
thunderbolt  of  a  scandal  upon  his  head,  but  at 
the  same  time  deprive  him  of  the  coveted  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  He  decided  to  wait  another 
three  days,  then  leave  Bognor,  run  down  to 
Leavenworth,  get  his  money  and  come  back, 
trusting  to  his  cousin  (to  whom  he  would  make 
a  handsome  present)  to  wire  to  him  to  an  ad- 
dress he  could  give  in  the  event  of  his  father  or 
the  Jews  putting  in  an  appearance  during  his 
short  absence.  But  the  letter  which  he  received 
from  Madge  on  the  following  morning  brought 
him,  in  a  negative  way,  most  terrible  news,  and 
induced  him  to  considerably  modify  his  plans. 
From  what  Lady  Anstruther  wrote,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  passionate  epistle  he  had  penned 
two  days  before  had  miscarried  or  been  inter- 
cepted ;  for  not  only  she  made  no  mention  of 
it,  but  reproached  him  bitterly  for  his  silence. 
What  was  to  be  done  1  He  must  leave  Bognor, 
of  course,  at  once,  but  only  go  to  London,  and 
not  proceed  to  Leavenworth  just  yet ;  for  al- 
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though  it  was  easy  to  see  from  Madge's  letter 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  catastrophe  had 
taken  place  so  far,  yet  with  such  a  raging  and 
devouring  lion  as  that  lost  letter  in  his  path,  he 
hardly  dared  to  venture  into  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  monster  might  be  lurking  and  await- 
ing his  coming  to  pounce  upon  and  devour 
him.  His  mind  was  made  up  at  once.  He  wrote 
a  few  cold  words  to  Madge,  beginning,  **  Dear 
Lady  Anstruther,"  and  saying  that  he  should 
be  in  town  on  the  morrow,  and  be  glad  to  hear 
from  her  about  all  his  friends  in  Kent,  and 
desiring  most  particularly  to  know  what  the 
Colonel  thought  of  the  volume  of  Kingsley's 
sermons  which  he  had  lent  him  just  before 
leaving.  Of  course  he  knew  Madge  would 
understand  this  and  come  to  him.  He  then 
packed,  gave  his  cousin  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
extracting  from  him  a  promise  to  forward  all 
letters,  and  make  him  acquainted  by  telegram 
if  anything  should  occur  during  his  three  days' 
absence,  he  proceeded  to  London.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  was  at  the  little  house  at  Ken- 
sington by  eleven  ;  and  the  hours  passed  waiting 
for  Lady  Anstruther,  who  did  not  arrive  until 
one,  were  to  him  filled  with  all  the  agony  of 
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suspense.  Madge  saw  at  a  glance  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  occurred,  and  the  moment 
they  were  left  alone,  and  before  removing 
her  thick  veil,  she  came  up  to  him  and  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  it,  Laurence  ?  What  is 
the  matter '? " 

*'  Hush,  my  darling  I  don't  talk  so  loud.  Calm 
yourself,  my  sweet  one ;  you  are  trembling  all 
over."  Then  he  caressed  and  fondled  her,  for 
she  was  in  truth  trembling  like  a  child,  and  his 
own  emotion  was  considerable,  for  he  saw  his 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  jeopardy.  *'  It  may 
be  nothing,  after  all." 

** But  what  is  it?" 

"  One  of  our  letters  must  have  been  lost,  or 
mislaid,  or  stolen." 

"  Good  God  !  one  of  mine  to  you  ?  " 

"No;  one  of  mine  to  you."  And  then  he, 
holding  her  in  his  arms — for  she  seemed  ready 
to  fall — told  her  all. 

"  I  never  got  it — never  !  That  woman  must 
have  stolen  it ! " 

''  Mrs  Millwood  1 " 

"  Yes.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  half  thought 
your  first  letter  had  been  tampered  with,  and  I 
intended  writing  and  telling  you  so  ;  but  then  I 
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thought  it  must  be  my  imagination — that  it 
couldn't  be — that  such  things  only  take  place 
on  the  stage." 

^'But  why  didn't  you  write  to  me  all  the 
same,  and  tell  me  your  suspicions  ? " 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  "  I  thought  it  would  frighten  you, 
my  own  darling,  and  that  you  wouldn't  write 
to  me  again." 

*'  My  sweet  one ! "  he  exclaimed,  amid  fond 
kisses ;  for  now  that  all  the  mischief  was  done, 
he  was  far  too  clever  to  upbraid  his  mistress. 
"  But  tell  me,  darling,  how  could  this  woman 
have  got  at  the  letters  ?  "  » 

^*  Very  easily.  She  is  down  first  in  the 
morning ;  and,  of  course,  she  can  do  as  she 
likes  with  the  letters,  and  the  servants  would 
think  nothing,  for  she  is  looked  upon  by  them 
as  one  of  the  family.  Oh,  how  I  hate  her  ! 
Why  didn't  the  Colonel  send  her  away  when 
I  begged  him  to  1  Miserable  fool !  he  has  brought 
the  thunderbolt  upon  his  own  head.  They 
have  done  the  best  for  me,  after  all.  He  can 
keep  his  child  and  his  Mrs  Millwood  !  I  shall 
never  go  back.  I  am  yours,  my  darling — yours, 
yours,  yours  for  ever  and  ever,  as  I  always  was ! 

VOL.  II.  G 
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I  shall  never  leave  your  dear  arms,  my  darling, 
now — never !  " 

Laurence  thought  of  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  shuddered  ;  but  he  covered  Madge 
with  caresses,  and  made  her  nestle  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder  on  the  sofa  ere  he  proceeded  : 
"  Hush,  my  sweetest ;  —  hush,  and  listen  to 
me.  You  are  right ;  you  are  mine  now  and  for 
ever,  and  nothing  can  part  us  now.  But  we 
must  not  do  anything  rashly,  or  they  will 
separate  us." 

"  How  can  they '?  What  can  ever  part  us 
now  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  own  darling  Madgy.  Was 
everything  all  right  when  you  left  this  morn- 

iDg?'' 

"Yes." 

"  The  Colonel  seemed  to  suspect  nothing  ? " 

"  No ;  he  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and  more 
annoy ingly  affectionate  than  ever.  I  had  great 
trouble  in  running  away.  His  kisses  burnt  me 
when  I  thought  of  yours." 

"  Did  that  woman  follow  you,  do  you 
think?" 

"  No  ;  she  could  not.  The  child  was  ill 
again.     I  saw  her  sitting  in  her  dressing-gown 
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by  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  just  before  I 
left." 

"  Did  she  know  you  were  coming  to  town  ? " 

'^  No ;  nobody  knew.  The  Colonel  thinks 
nothing  of  my  coming  up  to  town  without  ask- 
ing him ;  and  then  this  morning  he  left  before  I 
did,  and  so  even  he  does  not  know  I  have  left.*' 

''  When  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  He  drove  over  to  spend  the  day  at  Moliere, 
Lord  George  Dandin's  place.  He  will  not  be 
back  till  late,  for  they  are  going  to  preside  over 
some  absurd  charity  meeting." 

"  That's  all  right ;  but  this  woman  may  have 
had  you  followed  ?  "  • 

''  No  ;  she  knew  nothing." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  " 

"  She  must  think  you  are  still  in  Sussex  if 
she  knows  anything." 

<*  Why  '?  My  letter  of  this  morning  would 
tell  her  as  much  as  it  told  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  that  she  never  saw.  I  met  the 
postman,  and  took  it  myself." 

"  Thank  God  ! "  exclaimed  Laurence  fer- 
vently, now  beginning  to  see  his  way  somewhat 
clearer. 

"  Why  ?     What  difference  can  that  make,  as 
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I  am  not  going  back  to  that  hateful  place — 
as  I  am  never  going  to  leave  you  now,  my 
darling '? " 

"  Listen  to  me,  sweetest ;  and  if  you  love  me, 
do  as  I  say." 

"  If  I  love  you  !  "     Then  more  kisses. 

^'  My  darling,  you  can't  love  half  so  much 
as  I  love  you  ! "  he  said,  with  tender  passion  ; 
"  and  you  must  be  sure  that  doing  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  is  the  best  way  of  making 
certain  that  nothing  can  ever  part  us." 

^'What  is  it?" 

"We  may  be  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill.  This  letter  may,  after  all,  only  have 
been  lost  in  the  post,  or  miscarried  ;  such  things 
take  place  every  day." 

"  I  feel  certain  that  woman  has  stolen  it." 

"  But  /  don't  at  all.  If  she  had,  she  would 
have  shown  it  at  once  to  the  Colonel.  Why 
should  she  wait  ?  " 

Madge  had,  in  her  eagerness  to  precipitate 
matters  and  fly  to  the  arms  of  her  lover,  never 
thought  of  this  before ;  but  now  she  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  admit  that  there  was  truth 
in  what  Laurence  said. 

"No,"  continued  Laurence, recognising  by  her 
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silence  that  he  was  gaming  ground.  '*  That 
woman  never  stole  the  letter,  or  she  would  have 
used  it  long  ago.  She  would  have  had  it  four 
days  now,  and  why  should  she  wait  ?  Would 
the  Colonel  ever  forgive  her  for  having  waited  ? " 

Here  he  scored  another  point ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that,  to  retain  the  respect  of  Sir  James, 
if  the  letter  were  to  be  shown  to  him  at  all,  it 
ought  to  have  been  shown  to  him  at  once. 

"  The  letter  has  been  lost,"  continued  Lau- 
rence,— ''  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it — simply 
lost,  and  we  are  tormenting  ourselves  about 
nothing." 

**  But  it  will  be  found  if  the  people  at  Xhe 
post-office  say  it  is  addressed  to  me ;  the  crash 
is  only  postponed,  not  averted." 

"  But  when  the  crash,  as  you  call  it,  comes, 
my  darling,  you  and  I  will  be  far  away." 

"  I  am  here  now,  and  I  shall  never,  never 
leave  you  any  more." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Madgy,  dearest  :  1  have  no 
money  to-day,  and  shall  have  none  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  What  do  we  want  of  money  ?  We  have 
enough  to  fly  away  with,  leave  England,  and 
then  the  rest  can  be  sent  on  after  us  I " 
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"Yes,  and  give  them  all  a  clue  by  which  to 
trace  us  I  No,  Madge  ;  if  I  listened  to  you, 
and  to  my  heart  and  love,  I  should  fly  with 
you  now,  this  very  minute  :  but  to-morrow  the 
detectives  would  be  on  our  track,  and  we  should 
be  traced  before  the  week  is  out/' 

"  What  do  I  care  1  They  can't  take  me  away 
from  you." 

"  Yes,  they  can ;  the  Colonel  could  have  us 
both  arrested  I " 

"Good  God!" 

"  Whereas,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  and  do  as 
I  tell  you,  the  day  after  to-morrow  we  can  fly, 
and  nobody  can  stop  us." 

"  How  ?     Tell  me  what  to  do." 

"Go  back  to  Courthope  to-day"  (Madge 
shuddered),  "and  get  back  there  as  early  as 
you  can.  The  Colonel  will  not  have  returned, 
and  as  you  have  not  been  followed,  you  will 
find  everything  as  you  left  it." 

"Wein" 

"  To-morrow  morning,  find  out  for  a  certainty 
whether  my  letters  to  you  are  tampered  with  or 
not." 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you  in  a  minute.     Find  out,  I 
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say,  if  they  are  tampered  with  or  not.  If  they 
are  not,  we  can  wait  a  few  days." 

"  Why  should  we  wait  1 " 

"  Because  I  can  then  get  together  a  very  large 
sum,  and  leave  England  for  ever  with  you,  leav- 
ing no  trace  behind  us." 

"  What  heaven  that  would  be  ! " 

''But  if  you  find  the  letters  have  been  tam- 
pered with,  come  to  me  here  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, at  the  same  hour.  I  shall  then  have 
made  such  preparations  as  I  can,  have  got  at 
least  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  we  can  leave 
for  Liverpool  at  once,  and  be  steaming  away  to 
New  York  before  the  poor  Colonel  will  have 
had  time  to  gather  his  scattered  wits.  Do  you 
see  now,  my  darling  1 " 

"  I  hear  what  you  say,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot  leave  now." 

"I  told  you, — because  of  this  money  that  I 
must  get  in.  We  cannot  go  to  New  York 
without  money,  and  if  I  leave  any  trace  be- 
hind me  we  shall  be  followed.  It  is  only  a 
few  hours  to  wait,  and  then  we  shall  be  safe, 
and  never  to  be  parted  again  I " 

''You  swear  that,  Laurence,  darling,  don't 
you  ?     Never  to  be  parted  again  ? " 
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"  I  swear  it,  my  own  darling,  never,  never 
again  ! "  Then  more  kisses.  "  Will  you  listen 
to  me,  my  darling  ?  Will  you  be  guided  by 
me  ? ''  murmured  Laurence  in  her  ear. 

"  My  love,  and  lord,  and  life !  tell  me  to 
kill  myself  for  you,  and  I  would  do  it ! " 

**  But  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that,  dearest. 
I  only  ask  you  to  wait  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, or  till  the  end  of  the  week  at  latest." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  till  the  end  of  the  week ! 
How  can  I  live  till  then  ? " 

*'  Well,  be  it  so  then,  darling,"  assented 
Laurence,  who,  above  all  things,  and  at  any 
cost,  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  now.  '*  Only 
wait  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  And  now 
I  will  show  you  how  you  can  find  out,  with- 
out fail,  whether  these  letters  are  tampered 
with  or  not,  and  find  it  out  without  the  thief 
suspecting  she  is  being  watched  and  detected." 

"Show  me  how." 

Laurence  rose  and  went  to  the  writing-table, 
closely  followed  by  Lady  Anstruther. 

*'  First  of  all,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  write 
to  you  again."  Then  he  wrote  a  short  unim- 
portant note,  asking  Lady  Anstruther  about 
the   health    of   the   child,    about    the    Colonel, 
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about  Muriel  and  Arthur,  and  concluding  in 
grim  humour  by  sending  his  compliments  to 
Mrs  Millwood.  This  letter  he  signed  as  usual, 
and  very  plainly  addressed  to  Lady  Anstruther. 
Madge  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

*'  Well,"  she  said,  when  she  saw  him  very 
quietly  fold  this  letter  and  then  pause. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  an  amused  smile, 
*^  this  very  harmless  letter  is  going  to  show 
us  very  plainly  where  the  other  one  has  gone." 

''  How  1     I  don't  see  how." 

Laurence  said  nothing,  but  began  tugging  at 
his  chestnut  curls. 

"  What  are  you  doing  1 "  exclaimed  Lady 
Anstruther,  beginning  to  suspect  that  Far- 
quhar's  indomitable  diablerie  was  getting  the 
better  of  him,  even  at  this  dangerous  crisis  in 
their  lives,  and  that  all  this  was  but  a  joke. 

Laurence  did  not  answer  her  at  once,  but 
very  gravely  selected  one  of  the  finest  and 
curliest  hairs  from  the  dozen  or  so  he  had 
pulled  from  his  head,  and  held  it  up  to  Madge. 

''  Do  you  see  this  hair  ? "  he  said,  with  mock 
gravity. 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

*'  Well,  this  hair  is  the  polar  star  which  is  to 
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direct  the  compass  which  is  to  guide  our  future 
destiny." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Laurence  ? " 

"See,  I  lay  it  gently  within  this  letter — so." 

*'  AVell  ? " 

''  And  then  I  fold  the  letter — so." 

"WcUr' 

"  You  saw  me  put  it  in  '?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Let  us  see  if  it  is  there  still,"  and  he  care- 
fully opened  the  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  had 
only  folded  once.  The  hair  was  there,  hardly 
perceptible  save  to  an  eye  that  sought  it  and 
expected  to  find  it,  but  there  it  lay  curled 
lightly  on  the  sheet — curled  so  lightly  that  the 
merest  breath  would  blow  it  away.  *^  Yes,  it 
is  there  still,  you  see.  Now  I  fold  it  up  care- 
fully again  and  put  it  in  the  envelope." 

^'  Well  ? " 

'^  AVell,  the  first  person  who  opens  that  letter 
will  find  that  hair  there  if  they  open  it  with 
great  care,  and  look  for  it ;  but  if  it  is  opened 
by  one  who  does  not  expect  to  find  it,  and 
opened  in  haste,  it  will  spring  from  the  paper 
and  be  lost — jump  away  quite  unperceived. 
Do  you  see  now  ?  " 
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"  I  begin  to  see." 

'*  So  that  if  Mrs  Millwood  opens  this  letter 
not  knowing  about  this  tell-tale  hair,  it  will 
spring  away.  Even  if  she  should  perceive  it, 
she  will  not  notice  it :  who  sends  one  hair  in  a 
letter  ?  She  will  read  the  letter,  and,  not  caring 
to  keep  such  rubbish,  will  close  the  letter  again, 
and  you  will  get  it.  When  you  do,  open  it  with 
care.  If  the  hair  is  there,  the  post  has  got  our 
other  letter ;  if  the  hair  is  not  there,  Mrs  Mill- 
wood tampers  with  the  letters,  and  has  stolen 
the  one  we  have  lost." 

"  That  is  a  good  idea  ! "  said  Madge. 

'*  It  is  a  capital  idea,  and  so  simple  ! "  ex- 
claimed Laurence.  ''  And  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  we  will  send  another  letter,  and  in 
that  letter  put  another  hair." 

''  What  for  ? " 

"  I  will  fold  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  put 
another  hair  in  it,  and  address  the  envelope  here 
before  you  in  a  feigned  hand  to  the  Colonel. 
Make  it  a  point  to  be  up  and  meet  the  postman 
in  the  morning,  as  you  did  this  morning.  Only 
open  this  one  addressed  to  him  (see,  I  will  put 
a  mark  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope  by  which 
you  may  recognise  it),  and  let  the  others,  mine 
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to  you  among  the  number,  follow  the  usual 
course.  In  this  letter,  addressed  to  the  Colonel, 
you  will  surely  find  the  hair,  for  you  will  surely 
be  the  first  to  open  it ;  in  the  other  addressed 
to  you,  wait  and  see." 

"  What  a  splendid  idea,  Laurence !  Why, 
you  are  quite  a  magician." 

''  Love  sharpens  one's  wits,  my  own  darling, 
that  is  all.  And  now  you  should  lose  no  time 
in  returninof.  Here  are  the  two  letters  care- 
fully  closed,  and  a  hair  within  each.  I  shall 
post  them  myself,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see."  Then  with  more  kissing, 
much  remonstrance,  a  little  weeping  followed  by 
still  more  embracing,  the  guilty  couple  parted — 
Lady  Anstruther  to  return  at  once  to  Courthope, 
and  Laurence  to  call  and  see  if  any  telegram 
had  come  for  him  from  Bognor — (none  had  come), 
and  then  to  repair  to  his  chambers  and  care- 
fully consider  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings. 
Something,  of  course,  must  be  done  at  once, — 
some  decisive  step  taken,  and  that  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  current  week,  which  had 
still  five  days'  life  left  in  it,  and  that  step  must 
in  all  probability  be  flight  with  Madge.  It  was 
a  bore,  but  it  must  be  done,  although  it  was 
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a  pity  Graham  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
answer  his  letter ;  for  his  great  experience  and 
sagacity  might  have  indicated  some  other  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  less  troublesome  than  an 
elopement.  It  was  strange  Graham  had  not 
answered,  for  he  was  a  good  correspondent,  and 
especially  delighted  in  giving  wicked  advice ; 
but  he  had  not  answered  (although,  of  course, 
he  still  might  do  so  before  the  end  of  the  week), 
and  so  for  the  moment  his  assistance  could  not 
be  counted  on. 

That  flight  with  Madge  was  now  necessary, 
Laurence  himself  fully  decided  in  his  mind. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  his  letter  had 
been  lost  in  the  post,  and  felt  sure  Mrs  Mill- 
wood had  stolen  it.  The  little  episode  of  the 
hair  he  had  merely  made  use  of  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  and  to  gain  time  by  exciting 
the  curiosity  of  Lady  Anstruther.  But  for  the 
hair  trick,  he  told  himself,  she  probably  never 
would  have  consented  to  return  to  Courthope, 
and  then  his  twenty  thousand  pounds  would 
have  been  imperilled ;  for  Muriel,  of  course, 
would  be  the  first  after  the  Colonel  to  hear  of 
the  flight  of  Lady  Anstruther,  and  Mrs  Mill- 
wood would,  of  course,  bring  forth  the  stolen 
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letter.  By  this  hair  trick  he  had  at  least  gained 
time,  and  to-morrow  afternoon  he  would  go 
down  to  Leavenworth,  see  Muriel,  get  his  money, 
and  come  up  without  going  to  Courthope,  and 
await  Madge  in  Kensington  at  one  o'clock  on 
the  morrow  ;  or,  better  still,  if  he  found  all  going 
well,  and  could  get  a  word  alone  with  Madge, 
and  she  told  him  (but  he  felt  sure  she  would 
not  do  so)  that  the  hair  had  been  found,  and 
thus  the  letter  not  been  tampered  with,  he  would 
endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  postpone  the  elope- 
ment, and  he  would  run  down  to  Sussex  again. 
He  would  not  seek  to  see  her — he  would  not 
venture  into  Courthope  ;  but  if  she  should  (as 
she  very  likely  might)  happen  to  stroll  into 
Leavenworth,  he  would  learn  all  from  her,  and 
make  any  excuse  he  liked  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence at  Lady  Lyonesse's  house.  To  sum  up,  he 
decided  that  if  he  saw  Lady  Anstruther  by  acci- 
dent, as  ifc  were,  at  Leavenworth,  and  she  told 
him  the  hair  had  been  found,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  gain  still  more  time  ;  if  the  hair  had  not 
been  found,  they  would  have  to  meet  in  Ken- 
sington on  the  morrow,  and  even  then  Laurence 
would  plead  for  a  little  more  time  ;  but  if  she 
would  not  listen  to  reason,  he  would  have  to  fly 
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with  her— but  at  least  then  he  would  have  his 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket.  His 
father  and  the  Jews  would,  of  course,  in  that 
case  have  to  go  to  the  devil.  If  the  hair  had 
been  found,  and  proof  thus  given  that  the  letter 
at  Courthope  had  not  been  tampered  with,  why, 
he  might  possibly  get  out  of  running  away  with 
Lady  Anstruther  altogether,  slip  over  to  Paris 
by  himself,  and  let  her  take  care  of  her  own 
affairs.  He  would  be  comfortable  with  his 
money,  and  the  wicked  letter  might  not  after 
all  reach  the  Colonel  through  the  post,  and  thus 
a  scandal  would  be  avoided ;  for  he  knew  that 
Madge  would  be  too  deeply  wounded  in  her 
pride  and  love,  should  he  desert  her,  to  tell  the 
tale  to  any  one — always  provided,  of  course,  the 
secret  was  still  in  her  keeping.  She  would  prob- 
ably attempt  suicide,  or  some  folly  of  that  sort. 
It  would  be  a  pity,  but  she  probably  would  not 
succeed  in  destroying  herself  (people  so  rarely 
do  the  Jirst  time,  vide  Clive  !),  and  in  the  course 
of  time  she  would  forget  him  and  blossom  into 
a  buxom  matron.  All  this  would  be  possible  if 
the  hair  was  found  :  if  it  was  7iot  found,  their 
guilty  secret  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Millwood,   and  so  he  might   as  well  fly  with 
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Madge,  and  have  some  enjoyment  out  of  the 
fearful  scandal  which  would  be  sure  to  break 
out  sooner  or  later.  It  all  depended  on  this 
pretty  little  chestnut  curl  of  his ;  his  fate  hung 
on  a  hair  literally,  he  told  himself  with  a  smile. 
The  great  thing  now  was  to  get  the  money  at 
once.  He  would  go  down  to  Leavenworth  on 
the  morrow  without  fail.  He  could  not,  under 
the  circumstances,  write ;  he  must  go,  ask  for, 
and  get  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  himself. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  lit  a  cigar 
and  strolled  down  to  the  Carlton  to  hear  the 
news.  He  met  Vernon  Macdonald  on  the  steps — 
he  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  is  the  best  dressed 
man  in  London. 

*'  What  cloud  have  you  dropped  from,  Ver- 
non ? "  asked  Farquhar. 

''Paris." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

''  Scotland." 

''  Lucky  beggar  !  What's  the  news  in 
Paris  ? " 

"  None." 

''  How  are  they  getting  on  at  the  Jockey?" 

'*  About  the  same." 

''  Any  good  gambling  ?  " 
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''  Not  much.     Nobody  has  any  money." 

*^  How  are  the  women  1 " 

^'  About  the  same.'' 

"  Nothing  new  ?  " 

''No  ;  nobody  has  any  money,  I  tell  you." 

"  Who  did  you  see  there  ?  " 

"  The  same  lot  as  usual." 

"  What  men  1 " 

"The  same." 

''  What  did  old  Graham  have  to  say '? " 

''  Graham  !     Why,  he's  dead  ! " 

"  Dead  ! " 

*'  Acres  ago — a  week  ago." 

'*  Good  God  !  "  What  had  become  of  his 
letter,  Laurence  wondered. 

''Why  do  you  say  'Good  God"?  Did  you 
like  the  man?     Hadn't  you  heard  of  it?" 

"  Not  a  word.  I  was  very  fond  of  the  poor 
old  boy." 

"  I  hated  the  man  myself." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  He  was  such  a  wicked,  dirty  old  satyr,  and 
that  horrible  pipe  of  his  used  to  make  me  ill." 

"  What  did  he  die  of  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  was  found  dead  at  the 
club." 

VOL,  II,  H 
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"  Found  dead  at  the  club  !     What  club  '? " 
*'  The  Jockey.     He  was  found  seated  in  the 
Camp  de  Chalons,  dead,  with  a  beastly  book  on 
his  lap." 

"  What  book  1 " 

"  Beccatelli's  '  Hermaphroditus.' " 
*'  Just  like  him.     Poor  old  chap  ! " 
"  I  hated  the  man.     Ta,  ta,  I'm  off,"  and  the 
great  Vernon  Macdonald  strode  away,  flourish- 
ing his  monstrous  African  palm  in  the  air  like 
a  drum-major. 

So  Vincent  Graham  was  no  more  !  He  had 
met  his  death  peacefully,  reclining  in  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair  in  the  famous  oval  room  on 
the  corner  of  the  Kue  Scribe  and  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  after  a  delicious  dinner  given  in 
his  honour  in  the  grand  seize  of  the  Cafe  Anglais 
by  four  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charmingly 
wicked  women  in  Paris.  Liigete  Veneres  Cupid- 
inesque!  His  exit  from  the  world  had  been 
pleasant  and  characteristic.  He  had  passed 
from  the  Caf^  Anglais  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Plutonian  shore,  without 
any  of  the  annoyance  of  a  sick-bed  and  vague 
terrors.  With  a  rare  and  exquisite  edition  of 
Panormita  in  his  hand,  he  had  gone  to  join  the 
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Marquis  de  Sade,  Eestif  de  la  Bretonne,  Auso- 
nius,  Aretino,  Cleland,  Petronius,  Mirabeau,  La 
Popeliniere,  Louvet  de  Couvray,  Casanova,  and 
other  victims  of  the  Circean  wand  ;  and  let  us 
hope  that,  with  Aspasia  on  one  side  of  him  and 
Phryne  on  the  other,  he  is  dining  for  ever  in 
the  Elysian  fields  with  Brillat  Savarin  and 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  following  morning  Lady  Anstrutlier  was 
up  and  about  many  hours  earlier  than  was  her 
wont ;  but  this  abnormal  activity  was  plausibly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Sir  James  had  an 
appointment  to  meet  an  eminent  surgeon  about 
his  cork  leg  very  early  in  London  ;  and  so,  as 
he  was  afterwards  to  preside  at  a  meeting  in 
the  East  End,  accompanied  by  his  friend  and 
coadjutor  in  good  works,  Lord  George  Dandin, 
and  would  not,  therefore,  be  back  at  Courthope 
until  late  that  evening,  it  was  but  natural  that 
his  devoted  young  wife  should  rise  betimes  to 
speed  her  lord  with  a  parting  kiss.  So  thought 
the  servants ;  and  as  Mrs  Millwood  was  un- 
aware of  Madge's  early  rising,  being  for  ever 
busy  in  the  nursery,  the  fact  passed  unnoticed 
by  all  save  Sir  James,  who  reproached  himself 
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bitterly  for  being  the  cause  of  so  much  incon- 
venience to  his  beloved  wife. 

Lady  Anstruther  had  been  successful  in  her 
plan  to  waylay  the  postman  :  she  had  walked 
down  the  highroad  to  meet  him,  had  met  him, 
had  looked  over  his  letters,  chosen  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  James  which  she  required,  and 
given  him  back  the  rest,  which  included  two  for 
her  besides  the  one  in  Laurence's  well-known 
hand,  and  told  him  to  go  on  to  the  lodge  with 
them  as  usual.  She  did  it  all  so  naturally  that 
the  man,  a  stupid  old  countryman,  thought 
nothing  of  it,  especially  as  her  ladyship  was 
graciously  pleased  to  inquire  after  the  welfare 
of  his  son  in  the  militia.  So  the  old  man  walked 
on  with  his  letters,  and  Madge  passed  on  with 
hers  (the  one  addressed  to  Sir  James  only,  of 
course),  and  the  moment  she  found  herself  alone 
she  carefully  opened  it.  Yes,  there  was  the 
hair,  the  beautiful  little  chestnut  curl  from  the 
head  she  loved  so  well,  lying  just  as  her  lover 
had  placed  it.  She  then  reclosed  the  letter  and 
opened  it  carelessly,  but  at  the  same  time  watch- 
ing eagerly  to  see  if  she  could  remark  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  token.  But  no ;  even  as  she 
opened  the  letter  the  hair  would  seem  to  have 
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slipped  or  sprung  away,  and  nothing  of  it  was 
left.  So  far,  then,  the  experiment  had  succeeded. 
She  would  wait  now,  give  Mrs  Millwood  plenty 
of  time,  and  not  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  of 
being  up  so  much  earlier  than  was  her  habit, 
only  open  her  correspondence  at  the  usual  time, 
so  as  not,  by  disturbing  the  habitual  order  of 
things,  to  imperil  perhaps  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  simple  but  clever  test.  She  had  purposely 
determined  not  to  return  to  the  house  yet,  and 
so  perhaps  cause  the  fact  of  her  not  opening  her 
letters  on  their  arrival  to  be  noticed  by  the  ser- 
vants, but  rather,  by  staying  away,  to  leave  the 
coast  quite  clear  for  Mrs  Millwood  to  tamper 
with  the  letters  at  her  ease.  With  this  aim  in 
view  she  had  pleaded  a  headache,  brought  on 
by  this  unusually  early  rising,  and  had  told  the 
Colonel  she  would  walk  up  the  road  for  the  sake 
of  the  air,  and  meet  him  as  he  drove  past  on  his 
way  to  the  railway  station,  and  say  good-bye. 
The  poor  old  Colonel  came  driving  by  very 
shortly,  and  the  tender  parting  took  place,  the 
disabled  hero  kissing  his  young  wife  fondly — 
little  did  he  think  he  was  embracing  her  for  the 
last  time  I — and  telling  her  to  be  sure  to  spend 
the  evening  with  Muriel,  or  to  invite  Muriel  to 
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Courthope,  so  that  the  time  should  not  hang 
heavy  on  her  hands  till  his  return.  Then  he 
embraced  her  tenderly  and  drove  on — never  to 
look  upon  her  face  again  I 

It  was,  however,  even  yet  too  early  to  return 
to  the  house,  Madge  told  herself.  She  would 
give  Mrs  Millwood  plenty  of  time,  and  return, 
moreover,  by  the  broad  carriage-drive,  so  that 
her  approach  could  be  seen  for  ten  minutes 
before  she  should  reach  the  house ;  for,  indeed, 
it  would  be  in  the  very  highest  degree  unsatis- 
factory if  Mrs  Millwood  should,  out  of  fear  of 
the  sudden  arrival  of  her  mistress,  refrain,  on 
this  morning  of  all  mornings,  from  tampering 
with  the  letters.  Ten  o'clock  was  striking  by 
the  stable  clock  when  Lady  Anstruther  returned 
home,  and,  passing  into  her  boudoir,  found  her 
letters  lying  waiting  for  her  on  her  dressing- 
table  as  usual,  the  one  from  Laurence  lying  on 
the  top — put  there,  should  it  have  been  tam- 
pered with,  in  insolent  defiance.  Outwardly,  the 
letter  looked  intact ;  but  then,  as  Laurence 
always  used  very  thick  paper  and  envelopes, 
his  letters,  unless  sealed  of  course,  would  be  of 
all  letters  the  easiest  to  tamper  with.  With  the 
greatest   possible   care  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
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Madge  opened  the  letter.  -No  hair  !  Then  this 
letter  had,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  been 
opened  and  read,  and  opened  and  read  by  the 
same  person  who  stole  that  missing  letter — that 
letter  which  she  remembered  Laurence  had  told 
her  yesterday  was  more  than  compromising — 
opened  and  read,  of  course,  by  Mrs  Millwood, 
that  woman  whom  she  had  always  instinctively 
hated,  and  who  now,  by  a  vulgar  theft,  held  her 
— her  name,  her  honour,  almost  her  very  life — 
in  her  power  !  And  as  this  thought  came  to  her 
mind — the  thought  that  she,  Madge  Anstruther, 
could  no  longer  shape  her  destiny  for  herself, 
but  that  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  this  vile  servant, 
who  could,  when  it  so  pleased  her,  hold  her  up 
to  public  shame  and  opprobrium  before  consign- 
ing her  to  unfathomable  depths  of  ruin, — as  this 
horrible  thought,  exaggerated  by  her  over-ex- 
cited and  morbid  imagination,  became  by  de- 
grees fully  grasped  by  her,  and  appreciated  in 
all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  the  feelings  of 
Lady  Anstruther  underwent  a  curious  change, 
which  it  would  perhaps  take  a  subtle  psychol- 
ogist like  Dumas  Jils  to  thoroughly  explain. 
How  much  she  was  leaving,  after  all,  by  flying 
to  the  arms  of  her  lover  !     What  a  terribly  real 
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sacrifice  she  was  making  for  what  might,  after 
all,  prove  between  her  lips  but  an  ashen  Dead 
Sea  apple !  Such  words  as  honour,  position, 
respect,  which  had  so  far  in  her  young  life  pos- 
sessed but  little  real  meaning  in  her  ears,  now 
seemed  to  assume,  as  they  became  impossibili- 
ties for  her  to  retain  and  keep,  an  aspect  of 
terrible  importance.  She  had  read  in  French 
novels  of  women  who  had  left  all  for  their 
lovers,  and  having  been  abandoned  by  them, 
had  been  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Darkness — "  she,''  as  De  Quincey 
tells  us,  "  who  sits  by  the  beds  of  suicides." 
Would  such  a  lot  be  hers  ?  Was  this  man,  for 
whom  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all,  worthy  of 
this  sacrifice  ?  and  was  not  the  easy,  pleasant 
life  at  Courthope,  sunned  through  and  through 
by  the  gentle  adoration  of  the  poor  old  Col- 
onel, better  perhaps  than  the  feverish  and  ex- 
cited existence  which  was  the  best  she  could 
hope  for  when  dishonour  should  have  severed 
her  from  all  her  past  associates  and  familiar 
habits  of  life  ?  The  common  French  proverb 
occurred  to  her.  Was  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? 
Pleasant  though  the  game  might  be,  was  not 
this  caudle  she   was  so  deliberately   about  to 
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burn  to  the  socket  perhaps  the  only  light  her 
life  would  ever  know  ? 

Had  no  fraud  been  detected,  had  the  hair 
been  found  in  the  letter,  it  is  probable  that  such 
thoughts  would  never  have  crossed  Lady  An- 
struther's  mind,  and  that  she  would  without  a 
regret  have  left  husband,  home,  and  all,  and  fled 
to  her  lover's  arms.  But  now  that  she  saw  the 
peril  standing  in  hideous  nakedness  before  her ; 
now  that  she  felt  sure  that  her  guilty  secret  was 
a  secret  no  more ;  now  that  she,  looking  back, 
saw  a  gleam  that  warned  her  she  had  burnt  her 
ships,  and  that  return  was  no  longer  possible, — 
she  half  relented  :  not  from  any  increase  of  love 
of  home  or  husband,  or  diminution  in  her  passion 
for  her  lover,  but  out  of  a  wayward  spirit  of 
opposition  and  mutiny,  and  a  rebellious  repug- 
nance to  having  that  ruin  thrust  upon  her  which 
she  might  otherwise  have  voluntarily  run  to 
embrace.  Was  it  indeed  too  late  ?  Who  could 
tell  ?  This  absurd  test  of  the  hair  was  not,  after 
all,  conclusive ;  the  letter  s  outward  aspect  be- 
tokened no  tampering,  and  it  was  just  within 
the  reach  of  possibilities  that  this  experiment 
was  not  so  serious  as  they  had  thought.  Was 
she,  the  penniless  waif,  the  daughter  of  a  groom 
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who  had  risen  to  be  the  adored  wife  of  Sir 
James  Anstruther,  to  be  thrust  back  into  the 
mire  from  which  she  had  sprung  by  the  menial 
hands  of  one  so  vile  as  Mrs  Millwood  ?  No. 
She  would  have  a  fight  for  it,  or  at  least  she 
would  not  fly  until  she  had  made  certain  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  doubt  that  fighting  was  no 
longer  possible. 

This  trivial  test  was  not  enough.  She  must 
have  more  before  she  should  finally  throw  down 
her  cards  and  leave  the  table — more,  but  how  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  there  was  one  way  ;  and  as  the  thought 
flashed  into  her  mind,  her  teeth  set  and  her  face 
was  hardly  agreeable  to  look  upon.  This  woman 
should  leave  the  house  at  once — not  to-morrow 
or  that  evening,  but  at  once.  Whether  she  had 
or  had  not  tampered  with  the  letter,  she  should 
be  expelled  forthwith,  and  without  the  delay  of 
a  moment.  When  the  Colonel  should  come 
back  that  evening,  his  mother's  friend  should  be 
gone.  Let  him  say  or  think  what  he  might,  that 
woman  should  leave  the  house  if  she.  Lady 
Anstruther,  had  to  tell  the  grooms  to  eject  her 
by  force ;  and  this  violent  step  having  been  at 
once  decided  on,  what  mattered  it  what  might 
precede  this  expulsion.     As  this  woman  was  to 
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be  at  once  thrown  from  the  lodge  gates  as  a 
thing  unclean,  she,  Lady  Anstruther,  would  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  all  before 
she  cast  her  away.  She  would  herself  search 
this  woman's  things — see  if  in  her  drawers  or 
boxes  there  existed  any  trace  of  her  larceny.  If 
perchance  the  stolen  letter  were  there,  she  would, 
of  course,  possess  herself  of  it,  and  laugh  her 
enemy  to  scorn  ;  but  if  not  there,  she  would 
spurn  her  from  her  just  the  same,  and  then  take 
time  to  consider  what  steps  to  take  herself. 

Wild  with  fury.  Lady  Anstruther  rushed  to 
the  widow's  room,  not  caring  indeed  whether 
she  found  her  there  or  not ;  but  chance  favoured 
her,  and  the  room  was  vacant.  Listinctively 
Madge  rushed  up  to  a  little  writing-case  which 
lay  on  a  side-table,  partly  covered  by  copies  of 
*  The  Rock,'  and  a  few  tracts,  and  seizing  tried 
to  open  it :  it  was  locked.  Now  quite  beside 
herself  with  rage,  and  the  fiery  coarse  blood  of 
her  plebeian  ancestors  boiling  in  her  veins,  she 
tore  the  leather  case  asunder,  and  the  first  thing 
that  fell  to  the  ground  was  the  envelope  of  the 
stolen  letter  addressed  to  her  very  plainly,  and 
bearing  the  Chichester  post-mark.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  now ;   she  was  lost,  irretrievably 
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lost,  and  her  perdition  was  the  doing  of  this 
woman  !  Oh,  if  she  could  only  find  the  letter  I 
In  mad  and  feverish  haste  and  passion  she 
strewed  everything  over  the  floor,  opened  every 
drawer,  every  closet,  tore  open  the  pocket  of 
every  dress — nothing  !  She  had  found  the 
stolen  envelope,  but  the  letter — the  damning 
letter — was  missing  !  She  was  lost,  lost,  lost ! 
Just  then  a  startled  exclamation  reached  her 
ear — "  My  lady  ! "  and  turning,  she  saw  Mrs 
Millwood  in  the  doorway,  as  pale  as  a  sheet. 
With  one  spring  Madge  was  at  her,  at  her 
throat,  shaking  her  as  a  dog  shakes  a  rat. 

^^  Thief,  thief,  thief!"  she  hissed.  '^Liar, 
coward,  thief !  you  shall  pay  for  this  if  I  have 
to  take  your  life  !  You  shall  pay  for  this  ! — you 
shall  pay  for  this  ! "  and  she  shook  and  shook 
the  woman  with  murderous  vigour. 

*'  Help  !  help  !  "  screamed  Mrs  Millwood,  who 
was  really  and  with  just  cause  afraid  for  her 
life. 

These  cries  brought  Madge  to  her  senses,  and 
hurling  the  woman  from  her,  she  stood  panting 
with  rage,  and  eyeing  her  with  unutterable  scorn 
and  hatred.  The  servants  now  came  rushing 
up,   and  Lady   Anstruther  lost  not  a  moment, 
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but,  turning  to  the  butler,  she  said,  pointing  to 
Mrs  Millwood,  who  lay  up  against  the  wall, 
bruised,  shaken,  and  torn — 

"  Walker,  this  woman  is  a  thief.  I  have 
caught  her  in  the  very  act  of  robbing  me,  and  I 
have  been  chastising  her.  You  must  take  her 
from  the  house  at  once,  now,  without  delay," 
and  stooping  down,  she  picked  up  a  bonnet  and 
cloak  from  the  floor,  and  threw  them  in  the 
woman's  face.  *'  Go  ! "  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
door ;  '^  go  at  once,  w^ithout  a  word — go  !  Wal- 
ker, do  you  and  some  of  the  servants  take  this 
woman — by  force,  if  she  will  not  go  gently — 
and  put  her  outside  the  lodge  gates  at  once.  I 
shall  communicate  with  the  police  when  Sir 
James  returns  this  evening.  Walker,  I  look  to 
you  to  see  this  done  at  once.  If  she  resists, 
call  the  grooms." 

'*No  need  of  that,  my  lady,"  snarled  Mrs 
Millwood,  who  had  hastily  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  cloak.  "  I  am  going.  I  would  not  stay  in 
this  house  another  minute.  We  shall  see  what 
Sir  James  says  of  all  this.  Never  fear,  my  lady  ; 
he  shall  know  all." 

'^  Go ! "  cried  Madge,  stamping  her  foot. 
"  Walker,  take  this  woman  by  the  neck,   and 
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throw  her  out  at  once  —  at  once,  do  you 
hear?" 

''  Don't  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  me,  Walker," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Millwood  ;  "  I  am  going  !  "  and 
with  a  low  bow  to  Lady  Anstruther  she  stalked 
out  of  the  room  into  the  crowd  of  servants,  who, 
speechless  with  amazement  and  fright,  silently 
made  room  for  her  as  she  passed. 

"  Walker,  follow  her  to  the  gates,  and  see  her 
well  off  the  premises.  If  she  lingers  a  moment, 
use  force." 

Walker  bowed  and  followed  the  retreatiuof 
form  of  Mrs  Millwood,  but  he  had  no  trouble, 
for  hardly  had  that  lady  left  the  house  than  ^he 
ran  at  full  speed  up  the  carriage-drive,  through 
the  lodge  gates,  and  on  to  the  highroad,  and 
indeed  did  not  stop  running  (for  he  and  other 
servants  stood  watching  her)  until  she  had 
turned  the  corner  leadino^  to  the  neifi^hbourinsf 
town.  When  Walker  and  the  others  returned, 
they  found  Lady  Anstruther  muffled  up  in  her 
furs  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  a  small  bas  in  her 
hand,  standing  at  the  hall  door. 

"  Has  she  gone.  Walker  ? "  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  I  want  the  brougham  to  take  me  to  the 
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station  at  once.  I  must  see  Sir  James  about 
this  without  delay,"  and  turning  she  passed 
into  the  library,  and  closed  the  door. 

Yes,  she  must  go,  and  at  once.  That  was 
plain.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for 
this  woman  or  any  one  else  might  telegraph  to 
Sir  James,  and  then  perhaps  flight  would  be 
impossible.  She  had  collected  all  the  money 
she  could,  and  all  her  jewels,  and  was  flying  to 
her  lover,  without  even  a  thought  for  her  child, 
husband,  or  friends.  The  die  was  cast.  She 
would  fly  while  flight  was  still  possible,  and 
not  wait  for  the  terrible  explosion  which  was 
imminent,  and  which  might  render  flight  im- 
possible. When  stepping  into  the  carriage  she 
said — 

'^  I  shall  return  with  Sir  James.  In  the 
meantime,  if  that  woman  should  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  should  dare  return  to  the 
house,  have  her  arrested.  I  shall  call  at  Scot- 
land Yard  with  Sir  James." 

Walker  bowed,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

Laurence  Farquhar  had  passed  a  most  dis- 
ao^reeable  evenine^ :  he  had  lost  at  ecarte  at 
the  Marlborough,  and  had  lain  awake  all  night 
worrying  himself  about  everything — about  the 
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Jews,  about  this  prolonged  absence  of  his 
father,  about  the  crisis  which  he  knew  to  be  so 
rapidly  approaching  in  his  intrigue  with  Lady 
Anstruther ;  but  above  all,  strange  to  say, 
about  the  fate  of  the  letter  he  had  addressed 
to  Vincent  Graham,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  full  of  very  cynical  details, 
and  which  thus  formed,  though  disguised 
in  the  shape  of  a  narrative  told  of  a  third 
party,  a  wholly  compromising  document  for  the 
person  who  had  signed  it.  Farquhar  knew 
that  Graham  lived  isolated  and  alone,  that 
he  was  not  known  to  have  any  relatives,  and 
that  probably  none  of  his  casual  friends  would 
have  authority  to  deal  with  his  papers,  so  that 
if  this  letter  had  arrived  after  his  death,  doubt- 
less the  French  postal  authorities  would,  as  is 
their  wont,  return  it  to  the  sender.  But  here 
Laurence  recollected  that  he  had  given  no 
address  in  the  letter,  expecting,  and  in  fact 
telling,  Graham  to  write  to  him  "  at  the  old 
diggings,"  so  that  the  only  clue  the  French  post- 
office  would  have  would  be  the  Norfolk  Hotel, 
Bognor, — a  superscription  which,  although  he 
had  drawn  his  pen  through  it,  yet  remained 
very  visible.     Without   any  doubt,  then,  this 
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horrible  letter  would  be  returned  to  him  at  that 
address  (for  he  had,  of  course,  signed  it  in  full), 
so  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be 
to  write  to  the  landlord  of  that  hostelry  to 
keep  any  letters  that  might  come  for  him  from 
France.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion  at 
five  in  the  morning,  his  mind  felt  relieved  :  he 
would  write  or  wire  the  first  thing  on  rising, 
and  so  deciding,  he  turned  on  his  pillow  and 
fell  into  a  feverish  sleep,  which  lasted  until 
twelve.  Hardly  had  he  emerged  from  his 
bath  than  his  valet  announced  to  him  that 
a  lady  wished  to  see  him  at  once,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  had  been  scrawled  in  the  well-known 
handwriting  of  Madge,  "  Must  see  you  at 
once.— M." 

What  the  deuce  could  be  up  now  1  he 
thought :  were  his  troubles  never  to  end  ?  and 
hurrying  into  his  dressing  suit,  he  went  into 
the  sitting-room  where  Lady  Anstruther  was 
awaiting  him.  But  it  would  not  only  be  un- 
edifying,  but  wholly  unnecessary,  to  chronicle 
in  detail  what  passed  between  Madge  and  her 
lover  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
she    told    him    everything,    and    that    he    saw 
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at  once  that  a  most  annoying  and  awkward 
Nemesis  had  overtaken  him  ;  and  that,  as  flight 
with  Lady  Anstruther  was  now  an  absolute 
necessity,  from  which  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible shrinking,  it  behoved  him  to  waste  not  a 
moment  in  getting  this  twenty  thousand  pounds 
from  Lady  Lyonesse,  without  which,  of  course, 
the  most  hideous  ruin  in  every  way  would  im- 
mediately come  upon  him.  He  clearly  saw 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  had  not 
counted  on  this  sudden  fit  of  passion  on  the 
part  of  Madge,  which  had  so  precipitated  matters 
that  their  flight  could  no  longer  be  postponed 
for  days,  nor  even  hours.  He  must  get  tiie 
money,  and  fly  at  once — that  evening  at  latest. 
Was  it  too  late  already  to  get  the  money  ? 
That  was  the  question.  If  Muriel  and  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, or  Muriel  and  Sir  James,  had  met  already, 
it  was  too  late ;  and  as  this  fearful  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  Laurence  almost  hated 
Lady  Anstruther,  who,  by  her  idle  and  vain  fit 
of  temper,  had  imperilled  a  sum  of  money  which 
was  to  him  of  such  vital  and  paramount  im- 
portance. It  was  now  one  o'clock — he  could  do 
all  he  had  to  do  and  be  back  by  six ;  and  then  if 
he  had  the  money  they  would  fly.     If  not *? 
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and  as  this  dreadful  alternative  suggested  itself 
to  him,  he  shuddered.  He  could  form  no  plans 
in  the  event  of  such  a  terrible  catastrophe 
coming  upon  him.  He  would  be  ruined  and 
have  to  fly ;  but,  he  told  himself  with  a  dia- 
bolical sneer,  in  that  case — if  his  mistress  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  overwhelming  calamity — 
he  would  fly  alone,  and  leave  her  to  expiate  her 
sins  in  the  river  or  on  the  streets,  whichever 
she  preferred.  For  himself,  he  would  wash 
his  hands  of  her  :  she  would  have  been  his 
ruin,  and  she  would  have  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  price  for  her  moment  of  mad  folly. 
In  the  meantime  he  must  put  a  stop  at  once 
to  the  terrible  suspense  which  was  killing 
him. 

Telling  Madge  that,  as  they  would  be  leaving 
by  the  evening  train  for  Liverpool,  he  had  many 
preparations  to  make,  and  that  she  must  wait 
for  him  in  his  rooms,  and  not  think  of  stirring 
out  till  he  returned,  he  ordered  luncheon  to  be 
served  for  her ;  and  with  many  tears  on  her 
part,  and  innumerable  fervent  and  comforting 
caresses  from  him,  they  parted,  Laurence  prom- 
ising to  be  back  by  five  at  latest,  and  giving 
strict  orders  to  his  well- trained  valet  to  admit 
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nobody  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  but  to  busy 
himself  in  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  a  departure  that  very  evening.  Once  in 
the  street,  Laurence  began  to  look  at  the  matter 
with  greater  calmness.  He  must  rid  himself  of 
this  suspense  at  once.  He  had,  of  course,  no  time 
to  post  a  letter,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  venture  to  risk  a  meeting  with  Muriel 
under  the  circumstances  without  informing  her 
beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  getting  some 
sort  of  answer  from  her  to  warn  him  how  he 
should  be  received.  He  would  write  her  a  note, 
ask  her  to  meet  him  somewhere,  intimating  to 
her,  of  course  in  guarded  terms,  to  bring  the 
money  with  her,  and  tell  her  to  reply  to  his 
letter.  He  would  have  this  brought  to  her, 
and  wait  about  in  the  neighbourhood  for  an 
answer.  If  it  were  favourable,  well  and  good  : 
if  not  (provided,  of  course,  the  letter  reached  her 
safely — and  he  should  omit  no  precaution  to 
ensure  its  safe  delivery),  he  felt  sure  that  at  least 
Muriel  would  lay  no  trap  for  him  or  betray  him 
in  any  way,  and  that  a  scornful  message  that 
there  was  no  answer  would  be  the  worst  that 
could  befall  him.  So  he  went  to  the  Ealeigh, 
ordered  a  stiff  brandy-and-soda,   and    a  plain 
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sheet  of  note-paper  and  envelope,  and  wrote  the 
following  : — ■ 

''Thursday,  Feb.  11,  18G— . 

"  My  dearest  Muriel, — Your  affection  for 
me  I  cannot  doubt,  any  more  than  you  can  my 
love  for  you.     I  have  given  you  many  proofs 
of  this  love  before,  as  you  know  but  too  well, 
but  now  I  give  you  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  you 
who  know  me  so  well,  and  have  studied  my 
heart,  will  know  that  I  am  writing  these  lines 
with  my  heart's  blood.     If  what  you  ofifered  to 
do  the   other  day,   and   insisted  with  such    a 
dreadful    threat   upon   doing,  can  be  done    at 
once,  and  without  any  possible  delay,  well  and 
good.     I  will  be  waiting  for  you  under  that 
laro-e  lime-tree — the  last  to  the  left — in  the 
long  walk  at  the  back  of  Courthope  Park,  at 
five  punctually.      Nobody  knows  I  am  in  the 
neighbourhood,    and    of    course    nobody   must 
know.     Everything  has  gone  wrong  with  me, 
and    I   only   accept  this    sacrifice,   which   your 
love  insists  upon  making  for  me,  because  I  feel 
sure  that  you,  who  know  all,  will  not  think  too 
badly  of  me  for  doing  so  ;  but  it  must  be  done 
to-night  or  not  at  all.     Give  answer  to  bearer, 
and  trust  all  to  me,  as  I  trust  all  to  you.     I  am 
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now  putting  more  than  my  life  in  your  power. 
God  grant  that  we  may  neither  of  us  live  to 
repent  it. — Yours,  and  only  yours,  till  death, 

"  Laurence." 

When  he  had  finished  this  letter  Farquhar 
read  it  through  carefully,  and  smiled  as  he  put 
it  under  envelope.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of 
villainy :  it  was  plain  and  to  the  point,  and 
yet  so  artfully  shrouded  in  tender  and  affec- 
tionate verbiage,  and  so  full  of  dark  and  mys- 
terious allusions,  as  to  be,  if  anything,  more 
compromising  to  the  receiver  than  to  the 
sender.  Such  a  letter  as  that  no  married 
woman  would  dare  show  to  her  husband, 
Laurence  told  himself  with  a  smile,  and 
especially  such  a  woman  as  Muriel  to  such  a 
husband  as  Lord  Lyonesse  ;  so  in  that  quarter, 
at  least,  he  was  safe.  If  it  was  too  late, — if 
Muriel  before  receiving  it  had  come  to  know 
anything, — she  would  destroy  it,  seeing  all  his 
villainy  at  a  glance,  and  that  game  would  be 
over.  If  she  had  heard  nothing,  she  would  come 
with  the  money — of  that  he  felt  still  more  sure. 
Jumping  into  a  cab,  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
catch  at  Charing  Cross  an  express  which  slips 
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a  carriage  at  X ,  the  nearest  town  to  Lea- 
venworth, and  ere  long  had  despatched,  cheered 
with  a  liberal  present,  a  very  discreet  ostler 
from  the  principal  hostelry  of  that  town  with 
his  missive,  giving  strict  orders  that  it  should 
be  given  to  her  ladyship  in  person,  a  reply 
waited  for,  and  the  letter  brought  back  to  him 
in  the  event  of  her  ladyship  not  being  there  to 
receive  it.  Arthur  he  knew  to  be  in  town  on 
political  business,  and  so  out  of  the  way  for  the 
moment.  In  about  an  hour  the  lad  returned 
with  the  answer.  He  had  found  her  ladyship, 
by  a  lucky  accident,  quite  alone  by  the  lake  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  so  had  been  able  to 
give  her  the  letter  without  having  been  forced 
to  speak  to  any  of  the  servants.  Her  ladyship 
had  read  the  letter,  told  him  to  wait  for  an 
answer,  gone  into  the  house  and  brought  him 
back  the  answer  herself,  so  that  nobody  could 
possibly  know  anything  about  the  matter. 
Laurence  gave  the  lad  another  sovereign,  and 
then  read  the  following  : — 

"  Thursday. 

"Dear  Laurence, — I  can't  tell  you  how 
glad  I  was  to  get  your  letter.  I  have  had 
this  money  for  your  father  by  me  for  ever  so 
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long,  and  will  bring  it  to  you  without  fail  this 
evening,  at  the  place  and  time  appointed  by 
you.  Of  course  nobody  shall  ever  know  any- 
thing about  this,  unless  some  day  you  give  me 
leave  to  tell  dear  Arthur.  I  will  not  do  it  with- 
out your  consent,  but  I  hate  having  secrets  from 
him.  He  is  more  fond  of  you  than  you  think, 
and  would  have  given  your  father  the  money 
himself,  I  know,  if  you  would  only  have  let 
me  ask  him.  But  it's  all  well  that  ends  well, 
and  I  do  pray  that  this  paltry  sum  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  father.  If  you  want  more 
you  must  let  me  know,  and  you  shall  have  it 
at  once.  Nobody  shall  ever  know  about  it ;  ,and 
if  I  gave  you  every  penny  I  had,  I  should  still 
be  your  debtor,  for  I  owe  to  you  my  present 
happiness  with  my  dear  husband.  You  were 
right,  as  you  always  are,  when  you  told  me 
that  I  loved  Arthur  from  the  first.  I  did, 
although  at  first  I  did  not  know  it,  and  I  love 
him  more  and  more  every  day.  When  you 
asked  me  to  marry  you,  you  took  me  so  by  sur- 
prise, and  I  was  so  lonely,  that  I  said  *yes'  before 
I  realised  what  I  was  saying ;  but,  Laurence,  it 
was  better  that  you  should  have  given  me  back 
my  promise,  and  let  me  marry  the  only  man  I 
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ever  have  and  ever  can  love.  God  bless  you  for  it ! 
I  write  you  all  this  because  I  should  never  dare 
tell  it  to  you,  and  I  write  it  to  you  now  because 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  this  wretched  money  can 
never  repay  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me, 
in  letting  me  marry  my  darling,  by  giving  me 
back  my  promise  which  I  had  so  thoughtlessly 
given  you.  Forgive  me,  Laurence.  Kemember 
I  was  but  a  child.  I  never  did  and  never  could 
love  any  one  but  Arthur,  so  you  and  I  would 
not  have  been  happy  together,  even  if  you  had 
not  given  me  back  my  word.  He  is  my  own 
dear,  true  love,  and  by  letting  me  take  back 
my  promise  to  you,  and  marry  him  whom  I 
adore,  and  now,  by  letting  me  show  my  gra- 
titude by  helping  your  poor  father  with  this 
miserable  money,  you  have  made  me  for  ever 
your  debtor.  —  Your  sincere  and  affectionate 
friend,  Muriel  Lyonesse." 

"P.iS. — Nobody  can  see  us  meet  to-night. 
Dear  Arthur  is  in  town,  and  there  has  been 
a  row  at  Courthope.  T  don't  know  what  it's 
about,  but  vour  friend  Mrs  Millwood  has  been 
turned  out  by  Madge,  and  the  dear  old  Colonel 
and  Mado;e  are  in  town,  and  will  not  be  back 
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till  late.  So  we  can  have  our  little  mysterious 
meeting  quite  unperceived,  and  nobody  shall  be 
the  wiser,  unless  you  give  me  leave  to  tell 
Arthur,  as  I  wish  you  would  do.  You  must 
not  be  angry  when  I  tell  you  how  much  I 
love  him,  for  I  can  assure  you  he  is  more  fond 
of  you  than  you  think.  If  you  would  only  let 
me  tell  him  about  your  father's  troubles,  I 
know  he  would  gladly  help  you,  and  then  you 
and  I  could  be  openly  brother  and  sister  to  one 
another,  as  we  have  promised  to  be.  It  is  keep- 
ing all  this  a  secret  from  Arthur  that  worries 
me  so." 

When  Laurence  had  finished  reading  this 
letter  he  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  put  it 
back  into  its  envelope,  and  placing  it  care- 
fully in  his  pocket,  lighted  a  large  cigar.  So 
the  money  was  all  right — so  far  so  good.  Muriel 
evidently  knew  nothing  as  yet,  and  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — for  it  was  just  a  quarter 
past  four,  and  it  was  rapidly  becoming  suffi- 
ciently dark  for  him  to  venture  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leavenworth  without  fear 
of  recognition — the  £20,000  would  doubtless 
be   in    his   possessiou.       The    thought   of  this 
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much  -  coveted  sum  being  at  length  within 
his  grasp  so  exhilarated  his  spirits,  that  he 
noted  with  considerable  amusement  the  art- 
less disregard  for  his  feelings  as  a  lover 
displayed  by  Muriel  in  the  letter  he  had 
just  read.  The  naive  simplicity  with  which 
she  plainly  told  a  man  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dying  of  love  for  her  that  she  adored  her 
husband,  was,  he  told  himself  with  a  smile, 
quite  the  most  absurd  thing  he  had  ever  heard 
of  in  his  life.  Here  was  this  beautiful  young 
wife  consenting  to  meet  by  stealth  a  man  who 
was  supposed  to  be  dying  of  love  for  her,  and 
to  bring  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  yet 
in  the  same  letter  in  which  she  consents  to 
the  clandestine  meeting,  and  in  reply  to  the 
passionate  appeal  appointing  it,  quietly  writing 
and  assuring  her  sighing  but  impecunious  swain 
that  she  adores  her  lord  and  master !  It  was  a 
stronger  situation  than  any  ever  conceived  by 
Scribe;  and  if  handled  by  a  man  like  Dumas 
Jils^  neatly  elaborated  into  three  acts,  and  played 
by  Delaporte  and  Berton  perG,  would  bring 
crowds  to  the  Gymnase.  With  this  pleasant 
view  of  the  matter  in  his  mind,  Laurence 
Farquhar  drew  on  his  heavy  greatcoat,  muffled 
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himself  up,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  meeting 
with  his  charming  little  financial  agent. 

He  would  have  to  run  away  with  Madge,  of 
course  ;  that,  he  told  himself,  was  beyond  all 
doubt  a  necessity,  for  she  was  waiting  for  him 
in  his  lodgings  in  London,  and  had,  by  her  im- 
petuosity, burned  her  ships,  so  that  retreat  was 
impossible.  Yes,  he  would  run  away  with  her ; 
Anstruther  would  die  or  get  a  divorce;  and 
then,  in  a  year  or  eighteen  months  at  latest,  he 
would  be  able  to  return  from  his  pleasant  holi- 
day in  the  States,  leaving,  of  course.  Lady  An- 
struther somewhere  en  route,  and  enjoy  alone 
what  might  remain  of  the  money  thus  fallen  to 
him  from  the  clouds.  His  father,  the  Jews,  and 
all  the  rest,  would  have  to  go  to  the  devil.  The 
elopement  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  shock  to 
Muriel,  and  she  would  probably  never  forgive 
him ;  but  she  would  not  be  likely  to  tell  all  she 
knew  to  her  husband,  and  he  knew  Arthur  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  could  not  for  a  very 
lengthened  period  harbour  feelings  of  any  violent 
animosity  against  the  friend  of  his  youth  and 
boyhood. 

But  leaving  Laurence  Farquhar  comforting 
himself  with  these  philosophical  reflections  as 
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he  strolled  leisurely  towards  the  trysting-place 
(which  he  knew  he  could  reach  from  a  wicket 
at  the  back  without  passing  through  the  en- 
trance-gates of  either  of  the  adjoining  estates), 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  actors 
in  this  little  story.  The  receipt  of  Farquhar's 
letter  had  given  great  pleasure  to  Lady  Lyon- 
esse.  The  fortnight  had  almost  elapsed,  and 
she  feared  she  might  be  bound  to  keep  her  pro- 
mise and  tell  all  to  her  husband  if  she  did  not 
hear  from  Laurence,  or  if  he  did  not  come  and 
take  the  little  bundle  of  crisp  bank-notes  which 
she  had  had  in  her  keeping  for  him  ever  since 
the  day  after  their  memorable  walk  from  Hunt 
and  Roskells'  together.  This  letter  from  him, 
though  reaching  her  in  a  mysterious  manner 
which  she  could  not  account  for,  had,  as  it  were, 
broken  the  spell  of  anxiety  and  despondency 
which  had  for  the  last  few  days  been  oppressing 
her.  To  tell  her  husband,  without  the  consent 
of  Laurence,  all  that  he  had  confided  to  her,  was 
repugnant  to  her ;  and  yet,  if  he  in  his  mercy 
had  not  come  for  this  money,  or  had  not  proved 
to  her  that  it  was  no  longer  needed,  she  would 
have  felt  constrained  to  keep  her  solemn  vow, 
and  confide  this  delicate  secret  to  Arthur,  that 
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he  miglit  save  Laurence's  poor  father  from  utter 
ruin,  and  perhaps  death.  Now,  at  least,  he  was 
coming  to  take  the  money,  so  that  part  of  this 
most  disagreeable  matter  was  over;  and  she 
relied  upon  her  eloquence,  and  Laurence's  affec- 
tion for  her,  to  induce  him  to  listen  to  her  en- 
treaty to  put,  with  his  own  lips,  the  whole  state 
of  his  aflfairs  before  Lord  Lyonesse. 

Muriel  had,  as  we  know,  been  brought  up  in 
the  most  careless  way  in  the  most  frivolous 
capital  in  Europe,  and  her  moral  education  had 
been  wholly  neglected  by  her  parents ;  but  she 
possessed,  nevertheless,  a  very  strong  intuitive 
power  of  discriminating  between  right  ^nd 
wrong,  and  she  had  learnt  from  many  novels,  if 
from  no  higher  and  purer  source,  that  it  is  not 
only  highly  improper  but  dangerous  to  happi- 
ness for  a  wife  to  keep  an  important  secret 
from  her  husband,  while  sharing  it  with  a  man 
who  has  every  claim  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover. 
She  must  endeavour  to  persuade  Laurence  to 
himself  tell  everything  to  Arthur  ;  for  now  that 
he  was  going  to  obey  her  wishes  and  take  the 
money,  she  felt  herself,  of  course,  doubly  bound 
to  secrecy,  and  she  would  rather  imperil  her  life 
and  happiness  than  open  her  lips  unless  Lau- 
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rence  should  give  her  permission  to  do  so.  This 
permission,  however,  she  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  him,  or  at  least  a  promise  that  he 
himself  would  let  Arthur  help  him.  Then,  she 
told  herself,  she  would  be  happy,  but  not  till 
then,  although  the  mere  taking  of  this  money 
from  her  was  in  itself  a  blessing  and  a  relief, 
and  showed  that  Laurence  was  still  capable  of 
making  great  sacrifices  to  meet  her  wishes. 
Surely,  therefore,  she  would  succeed  eventually 
in  persuading  him  to  ease  her  of  this  burden  of 
keeping  so  serious  a  secret  from  her  husband. 
She  must  get  Laurence  to  tell  Lord  Lyonesse 
of  their  previous  engagement,  of  how  he  had 
made  her  promise  secrecy  about  it,  of  the  money, 
of  his  father's  troubles — everything,  in  fact — 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  would  she  be  happy ; 
and  she  resolved  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  per- 
suade Laurence  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at 
once,  so  that  there  might  be  no  more  secrets 
between  her  husband  and  herself. 

Firmly  decided  on  this,  she  set  forth  to  meet 
the  heroic  Laurence,  making  all  her  preparations 
with  such  discretion  that  none  of  the  numerous 
servants  suspected  their  mistress  was  about  to 
absent  herself.     Slipping  out  from  the  back  of 
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the  house  to  escape  detection,  and  with  the 
precious  little  bundle  of  bank  -  notes  tightly- 
grasped  within  her  muff,  Lady  Lyonesse  made 
her  way  across  the  lawn,  opened  the  wicket- 
gate,  and  passed  into  the  lawn  of  Courthope. 
The  very  fact  of  doing  so  diverted  her  mind  for 
the  moment  from  her  own  affairs,  and  brought 
her  to  think  of  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
Had  they  returned  yet  from  town,  she  won- 
dered ?  She  had  plenty  of  time  still  before 
meeting  Laurence,  so  she  would  inquire.  She 
would  merely  inquire  of  a  servant  now,  and  if 
they  had  returned,  call  in  on  her  way  back. 
She  was  then  close  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  as  she  approached,  the  large  French  windows 
which  opened  from  a  morning-room  directly  on 
to  the  lawn  were  opened,  and  a  servant  stepped 
out  to  put  up  the  shutters  for  the  night.  At 
the  sight  of  Lady  Lyonesse  he  stepped  aside, 
naturally  supposing,  from  her  direct  advance, 
that  her  ladyship  was  going  to  pay  one  of  those 
innumerable  sudden  and  wholly  informal  visits 
which  were  habitual  between  the  two  ladies. 
As  it  was  bitterly  cold,  Lady  Lyonesse  stepped 
into  the  room  to  ask  her  question.  No,  neither 
Sir  James  nor  her  ladyship  had  returned  yet, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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but  tliey  were  expected  home  to  dinner.  While 
the  man  was  speaking,  Lady  Lyonesse  had 
espied  the  heavy  military  cloak  with  the  Brit- 
tany clasps  which  Madge  had  gone  to  have 
fitted  on,  the  morning  of  her  first  meeting  with 
Laurence  Farquhar  in  London,  lying  on  a  chair 
in  the  corner,  and  picking  it  up,  throwing  it 
around  her,  clasping  it,  and  pulling  up  the 
hood  with  the  famous  red  lining,  she  prepared 
to  depart  again. 

"  Tell  her  ladyship  I  should  like  her  to  call 
in  after  dinner  if  she  can ;  but  if  she  is  too 
tired,  to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  come  here.  I 
want  to  see  her." 

"  Very  well,  my  lady  ;  "  and  then  Lady  Lyon- 
esse, this  time  more  sheltered  from  the  bitter 
cold  than  when  she  had  ventured  from  Leaven- 
worth in  such  haste  a  few  minutes  before,  made 
her  way  direct  to  the  Long  Walk,  where  she 
was  to  meet  Laurence  Farquhar. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs  Millwood  had  not  been 
idle,  as  can  be  readily  imagined ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts, 
made   her  way  to   the  telegraph  office  in  the 

town  of  X ,  and  wired  to  Sir  James.     She 

did  not  think  he  would  go  to  his  club,  and  did 
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not  know  the  address  of  his  doctor ;  so  as  she 
wanted  him  to  be  sure  to  receive  it  at  the  very 
latest  that  afternoon,  she  addressed  it  to  the 
place  in  the  East  End  where  the  charitable 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  where,  as  he  was  to 
preside,  Sir  James  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the 
course  of  the  day  : — 

"  Keturn  at  once.  Question  of  life  or  death. 
Will  wait  for  you  at  station.  Wire  me  what 
train  you  will  come  by.  Address  me  Telegraph 
Office,  X .  Lydia  Millwood." 

Having  expedited  this  telegram,  and  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  reply  kept  for  her, 
Mrs  Millwood  began  to  consider  what  she  should 
do  with  her  time,  for  she  knew  the  charitable 
meeting  did  not  assemble  till  four,  so  that  even 
if  Sir  James  took  a  special,  as  he  surely  would, 

he  could  not  be  down  at  X for  many  hours 

yet,  for  it  was  now  only  half-past  twelve. 

Luckily,  and  by  the  merest  accident,  she  had 
that  fatal  letter  about  her.  She  had  been  read- 
ing it  over  that  very  morning,  and  when  sum- 
moned suddenly  to  the  nursery,  had  put  it  in 
her  pocket  and  locked  up  the  envelope  in  the 
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writing-case.  She  now  drew  out  this  letter,  for 
she  had  wandered  into  a  lonely  lane,  and  read 
it  over  for  the  hundredth  time  carefully.  If 
damning  letter  were  ever  written  by  an  ardent 
lover  to  a  guilty  wife,  this  letter  was  one  of  the 
most  damning.  There  were  proofs  of  guilt  in 
every  line  of  it;  and  then,  to  crown  all,  the 
husband  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  the  whole 
signed  "  with  thousands  of  kisses  on  those  dar- 
ling lips. — Yours  for  ever,  Laurence."  Sir 
James  was  a  fool.  Mrs  Millwood  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  that  fact ;  but  fool  as  he 
was,  this  letter  must  open  his  eyes.  And  yet 
who  ever  would  have  suspected  it  ?  The  first 
letter  which  she  had  intercepted  and  read  had 
come  upon  Mrs  Millwood  like  a  thunderbolt,  for 
her  morbid  imagination  had  led  her  so  firmly  to 
believe  that  Farquhar  was  the  lover  of  Lady 
Lyonesse,  whom  she  hated,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  she  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  her 
mistress  could  be  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with 
the  same  man.  There  was  nothing  very  much 
in  this  first  letter,  but  still  Mrs  Millwood  saw 
plainly  it  was  but  a  thinly  disguised  love-letter, 
and  at  all  events  such  an  epistle  as  no  husband 
would  care  to  have  his  wife  receive.     Then  she 
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had  read  others,  and  the  guilt  having  become 
apparent,  she  had  boldly  decided  to  purloin  one 
— the  most  terrible  and  damning  of  all — and 
thus  hold  Lady  Anstruther  absolutely  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  in  her  power.  This,  as  we 
know,  she  had  done,  and  she  now  was  quietly 
waiting  for  her  vengeance,  which  she  knew 
would  come  to  her  as  soon  as  electricity  and 
steam  could  bring  it. 

She  did  not  hate  Madge :  even  after  the 
terrible  way  in  which  she  had  been  treated  by 
Lady  Anstruther  that  morning,  she  did  not  hate 
her.  The  poor  woman  was  too  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly lost  and  in  her  power  for  her  to  hate  her. 
She  was  already  in  the  gutter,  as  it  were,  and 
had  already  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
fallen  women,  pity  for  which  class  Mrs  Mill- 
wood had  ever  found  so  profitable  a  speculation 
that  she  almost  found  it  possible  to  pity  this 
last  addition  to  the  world  of  vice.  Her  hatred 
she  reserved  for  Lady  Lyonesse.  She  despised 
the  low-born  and  dissolute  Madge  whom  she 
was  now  about  to  turn  out  into  the  streets,  but 
she  envied  and  hated  the  rich,  powerful,  and 
dainty  young  marchioness,  who  seemed  now  to 
be  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  her  malice  that 
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she  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  reach  up 
to  her  to  harm  her.  When  she  thought  Far- 
quhar  was  the  lover  of  Muriel,  Mrs  Millwood 
was  happy.  She  only  had  to  bide  her  time,  she 
told  herself,  and  the  day  would  come  when  she 
would  make  that  little  golden  head  bow  down 
in  shame  before  her,  and  plead  for  a  pity,  com- 
passion, and  mercy  which  most  surely  would 
not  be  vouchsafed  to  her.  But  when  she  dis- 
covered the  dishonour  was  Lady  Anstruther's, 
and  not  Muriel's,  Mrs  Millwood  was  most  bit- 
terly disappointed,  and  not  only  disappointed, 
but  vexed, — vexed  because  she  now  no  longer 
saw  any  way  of  harming  Lady  Lyonesse,  and 
vexed  because  ^he  saw  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  her  very  shortly  to  deal  a  death-blow  to  poor 
old  Sir  James,  and  to  break  up  and  destroy  for 
ever  a  household  which  had  been  a  home  to 
her,  and  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  always  have  been  a  source  of  pecuniary 
profit  to  her  even  if  she  had  been  forced  to 
abandon  it.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that  some 
pity  for  the  innocent  and  ailing  baby  found  its 
way  to  Mrs  Millwood's  cardiac  apparatus ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  she  felt  very  doubtful  whether 
this  scandal  she  was  about  to  bring  about  would 
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not  for  ever  close  not  only  the  door  of  Court- 
hope,  but  the  purse  of  Sir  James  against  her. 
If  the  adulterous  wife  had  only  been  Lady 
Lyonesse,  how  delightfully  different  it  all  would 
have  been  !  She  could  then  have  humbled  and 
degraded  one  whom  she  hated,  and  not  only 
have  done  herself  no  harm,  but  have  doubtless 
reaped  a  splendid  and  golden  harvest ;  for  the 
future  Duke  of  Tintagil  would  most  likely  have 
been  willing  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
to  become  the  possessor  of  so  very  valuable  a 
piece  of  prose  as  an  ardent  love-letter  addressed 
to  a  lady  who  might  become  his  duchess ! 

Everything  had  gone  wrong,  but  it  could  not 
be  helped ;  and  it  was  obviously  useless  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk,  especially  when  the  milk  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  others,  while  she  herself  had 
been  the  voluntary  spiller  thereof.  So  well-mean- 
ing and  philosophical  Mrs  Millwood  made  up 
her  mind  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
and  to  do  her  duty  with  that  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  consequences  which  should  distinguish 
all  Christians.  So  she  roamed  about  the  coun- 
try all  day  long  absorbed  in  thought,  and  dis- 
cussing within  herself  many  plans  for  the  future, 
never  thinking  for  a  moment  of  eating  any- 
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thing,  or  of  calling  upon  her  numerous  acquaint- 
ances in  the  neighbourhood,  but  every  hour 
looking  in  at  the  telegraph  office  to  see  if  a 
reply  had  come  for  her.  At  length  she  was 
rewarded,  and  the  following  message  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  put  into  her  hand  : — 

''  Will  arrive  at  X at  4.30. 

'' Anstruther." 

Punctually  at  that  time  a  special  train  came 
dashing  into  the  station,  and  Mrs  Millwood  saw 
the  pale  wan  face  of  the  poor  Colonel  anxiously 
looking  out  of  the  carriage  window.  Dear  old 
Jim  Anstruther  was  not,  however,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  had  not  been  a  distinguished 
officer,  for  nothing ;  and  as  a  reverent  feeling  of 
resignation  to  God's  will,  no  matter  how  hard 
that  divine  will  might  for  the  moment  seem, 
had  prevented  him  from  inquiring  by  wire  the 
exact  nature  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which 
he  felt  to  be  imminent,  so  did  his  old  habits  of 
military  discipline  and  self-control  prevent  him 
from  exhibiting  any  impetuous  eagerness  at  the 
railway  station,  when  on  looking  out  he  saw  the 
messenger  of  evil  tidings  waiting  for  him  there, 
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— an  eagerness  which  might  perhaps  do  harm,  and 
which  by  no  possibility  could  do  good,  all  things, 
good  and  evil  alike,  being,  as  he  well  knew,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Father  of  all  mercy. 

*'  The  baby  is  quite  well,"  Mrs  Millwood  had 
indeed  whispered  to  him,  as,  aided  by  his  stick, 
he  alighted  from  the  railway  carriage ;  and  these 
words,  while  at  first  bringing  a  divine  relief 
.to  many  vague  terrors, — for  he  had,  of  course, 
thought  it  must  be  through  his  beloved  little 
daughter  that  the  blow  would  come  to  him, — 
had,  their  first  healing  mission  having  been 
accomplished,  opened  to  his  startled  imagina- 
tion a  long  bewildering  vista  of  all  possible 
horrors. 

'*  Is  Madge  ill  1 "  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  No, — her  ladyship  is  quite  well,"  replied 
Mrs  Millwood  ;  and  the  sneer  on  her  malignant, 
pallid,  unveiled  face  cut  the  Colonel  to  the  heart 
as  a  red-hot  knife. 

*'  Wait  till  we  get  outside/'  he  said,  in  a  low 
but  imperative  tone,  as  he  saw  the  woman  was 
about  to  speak.  *'  Tell  me  nothing  till  we  get 
outside."  Then,  when  they  had  passed  out,  he 
looked  around  him  astonished.  "  Where  is  the 
carriage  ?  "  he  asked. 
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"  There  is  no  carriage  I "  burst  out  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, able  to  contain  herself  no  longer,  and 
thrusting  the  letter  into  his  hand.  "  Oh,  Sir 
James,  I  have  been  turned  out  of  the  house  by 
her  ladyship  ! " 

"  Turned  out  of  the  house  ! ''  he  echoed. 

"  Yes,  turned  out  like  a  thief,  and  called  a 
thief  before  all  the  servants,  because  1  found 
this  letter, — this  dreadful  letter  !  Read  it.  Oh, 
my  God,  it  is  too  awful ! "  and  Mrs  Millwood 
put  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  face. 

The  Colonel  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  then 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Hush,''  he  said,  "  I  will  hear  nothing  here. 
We  must  go  to  the  inn.  I  don't  feel  well.  You 
can  tell  me  there."  So  in  silence  these  two — 
the  ignoble  and  vile  assassin  and  the  noble 
victim — walked  over  to  the  hotel  which  Laurence 
Farquhar  had  only  left  five  minutes  before. 
When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  hostelry  Sir 
James  paused.  "  I  want  to  read  this  letter 
alone,  Mrs  Millwood,"  he  said  gently.  **  Will 
you  wait  for  me  in  the  coffee-room  ? "  Then  as 
he  for  the  first  time  remarked  the  abnormal 
pallor  of  her  countenance,  his  natural  kindness 
of  heart  spoke,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  you 
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look  very  ill  yourself.  Sit  down  and  have  a 
glass  of  wine.     I  shall  not  be  many  minutes." 

**  I  have  eaten  nothing  all  day,"  whimpered 
the  woman.  "  I  couldn't !  A  piece  of  bread 
would  have  choked  me  ! " 

"  But  a  glass  of  wine  will  not  choke  you," 
replied  the  Colonel ;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
landlord,  he  said,  '*  Show  this  lady  into  the 
coffee-room  and  give  her  a  glass  of  port,  and 
tell  a  waiter  to  show  me  to  a  private  sitting- 
room." 

Mine  host,  astonished  beyond  measure  at 
this  sudden  advent  of  members  of  the  Court- 
hope  household,  bowed  and  led  Mrs  Millwood 
away,  a  waiter  showing  Sir  James  to  an  upper 
chamber. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs  Millwood?" 
whispered  the  landlord,  when  they  had  reached 
the  seclusion  of  the  empty  coffee-room.  "  Sir 
James  looks  very  ill." 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  replied  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, coldly.  "  Sir  James  is  not  well,  that  is 
all.     Pray,  bring  the  port  at  once." 

During  the  man's  absence,  however,  the 
thought  struck  her  that  some  rumours  of  what 
had    taken   place   at  Courthope   that  morning 
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might  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  hotel-keeper, 
and  she  decided  on  his  return  to  ascertain 
adroitly  if  such  had  been  the  case.  Her  first 
remark  elicited  more  information  than  she  had 
expected. 

"  You  don't  -appear  to  have  many  visitors  here 
just  now,  Mr  King  wood,"  she  said  pleasantly,  as 
she  sipped  her  port. 

*'  No,  madam  ;  business  is  very  slack  just  now. 
We  only  have  people  just  looking  in  for  a  few 
minutes,  like  Sir  James  and  yourself  this  even- 
ing, and  Mr  Farquhar." 

"  Mr  Farquhar !  Mr  Laurence  Farquhar,  do 
you  mean  1 " 

"  Yes,  the  same.  The  handsome,  pleasant- 
spoken  young  gentleman  as  wot  stays  so  often 
with  his  lordship  at  Leavenworth  Lodge.  He's 
been  here  all  the  afternoon,  and  only  just  left  as 
Sir  James  and  yourself  came  in." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Millwood;  '^  well, 
that  is  news  indeed  !  We  all  thought  he  was 
abroad.  Was  he  coming  from  Leavenworth  or 
going  there,  do  you  know?" 

*'  Oh,  he  came  from  town.  He  stayed  here 
for  about  two  hours,  and  has  only  just  this 
minute  left." 
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"  Well,  the  ladies  will  be  pleased  to  see  him, 
to  be  sure  !  He  went  on  to  Leavenworth,  I 
suppose  1  " 

"  Well,  he  didn't  say,  and  Fm  sure  I  can't 
tell  where  he  was  a-going  to,  for  I  watched  him, 
and  saw  him  go  up  towards  like  going  to 
Leavenworth,  and  then  he  turned  down  the 
lane  that  leads  to  the  Long  Walk." 

"  The  Long  Walk  at  the  back  of  Courthope, 
you  mean  ? " 

''  Yes,  madam." 

"  Oh,  then  he's  going  to  pay  us  a  visit  first, 
I  suppose,  and  coming  on  his  lordship  as  a 
surprise  later  on  ;  that's  it !  " 

"  Very  likely,  madam.  He  seemed  very  gay 
and  in  good  spirits,  as  if  the  trip  abroad  had 
done  him  a  world  of  good." 

Here  the  tall  figure  of  the  Colonel  loomed  in 
the  doorway.  His  face  was  terrible  to  look 
upon — ashen  pale,  with  circlets  as  of  coagulated 
blood  around  the  eyes. 

"  Are  you  ready,  Mrs  Millwood  ? "  he  asked 
quietly.  "  Shall  we  go  ? "  Then  turning  to  the 
landlord,  he  said,  "  I  want  the  fly  got  ready  at 
once  to  take  us  to  Courthope.  My  carriage  has 
not  come." 
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But  Mrs  Millwood  beckoned  to  the  retiring 
landlord  to  stay,  and  putting  a  sixpence  into 
his  hand  for  the  port,  said — *'  I'm  sure  we 
don't  need  the  fly  to-night,  Sir  James  :  we  can 
easily  walk.  The  landlord  has  just  been  telling 
me  Mr  Laurence  Farquhar  has  just  left  here, 
and " 

"  Laurence  Farquhar! ''  ejaculated  the  Colonel, 
turning,  if  possible,  still  more  pale.  "  Just  left 
here  ! " 

"  Not  been  gone  five  minutes,  sir,"  put  in  the 
landlord. 

*'  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised,"  continued 
Mrs  Millwood,  rising,  approaching  the  Colonel, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  speaking 
with  much  meaning.  "  I  told  the  landlord  we 
all  thought  he  was  abroad,  but  it  appears  he  has 
gone  to  Courthope  by  the  Long  Walk,  so  that 
if  we  walk  we  may  overtake  him.  We  don't 
want  the  fly,  do  we  "? "  The  Colonel  looked  at 
her  blankly.  "  It's  a  short  cut  by  the  Long 
Walk,  so  we  don't  want  the  fly,  do  we  ? "  per- 
sisted Mrs  Millwood. 

**  No,"  gasped  the  Colonel  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'*  So  you  needn't  trouble,  Mr  Kingwood; 
thank  you  kindly.     I'm  certain  this  nice  frosty 
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air  will  do  Sir  James  much  more  good  than  a 
stuffy  fly.  Come,  sir ;  we  had  better  be  start- 
ing if  we  want  to  overtake  Mr  Farquhar."  And 
so  they  departed,  the  Colonel  limping  on  as  in 
a  dream,  preceded  by  Mrs  Millwood,  to  whom 
the  port  wine  and  the  prospect  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  catastrophe  had  lent  unwonted 
vigour.  The  landlord  stared  after  them  in 
astonishment. 

**  Well,  I'm  bio  wed  ! "  he  ejaculated,  as  the 
tall  aristocratic  figure  of  the  Colonel,  piloted  by 
the  eager  little  woman  in  black,  limped  away 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  "  Here  is  a  go  ! 
What's  up  now,  I  wonder  ? "  and  he  returned  to 
tell  his  "  missus  "  all  about  it  in  the  bar  parlour. 

"You  read  the  letter,  sir  ?  "  said  Mrs  Millwood, 
when  they  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  ears. 

"Yes." 

'*  Put  your  trust  in  God,  Sir  James.  Think 
of  what  your  sainted  mother  would  say,  if  she 
were  here  ! " 

"  Poor  mother  !  God  in  His  mercy  spared 
her  this." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  hand  of  Providence  is  visible 
throuo-h  it  all.  This  would  have  killed  her 
ladyship  ! " 
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"  Has  this  man  gone  to  meet  my  wife  ? " 
broke  in  Sir  James,  fiercely. 

''Of  course  he  has  ;  wait  and  see.  We  shall 
find  them  in  the  Long  Walk,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken." 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  the  Colonel,  in  sudden 
agony,  stopping  short  and  putting  his  hand  to 
his  head.     "That  it  should  come  to  this  ! " 

"  God's  will  be  done,"  murmured  Mrs  Mill- 
wood. "  And  it  is  wonderful  that  the  Almighty 
in  His  wisdom  should  have  chosen  so  poor  and 
weak  and  vile  an  instrument  as  me  to  do  His 
blessed  will.  But  come  on,  sir  ;  we  must  not 
wait — we  shall  be  too  late.  We  shall  only  find 
a  desolate  house  and  a  crying  infant  if  we  wait. 
They  will  have  run  away." 

The  Colonel  darted  a  look  of  such  sudden  anger 
at  Mrs  Millwood,  that  she  quailed.  Recover- 
ing himself,  however,  at  once,  by  a  mighty  effort 
he  pushed  forward,  walking  as  quickly  as  his 
cork  leg  would  permit,  and  still  guided  and  j)re- 
ceded  by  the  woman.  They  now  proceeded 
some  distance  in  silence  —  in  fact,  the  quick 
pace  at  which  they  were  going  rendered  it 
difiicult  for  the  Colonel  to  speak.  Just  as 
they  were  on  the   point  of  turning   into  the 
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Long  Walk,  Sir  James  whispered,  breathing 
heavily — 

''  How  did  you  get  this  letter  ? " 

"  I  had  seen  others, — her  ladyship  had  left 
two  others  about,  and  I  read  the  first  by  mis- 
take. It  was  not  so  bad  as  the  one  you  have ; 
but  it  frightened  me,  and  I  kept  my  eyes 
open." 

''  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  "? " 

"  I  was  frightened.  I  hardly  dared  believe 
it,  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  before  I  said  a 
word.  The  letter  that  you  have  I  deliberately 
stole." 

"  Stole ! " 

"  Yes,  Sir  James — deliberately  stole.  I  pre- 
ferred risking  the  felon's  dock  to  seeing  you 
and  that  blessed  little  innocent  infant  brought 
to  shame." 

"  Poor  little  Laura  ! "  murmured  the  Colonel, 
always  thinking  of  others — "  poor  little  Laura!" 

"  I  stole  that  letter,"  continued  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, "  and  I  trust  almighty  God  will  forgive 
me.  I  locked  it  up  in  my  desk,  and  intended 
showing  it  to  you  when  you  were  well  enough 
to  bear  it — for  you  have  been  so  poorly  lately. 
But  this  morning,  I  don't  know  how  it  came 

VOL.  II.  L 
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about — but  this  morning "  Here  she  sud- 
denly broke  off  and  grasped  the  Colonel's  arm. 
"  See  !  "  she  hissed,  —  "  there,  to  the  right. 
There  they  are.  We  are  not  too  late,  God  be 
praised  ! " 

Yes,  there  they  were, — there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  Sir  James,  stooping  down, 
could  see  them  plainly.  He  recognised  at  once 
his  wife's  well-known  cloak,  with  the  curious 
clasps  that  gleamed  now  even  in  the  night, — 
that  strange  cloak  that  he  had  never  liked  to 
see  her  in,  because  it  was  so  eccentric  and  so 
different  from  cloaks  worn  by  other  ladies,  and 
because  (as  he  had  told  her  once  laughingly) 
it  reminded  him  of  the  terrible  nights  of  long 
ago  spent  in  the  trenches  in  the  Crimea — terrible 
nights  indeed,  but  not  half  so  terrible  as  this. 
Yes,  there  they  were.  There  was  the  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  and  cherished ;  there  was 
the  woman  who  bore  his  name,  and  the  name 
and  title  that  his  dear  mother  had  borne  in  her 
time,  and  made  holy  in  his  ears ;  there  was  the 
mother  of  his  only  child,  his  poor  little  Laura, 
standing  with  her  paramour, — and  although  his 
wife's  face  was  so  turned  from  him  that  he 
could  not  see  it,  he  could  recognise  the  features 
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of  that  paramour  very  distinctly,  and  Laurence 
Farquliar's  handsome  face  as  plainly  as  he  had 
ever  seen  it  at  a  dinner-table.  They  were  in 
time  indeed  —  they,  the  avengers.  But  only 
just  in  time ;  for,  even  as  Sir  James  gazed  at 
this  guilty  couple,  Laurence  Farquhar  suddenly 
enfolded  the  cloaked  figure  in  one  rapturous 
embrace,  and  then  releasing  the  lady,  who 
seemed  struggling  to  be  free,  he  stooped,  kissed 
her  hand,  and  they  parted — the  lady  quickly 
disappearing  in  the  darkness,  and  Farquhar 
advancing  towards  where  Sir  James  and  Mrs 
Millwood  stood.  Before  the  widow  could  pre- 
vent him,  Sir  James  had  started  forward ;  .and 
half  running,  aided  by  his  stick,  and  half  limp- 
ing, he  came  across  the  path  of  Laurence,  and 
confronted  him. 

"You  villain  !''  he  cried.  "You  base,  dast- 
ardly villain ! "  and  he  struck  him  with  his 
clenched  fist  straight  in  the  face.  Laurence 
reeled,  but  quickly  recovering  himself,  dealt 
the  Colonel  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head 
with  his  heavy  walking-stick,  and  Anstruther 
fell  without  a  groan  as  one  dead — the  blood 
pouring  from  a  hideous  wound  in  his  fore- 
head, while  a  piercing  shriek  from  Mrs  Mill- 
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wood  broke  the  stillness  of  the  winter  evening. 
Startled  by  the  scream,  still  half  stunned  by 
the  Colonel's  blow,  but  recognising  the  pale 
and  horror-distorted  countenance  of  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, Laurence  glared  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  loud  imprecation,  turned  and 
fled — his  receding  figure  being  quickly  lost  in 
the  encircling  gloom. 
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CHAPTEE    XY. 

When  Lady  Lyonesse  left  Laurence  Farquliar 
after  having  given  him  the  money  she  had  pro- 
mised him,  she  was  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  clandestine  interview,  and  told 
herself  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to 
degrade  herself  again  by  granting  another.  .  In 
the  first  place,  Laurence  had  most  positively  for- 
bidden her  to  say  a  word  to  her  husband ;  had 
reminded  her  of  her  solemn  oath  not  to  breathe 
a  word,  either  of  their  previous  engagements 
or  of  this  money  transaction,  to  any  living 
soul;  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  stoutly  re- 
fused to  say  a  word  himself  to  Lord  Lyonesse 
about  his  private  affairs  and  those  of  his  father. 
All  this  was  bad  enough,  and  of  course  most 
unsatisfactory ;  but  it  was  not  the  worst.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  her  lonely  and  most  compro- 
mising position,  and  apparently  unmindful  of 
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the  fact  that  she  was  jeopardising  her  repu- 
tation to  be  of  service  to  him  by  meeting  him 
thus  by  stealth,  this  man,  whom  she  had 
thought  so  noble  a  hero,  had  actually  endeav- 
oured to  make  love  to  her — had  poured  a  tor- 
rent of  passionate  words  into  her  startled  ear, — 
words  which  she  felt  it  to  be  baseness  on  his 
part  to  his  friend,  her  husband,  to  utter,  and 
a  shame  and  disgrace  for  her  to  hear ;  and, 
finally,  had  crowned  this  outrageous  conduct 
by  embracing  her  !  Her  idol  had  fallen  from 
its  pedestal,  her  god  from  his  shrine.  This  man 
was  no  hero  after  all,  who  could  so  forget  his 
manhood  as  to  assault  and  insult  a  lady,  and 
that  lady  one  whom  he  had  ever  pretended  to 
hold  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  for  whom 
he  had  professed  so  pure  and  self-sacrificing  a 
love.  Was  he  mad,  or  drunk  ?  she  asked 
herself  Surely  this  man  she  had  just  left, 
and  from  whom  she  was  flying  as  from  an 
enemy,  could  not  be  her  good,  noble,  heroic, 
self-sacrificing  friend,  Laurence  Farquhar  ?  He 
had  been  the  same  as  ever  when  first  they  had 
met ;  and  the  change  only  came,  and  came 
suddenly,  when  she  had  given  him  the  bank- 
notes, which  he  had  carefully  counted  before 
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putting  in  his  pocket.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  the  unpleasant  transformation  take  place — 
a  transformation  so  offensive  to  her,  that  she 
almost  doubted  whether  she  ought  to  receive 
the  man  again  before  exacting  some  apology 
or  explanation  of  his  outrageous  conduct  from 
him. 

So  terribly  upset  was  Muriel  by  what  had 
taken  place,  that  in  her  hasty  return  to  Leaven- 
worth she  forgot  to  choose  her  path,  and  found 
herself  suddenly  in  the  little  lane  which  partly 
divided  the  estates,  and  far  from  either  of  the 
two  houses.  Hardly  had  she  discovered  her 
mistake,  and  just  as  she  was  turning  to  walk 
to  the  little  wicket-gate  lower  down,  and  in  the 
Courthope  lawn,  which  opened  into  the  lawn  of 
Leavenworth,  when  a  man  came  quickly  down 
the  lane — springing  suddenly  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, as  it  were — and  accosted  her. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  my  way  to  Leaven- 
worth ? ''  he  inquired. 

Muriel  shrank  back  white  with  terror.  Had 
she  not  just  left  that  man — fled  from  him,  as 
it  were  ?  and  yet  here  was  the  same  voice  speak- 
to  her. 

"  Mr  Farquhar,"  she  said  coldly,  and  averting 
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her  face — ''  by  insulting  me,  by  following  me, 
you  only  leave  one  course  open  to  me, — never 
to  be  friendly  with  you  again." 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  what  the  devil  are  you 
talking  about  ?  and  how  do  you  know  my 
name  ? "  inquired  the  same  voice,  in  accents  of 
unfeigned  surprise,  the  owner  of  it  leaning  for- 
ward and  trying  to  peer  under  Muriel's  closely 
drawn  hood. 

Quivering  with  anger,  Lady  Lyonesse  raised 
her  eyes  haughtily ;  but,  to  her  amazement, 
they  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  a  man  of 
about  sixty-five,  with  grey  hair,  a  closely-cut 
grey  moustache,  and  a  very  red  nose,  who  was 
gazing  at  her  with  a  bewildered  stare,  which 
betokened  an  astonishment  quite  equal  to  her 
own. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  stammered.  "  I 
mistook  you  for  somebody  else." 

*'  But  you  knew  my  name  all  right  enough. 
You  got  that  right,  anyhow." 

'^  What  name  ? " 

"You  said  'Mr  Farquhar.'  That's  my 
name." 

Lady  Lyonesse  saw  it  all  clearly  at  once. 
This  was  Laurence's  father,  who,  doubtless  being 
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anxious  about  the  money,  had  followed  his  son 
down  to  Leavenworth.  *'  You  are  Mr  Laurence 
Farquhar's  father,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  that  misfortune,  yes — damn  him  ! " 
rejoined  the  red-nosed  stranger.  *^And  who 
are  you  'i "  he  inquired  insolently. 

"  I  think  you  forget  yourself,  Mr  Farquhar," 
replied  Muriel,  in  her  most  icy  tone ;  for  to  be 
insulted  by  the  father  after  having  been  in- 
sulted by  the  son,  and  just  as  she  had  been,  at 
great  peril  to  herself,  rescuing  both  of  them 
from  ruin,  was  rather  too  bad.  "  I  am  Lady 
Lyonesse.  You  have  heard  of  me  from  your 
son,  I  daresay." 

^* Don't  call  him  my  son,  the  villain — although, 
damn  him !  he  is  my  son.  So  you  are  Lady 
Lyonesse,  are  you  ?  I'm  glad  to  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  you,  for  I  have  come 
down  here  on  purpose." 

"Laurence  has  been  here,"  began  Muriel, 
greatly  frightened,  as  she  saw  the  man  was 
drunk,  "and " 

''  Been  here,  has  he  ?  "  interrupted  Mr  Far- 
quhar, senior,  roughly.  "And  what  for,  may 
I  ask  ?     For  no  good,  I'll  be  bound  ! " 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  father  knew 
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nothing  of  the  pecuniary  advance  his  son  was 
so  kindly  negotiating  for  him.  What,  then, 
could  have  brought  this  dreadful  old  gentle- 
man down  to  Leavenworth  ? 

"You  did  not  know  he  was  coming  down 
here,  then "? "  she  asked,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  and  no.  I  knew  he  was  coming  down 
here  to  stay  with  some  people  at  a  place  called 
Leavenworth,  and  that  is  why  I  have  come 
down  to  warn  them  against  him.  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  down  here  now." 

"  He  is  not  down  here  now,"  murmured 
Muriel,  greatly  troubled.  ""  He  has  gone  back 
to  London — back  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me  f  Bah  !  What  nonsense.  Why, 
he  has  ruined  me,  and  hates  the  sight  of  me 
almost  as  much  as  I  hate  the  sight  of  him  !  " 

This  was  really  too  dreadful. 

"  1  don't  see  how  you  can  speak  so  of  your 
son,  Mr  Farquhar ;  he  always  speaks  so  highly 
and  affectionately  of  you." 

"  He  does,  does  he  ?  Well,  then,  he  has 
some  vile,  hidden  motive  in  it,  for  he  hates 
me  like  poison,  and  I  return  the  compliment. 
He  has  ruined  me,  I  tell  you,  ruined  me,  as 
he  ruins  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
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I  have  come  down  here  to  unmask  him,  and  I 
will.  A  bigger  villain  than  my  only  child 
Laurence  never  yet  escaped  hanging ! " 

''  Mr  Farquhar,  you  must  not  talk  so  to  me. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  must  say  it 
to  my  husband." 

"  And  who  is  your  husband  '?  " 

"  Lord  Lyonesse.  We  live  at  Leavenworth. 
He  is  an  old  friend  of  your  son,  and  you  must 
have  heard  of  him." 

Mr  Farquhar  shook  his  head.  The  title  of 
Lyonesse  had  not  been  used  for  half  a  century, 
and  the  old  toper  never  read  the  newspapers. 
"  I  never  heard  of  him.  Laurence  never  had 
but  one  friend  who  stuck  up  for  him,  and 
Laurence  always  called  him  a  fool.  His  name 
was  Pendragon  ! " 

"Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Muriel ;  then  moving  away 
slowly,  she  said — "  You  had  better  see  my 
husband." 

**  Wait ! "  cried  the  old  man,  as  he  saw  her 
walking  away.  "  Just  tell  me  something  before 
I  see  your  husband.'' 

Muriel  stopped  :  she  knew  it  was  wrong,  but 
she  could  not  help  it — she  stopped.  A  sicken- 
ing dread  of  some  unknown  horror  was  creep- 
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ing  over  her,  and  she  felt  she  would  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  blow  out  here  in  the  night  than 
in  the  house.     ''  Well  ?  "  she  said. 

**Now  you  mustn't  be  offended,  but  I  want 
to  know  if  this  man,  this  villain,  this  son  of 
mine,  has  been  making  love  to  you  ? " 

"Sir?" 

"Don't  be  offended,  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed 
old  Farquhar,  putting  out  his  hand  as  if  to 
prevent  her  from  leaving.  "  Answer  me,  has 
he?" 

Muriel  stood  still,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and 
too  indignant  to  be  able  to  utter  one  word  of 
disgust. 

"Very  well,  never  mind,"  continued  old 
Farquhar,  after  the  pause  of  a  second.  "I 
see  he  has.  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask. 
I  have  a  letter  here" — and  he  took  a  letter 
from  his  pocket — "  written  by  this  villain  to 
some  friend  of  his  in  Paris.  It  was  returned 
by  the  French  post,  and  I  got  it.  In  it  he 
speaks  in  the  vilest  and  foulest  way  of  some 
lady  he  is  about  to  ruin,  or  has  ruined,  and  is 
about  to  run  away  with,  I  don't  remember 
which,  and  in  the  same  letter  he  writes  that 
he  is  going  down  to  stay  with  some  people 
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named  Lyonesse  at  a  place  called  Leaven- 
worth. That's  what  brought  me  down  here. 
Now  I'm  a  gentleman,  Lady  Lyonesse,  al- 
though you  may  not  think  so,  and  I  can't 
stand  quietly  by  and  see  a  lady  treated  as  this 
scoundrel  is  treating  this  lady.  I'm  more  than 
a  match  for  Master  Laurence  when  I'm  sober, 
as  1  am  now.  It's  only  when  I'm  drunk  that 
he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  me,  and  that's 
why  he  keeps  a  man  by  me  to  ply  me  with 
liquor.  Now  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You 
tell  me  to  see  your  husband.  I  think  I  had 
better  not  see  him  just  yet.  Later  on  will  do. 
You  are  the  lady  spoken  of  in  this  letter — I 
know  you  are — and  you  know  Laurence's  hand- 
writing. Ill  just  leave  you  the  letter  and  my 
address.  Kead  it  :  if  you're  the  lady  men- 
tioned, you  may  yet  have  time  to  save  yourself 
If  not,  you  can  return  me  the  letter,  and  at  all 
events  you  will  have  seen  what  a  precious 
villain  your  friend  is,  so  I  shall  have  had  my 
revenge.  So  I  think  I  had  better  not  see  your 
husband  just  yet,  don't  you  ?  Will  you  take 
the  letter  ? "  and  he  held  the  letter  out  to  her. 

Muriel,  so  violently  agitated  that  she  swayed 
to  and  fro,  stretched  out  her  hand  and  took  the 
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letter.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  do,  but  how 
could  she  resist  it  ?  and  then,  again,  it  was  all 
done  in  a  minute,  and  the  letter  was  in  her 
hand  before  she  had  quite  realised  what  she 
had  done. 

"  Very  well,  it's  far  better  so,"  exclaimed 
old  Farquhar.  '^  My  address  is  Marmaduke 
Farquhar,  Ivy  leaf  Cottage,  Bognor.  Tell  Lau- 
rence, with  my  compliments,  what  I  have  done, 
and  if  you  want  any  further  particulars  of  his 
villainy,  drop  me  a  line.  Damn  him !  he's 
ruined  me,  and  I'll  ruin  him.  Good  evening. 
Lady  Lyonesse,"  and  the  old  man  bowed 
politely,  and,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  a 
tendency  to  stagger  would  admit  of,  quickly 
turned  up  the  lane,  and  passed  into  the 
shadows  of  the  night. 

For  one  moment  Muriel  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot,  looking  after  him,  and  grasping  the  letter 
he  had  just  given  her  with  a  feverish  fierce- 
ness that  crushed  it.  Then,  as  the  old  man 
passed  out  of  her  sight,  she  pulled  the  hood 
still  more  closely  about  her  face,  and  thrusting 
the  letter  into  her  bosom,  she  flew  rather  than 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  wicket- gate,  and  did 
not  stop  until  she  was  close  under  the  lights 
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gleaming  from  the  windows  of  Leavenworth. 
Then  she  pulled  herself  together,  and  taking  out 
the  key  of  the  conservatory,  which  she  had,  with 
laudable  prudence  and  forethought,  provided 
herself  with,  she  passed  into  the  house  unper- 
ceived.  When  she  had  reached  the  morning- 
room  into  which  the  conservatory  gave  access, 
and  which  she  luckily  found  empty,  although  a 
bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth  and  a 
reading-lamp  burning  on  the  table,  she  quickly 
divested  herself  of  her  hat,  gloves,  furs,  and 
cloak,  and  throwing  them  on  a  sofa,  rang  the 
bell.  Had  his  lordship  returned  yet  ?  she  in- 
quired. No,  his  lordship  had  not  yet  returned. 
Then  her  ladyship  proceeded  to  her  dressing- 
room,  telling  her  maid  to  bring  up  the  outer 
garments  she  had  left  below.  Locking  herself 
in  her  room,  she  drew  forth  the  letter  the  old 
man  had  just  given  her,  and  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  much  with  the  same 
nervous  calmness  with  which  she  had  read  that 
terrible  letter  from  her  father  but  a  few  months 
ago — read  it  through,  and  as  she  read  it,  and 
noted  the  cruel  cynicism,  and  shuddered  at  the 
erotic  witticisms  it  contained,  the  whole  and 
utter    baseness    of    this    man    whom   she   had 
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thought  a  hero  lay  bare  before  her,  and  her 
very  heart  sank  with  horror  and  disgust.  She 
had  but  just  got  to  the  signature  when  a  violent 
knocking  at  the  door  interrupted  her,  and  her 
maid  called  out — 

*'  Oh,  please,  my  lady  !  please,  my  lady  !  "  in 
a  loud  and  agitated  voice. 

^^  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Lyonesse,  has- 
tily replacing  Farquhar's  letter  in  her  pocket 
and  unlocking  the  door. 

The  maid  was  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  trem- 
bling all  over.  ^'  Please,  my  lady,  theyVe  sent 
for  your  ladyship  from  Courthope  to  come  over 
at  once.     Sir  James  is  dying  !  " 

'^ Dying  I" 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  he  met  with  an  accident, 
and  Walker  says  he  is  dying,  and  begs  to  see 
your  ladyship  at  once." 

"Good  God!"  ejaculated  Muriel,  and  then 
added  hastily,  "  Say  I  am  coming  at  once ! " 
and  seizing  a  shawl  which  lay  on  the  sofa,  and 
not  even  waiting  to  put  on  her  hat,  Muriel  flew 
down-stairs  and  out  of  the  house  even  before 
the  maid  could  give  the  message. 

At  Courthope  she  found  everything  in  wild 
confusion.     Sir  James  had  met  with  an  accident 
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— been  attacked  by  a  tramp — and  was  lying 
up-stairs  in  his  bedroom  dying.  Lady  An- 
struther  had  not  returned  home  yet,  and  a 
groom  had  been  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  the 
doctor  had  not  yet  come.  While  the  under- 
butler  was  hurriedly  explaining  all  this  to  the 
frightened  Muriel,  Mrs  Millwood  came  forward. 

'^  I  should  like  to  speak  to  your  ladyship  for 
a  moment  in  the  library,  please,"  she  said 
quietly,  but  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  ex- 
pects what  she  asks  to  be  granted. 

Lady  Lyonesse  followed  her  into  the  library, 
and  Mrs  Millwood  closed  the  door. 

"  Lady  Anstruther  has  left  her  husband  and 
eloped  with  her  paramour!"  she  announced 
abruptly. 

"Madge!  Left  her  husband!"  and  Muriel 
sank  on  the  sofa  wholly  overcome. 

"  Lady  Anstruther  has  run  away  with  Mr 
Laurence  Farquhar,  your  ladyship^s  friend." 

Mrs  Millwood  could  not  for  the  life  of  her 
refrain  from  this  sarcasm,  but  it  passed  un- 
noticed. So  this  was  the  truth  of  it  after  all ! 
Madge,  her  tenderly  loved  sister  and  friend, 
had  plotted  with  that  unnameable  villain  to 
rob  her,  Muriel,  and  by  robbing  her  to  com- 
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promise  her,  and  the  object  of  this  robbing 
was  to  dishonour  and  kill  the  sweet,  gentle, 
courtly,  noble-minded,  tender-hearted  Colonel ! 
Was  ever  villainy  like  this  1  It  could  not  be  I 
It  could  not  be  !  God  could  not  have  created 
such  monsters  of  iniquity  !  Then  the  full 
meaning  of  the  horrible  letter  she  had  just 
read  flashed  into  her  mind. 

"Are  you  sure  of  this,  Mrs  Millwood?"  she 
asked  faintly. 

Mrs  Millwood  stared  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  silent  contempt. 

"  Sir  James  will  best  be  able  to  enlighten 
you  on  that  point,  and  he  wishes  to  see  your 
ladyship  at  once.  I  only  wanted  to  prepare 
you.     Sir  James,  you  know,  is  dying." 

*'  What  is  this  accident  ? "  asked  Muriel, 
rising  and  preparing  to  go  to  her  poor  old 
friend. 

"  Sir  James  will  explain  it  to  your  ladyship/^ 
Then  Mrs  Millwood  added  significantly  :  "  He 
ordered  me  to  tell  the  servants  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  tramp ;  so  I  have  done  so.  Is 
your  ladyship  ready  to  see  him  now  ?  He  is 
impatient,  and  he  may  not  last  long." 

Mrs  Millwood  spoke  as  coldly  as  if  she  were 
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remarking  it  was  a  fine  evening.  Muriel 
followed  her  up-stairs  without  a  word. 

"  Here  is  Lady  Lyonesse,  Sir  James/'  Muriel 
heard  Mrs  Millwood,  who  had  preceded  her 
into  the  dying  man's  room,  remark,  and  then 
she  heard  the  familiar  gentle  voice  of  the 
Colonel  murmur  "  Thank  God ! "  and  she 
passed  in,  and  Mrs  Millwood,  noiselessly 
withdrawing,  closed  the  door  behind  her.  It 
was  terrible  for  the  widow  to  leave  this  woman 
whom  she  hated  alone  with  her  dying  master, 
but  her  orders  had  been  very  clear  on  this 
point,  and  she  dared  not  even  remonstrate. 
When  Muriel  approached  the  bed  and  saw, the 
Colonel's  white,  haggard  face,  and  his  wistful 
tender  eyes  fixed  on  her  from  under  a  wet 
towel  deluged  with  blood  that  was  wrapped 
around  his  head,  and  from  underneath  which, 
on  one  side,  protruded  a  few  poor  little  wisps 
of  iron-grey  hair,  they  also  stained  with  blood, 
her  heart  almost  broke  with  loving  pity,  and 
sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  she  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

'*  Don't  cry,  Muriel,"  he  said  gently,  putting 
his  gaunt  sinewy  hand  tenderly  and  caressingly 
on   her  little   golden   head.     "Don't  cry,  my 
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child  I  Kemember  it  is  God's  will.  I  think  I 
can  call  you  Muriel  without  doing  harm.  I 
don't  think  Arthur  would  mind.  You  are  such 
a  mere  child,  my  dear ;  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
your  grandfather ;  and  then  I  knew  your  poor 
father  so  well.  Your  poor  father  !  I  was  very 
fond  of  him,  my  child,  and  would  never  believe 
what  his  enemies  said  of  him.  He  was  a  clever 
man — and  so  he  had  enemies,  of  course.  I  have 
never  been  clever,  so  every  one  has  always  been 
kind  to  me.  Your  poor  father  was  very,  very 
kind  to  me  many  years  ago,  when  I  thought  I 
was  dying,  in  Paris ;  when  I  thought  God  was 
calling  me  home,  as  I  know  He  is  calling  me 
now ! "  Here  he  paused,  and  Muriel's  sobs 
alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  room.  After 
a  short  pause  he  continued : 

"  When  your  poor  father  died,  I  wrote  and 
told  your  mother  I  must  take  care  of  you.  It 
was  my  duty  to  take  care  of  my  poor  friend's 
child,  and  would  be  my  delight.  I  could  not 
get  to  you,  for  my  father  was  dying  then,  but 
I  wrote  that ;  but  then  you  see,  my  child,  God 
ordained  it  otherwise,  and  in  His  infinite  love 
and  wisdom  raised  up  for  you  a  stronger 
support  and  comforter  than  I  could  ever  have 
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been.  He  gave  you  Arthur !  Dear  Arthur ! 
Mind  you  are  always  good  to  him,  Muriel. 
Never  let  any  one  or  anything  ever  come 
between  you  and  your  husband  ;  mind  that, 
my  child.  They  whom  God  has  joined  to- 
gether let  no  man  put  asunder ! "  Here  he 
paused  again,  sighing  heavily,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded : 

''  But  I  did  not  disturb  you,  Muriel,  to 
speak  of  myself.  You  can't  have  thought  me 
so  selfish  as  that.  I  wanted  to  see  you  before 
I  died,  to  speak  to  you  about  little  Laura." 
Muriel  took  the  Colonel's  hand  and  kissed  it, 
covering  it  with  her  scalding  tears.  "  When 
I  am  dead  the  poor  little  baby  will  be  alone 
in  the  world.  Will  you  take  care  of  her, 
Muriel,  for  my  sake,  as  I  would  have  taken 
care  of  you  for  your  father's  sake  V  She 
could  not  answer,  and  only  squeezed  his  hand. 
*^  Thank  God  !  I  knew  you  would.  If  you 
and  Arthur  take  care  of  her,  I  know  she  will 
be  happy.  See  how  good  and  merciful  God 
is  to  let  me  die  before  she  has  learnt  to  love 
me  !  She  will  not  feel  my  loss  now,  God  bless 
her  !  Train  her  up  to  be  a  good  and  Christian 
woman,  Muriel,  and  then,  and  then  only,  will 
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she  be  happy.  Train  her  carefully,  Muriel, 
— women  have  so  many  temptations  !  I  have 
seen  such  dreadful  things,  Muriel — such  dread- 
ful things  ;  but  my  dear  mother  saw  even 
worse  I  I  have  seen  poor  girls,  almost  children, 
little  ones  such  as  those  Jesus  called  to  Him, 
dying  in  vice — and  worst  of  all,  not  recognising 
that  it  was  vice  and  sin !  Poor  children  ! 
Poor  women  !  All  the  tenderness  of  their 
sweet  hearts  turned  to  gall  by  man's  wicked- 
ness I  Not  even  knowing  that  they  were 
sinning,  Muriel, — ^just  think  of  it  I  Not  even 
knowing  that  they  were  sinning  !  And  yet, 
see  the  miracle  of  God's  love  !  They  shall 
be  w^ashed  as  pure  as  snow  !  The  blessed  St 
John  saw  them,  they  who  had  passed  through 
great  tribulation — he  saw  them,  Muriel,  my 
child,  close  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  singing 
praises  to  the  Lamb  I  Think  of  it  I  Dear  St 
John  saw  them  with  his  eyes,  and  lived  to 
write  and  tell  us  all  this  blessed  news,  to  the 
end  that  we  might  have  hope  also  ! "  Here 
another  pause  ensued.  Then  he  continued 
again,  garrulous  because  he  was  old,  and  be- 
cause he  was  talking  to  one  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  dear  friend,  and  because  dying  men 
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are  garrulous  just  before  the  great  silence  comes 
upon  them  : 

"  So  train  her  up  with  care,  Muriel,  just  as 
if  she  were  one  of  your  own  children.  Poor 
little  Laura !  Perhaps  God,  in  His  love  and 
wisdom,  will  not  let  her  grow  up  to  be  a  woman 
and  know  a  woman's  temptations  and  troubles. 
Perhaps,  as  He  is  now  letting  me  go  to  Him 
and  to  my  mother,  so  He  will  let  her  come 
soon  to  Him  and  to  me,  her  poor  earthly  father. 
For  she  has  no  mother  now,  Muriel !  Poor 
little  Laura  has  no  mother  now  !  ^'  and  his  voice 
broke  into  a  sob. 

"  Muriel ! "  he  said,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a 
more  serious  and  less  dreamy  voice,  "  Muriel." 

"Yes." 

"  Never  let  Laura  see  her  mother — never  let 
her  see  her  or  approach  her,  but  never  let  her 
hear  any  evil  spoken  of  her.  Will  you  promise 
me  that  ? " 

"  I  will  promise." 

'*  Never  let  Laura  know  the  truth  about  her 
mother,  but  never  let  one  come  near  the  other. 
I  have  your  promise,  have  I  not  ? " 

''  You  have." 

"  But   it's    different   with   you,  Muriel ;    it's 
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clifFerent  with  you.  You  are  a  woman,  and  a 
good  woman,  and  you  have  a  good  husband  to 
comfort  and  support  you.  Do  you  look  her 
out  if  you  can,  Muriel,  and  try  and  find  her, 
and  tell  her  I  forgive  her,  and  try  to  bring 
her  back  from  sin  and  shame.  Oh,  if  you  had 
only  seen  the  dreadful  things  that  I  have  seen, 
you  would  pity  her,  and  try  and  bring  her  back 
to  peace  and  purity  1  I  forgive  her,  Muriel, — tell 
her  that ;  from  my  heart  I  forgive  her,  as  I  hope 
to  be  forgiven.  Seek  her  out,  and  tell  her  that. 
Eemember  she  was  your  playmate,  almost  your 
sister;  and  then  she  is  so  young.  Think  of 
that,  Muriel, — she  is  so  young.  Seek  her  out, 
Muriel,  my  child,  and  save  her  from  herself. 
Her  shame  cannot  contaminate  you,  but  Jesus 
will  love  you  all  the  more  if  you  try  to  save 
poor  Madgy."  Here  his  voice  broke  down 
again. 

"  And  then  you  must  promise  me  one  more 
thing,  Muriel,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

''  I  will." 

''You  must  take  care  of  poor  Mrs  Millwood, 
and  let  her  take  care  of  little  Laura.  You  must 
promise  me  that.  I  have  provided  for  her  in 
my  will,  so  that  she  will  not  need  money ;  but 
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she  loves  the  child,  so  that  I  cannot  have  them 
put  asunder.  Will  you  promise  me  that, 
Muriel  ? " 

''  I  will." 

"  And  then  I  owe  Mrs  Millwood  so  much  for 
all  her  kindness  to  me  and  to  my  mother.  And 
then  all  this  terrible  trouble  I  should  never  have 
known  of  but  for  her.  It  was  her  duty  to  tell 
me  of  my  shame  and  my  dishonour,  and  she  has 
always  done  her  duty." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Muriel,  raising 
her  tear-stained  face  from  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing at  the  dying  man  with  anxiety.  "  Do  you 
only  know  all  this  from  Mrs  Millwood  ?  Have 
you  condemned  Madge  unheard  simply  because 
Mrs  Millwood  has  accused  her  ? " 

"No,  Muriel,  my  child.  I  have  not  been 
so  unjust  as  that.  No  accusation  was  made,  no 
accusation  was  needed.  The  facts  spoke  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  only  right  that  you  should 
know  all,  although  it  is  a  pity  that  such  things 
should  come  to  your  innocent  ears.  But  as  you 
have  promised  to  take  care  of  little  Laura,  to  be 
as  her  mother,  it  is  only  fair  to  her  and  to  your- 
self— and — and  to  me, — for  I  don't  want  you  to 
judge  me  harshly  when   I'm   dead, — that  you 
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should  know  all.  Read  that;  Mrs  Millwood 
found  that,  and  gave  it  to  me,  as  was  her  duty. 
That  is  all ; "  and  taking  Laurence's  letter  to 
his  wife  from  under  the  pillow,  he  gave  it  to 
Muriel.  She  read  it  through,  it  striking  her  as 
she  did  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
villainies  written  in  that  but  too  well-known 
hand,  and  then  giving  it  back  to  the  Colonel, 
covered  her  face  again  with  her  hands,  and 
buried  it  in  the  coverlet  by  his  arm.  No,  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt  now.  No  stronger 
proof  of  guilt  could  possibly  be  needed  ;  names 
and  all  were  plainly  written  there,  and  that  one 
letter  alone  would  in  itself  have  been  quite 
enough  to  justify  and  ensure  a  divorce.  What 
monsters  of  iniquity  they  were, — this  man  whom 
she  had  looked  upon  as  a  hero,  and  this  woman 
whom  she  had  loved  as  a  sister !  What  mon- 
sters !  Surely  such  crime  as  this,  such  heart- 
less, wanton,  malignant  villainy,  was  almost 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  Divine  mercy  ! 

"  So  you  see  poor  Mrs  Millwood  only  did 
her  duty,  and  I  thank  her  for  it.  That  letter 
is  enough.  When  I  read  that,  I  knew  the 
worst.  And  then  after  that  I  saw  them  to- 
gether.    Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  her  !     I  saw 
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that  man  put  his  arms  around  her  and  embrace 
her !  '^ 

*'  You  saiv  him  ! "  exclaimed  Muriel,  raising 
her  head. 

"  Yes,  to-night — ^just  before  they  fled  toge- 
ther. I  saw  them  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now. 
It  was  he  who  gave  me  this  blow.  You  must 
not  say  a  word  of  it  to  any  one  but  Arthur. 
I  wish  it  kept  a  secret.  It  was  my  fault,  I 
struck  him  first.  I  am  sorry  now.  Think  if 
I  had  taken  his  life  and  he  had  gone  to  his 
account  unprepared  and  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head  !  Thank  God,  I  have  been  spared  that 
crime !  It  is  not  this  blow  that  is  killing  me. 
I  have  had  harder  blows  than  this.  But  they 
broke  my  heart  first,  Muriel.  My  heart  was 
broken,  and  I  was  dying  before  he  struck  me." 
Here  he  paused. 

"You  say  you  saw  them  both  together  to- 
night '?  Where  1 "  inquired  Muriel,  a  vague 
feeling  of  terror  creeping  over  her. 

"  In  the  Long  Walk  I  saw  them  plainly.  I 
saw  him  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her. 
Forgive  me,  Muriel,  for  telling  you  such  things, 
but  I  ought  to  tell  you  all." 

"  You  say  you  saw  them  plainly  ? " 
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*'  As  plainly  as  I  see  you  now.     Her  face  was 
turned  from  me,  but  I  recognised  her." 

*'  How  ?  Tell  me  how  I "  gasped  Muriel, 
seizing  his  arm. 

''  By  her  cloak,  by  that  strange  cloak." 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  my  God  ! "  moaned 
Muriel,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  now 
quite  overcome  by  this  new  and  terrible  compli- 
cation. So  she,  too,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
villainous  treachery  of  this  guilty  couple.  She 
had  not  suffered  enough  yet ;  she  must  be  sac- 
rificed, and  poor  innocent  Arthur  must  be  sac- 
rificed. Their  happiness,  too,  must  be  buried 
beneath  the  hideous  ruin  which  these  criminal 
hands  had  pulled  down  upon  so  many  guiltless 
heads  I  All  her  life  and  future,  and  all  Arthur's 
life  and  future,  must  go  to  swell  the  list  of  shame 
and  horror  which  had  been  drawn  up  that  night. 
Oh,  it  was  too  dreadful,  too  horrible,  too  hard  ! 
If  the  shame  could  only  come  to  her  alone,  she 
could  perhaps  bear  it, — but  to  Arthur,  to  dear, 
tender,  proud,  noble-hearted  Arthur  !  That  was 
too  hard,  and  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice 
which  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  make,  her  sobs 
broke  out  afresh. 

^'  Don't  cry,  my  child,  don't  cry,"  murmured 
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the  poor  old  Colonel,  putting  once  more  his 
hand  tenderly  upon  her  golden  head.  Just  then 
a  light  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mrs  Mill- 
wood's voice  announced  that  the  doctor  had 
arrived.  Of  course  he  had  to  be  admitted  at 
once,  and  Muriel  promising  to  return  when  the 
medical  examination  was  over,  walked  up  and 
down  the  corridor  outside  the  bedroom  door, 
half  thankful  that  the  respite  of  a  few  minutes 
had  been  granted  her,  and  half  ashamed  that 
she  had  allowed  even  one  moment  to  pass  with- 
out telling  the  dying  man  the  truth.  Oh  that 
Arthur  would  come  !  That  she  might  only  hold 
him  in  her  arms  once  again,  and  feel  him  kiss 
her  fondly,  before  she  should  be  forced  to  speak 
and  put  for  ever  those  fond  kisses  from  her  ! 
When  Arthur  knew  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
that  he  would  repudiate  her,  or  at  least  never 
forgive  her,  she  never  doubted  for  a  moment, 
any  more  than  she  doubted  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  speak ;  but  if  he  would  only  come  now 
before  she  had  spoken,  she  might  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  feel  his  arms  around  her ! 
Even  as  her  heart  expressed  this  prayer,  she 
heard  her  husband's  voice,  and  his  step  mount- 
ing the  staircase,  and  as  these  sounds  reached 
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her  ears  lier  eagerness  to  see  him  died  away 
suddenly,  giving  place  to  a  wild  terror  lest  he 
should  perchance  read  her  shameful  secret  in 
her  face,  and  scorn  her  before  she  could  throw 
herself  on  her  knees  and  tell  him  all.  Before 
she  had  time,  however,  to  think  further,  Arthur 
had  seen  her,  sprang  to  her,  and  folded  her  in 
his  arms. 

*^  My  own  darling ! "  he  murmured,  raining 
kisses  on  her  tear-stained,  upturned  face,  that 
lay  nestling  on  his  shoulder.  "  How  terrible 
this  is  !     Is  he  really  dying  ?  " 

"Yes,"  whispered  Muriel;  then  she  added  in 
a  still  lower  whisper,  and  twining  her  arms  still 
more  closely  around  him,  "  Arthur,  think  if  it 
had  been  me  !  " 

''  You  dying  ?  Oh,  my  darling  !  how  can 
you  think  such  a  thing  1 " 

''  No,  not  dying — that's  not  what  I  mean — but 
me  in  the  place  of  Madge." 

"  Don't  say  such  things,  Muriel,"  he  exclaimed 
sternly.  '*  Never  mention  that  woman's  name 
again.  A  woman  capable  of  such  vileness  should 
be  killed  like  a  dog  !  " 

"  Killed ! " 

"  No,  killing  is  too  good  for  her  !    She  should 
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be  branded  on  the  forehead  and  pilloried  in  the 
public  market-place  with  her  lover." 

"  You  could  never  forgive  her  ? " 

"  Forgive  her  I  You  speak  of  forgiving  her, 
with  that  splendid,  noble  man  she  has  murdered 
dying  in  the  next  room  ! " 

"  He  has  forgiven  her  !     He  told  me  so." 

*'He  is  a  saint,  and  is  going  to  heaven. 
Forgive  her  !  If  ever  she  comes  in  our  path 
again,  I  will  denounce  her,  expose  her,  publish 
her  shame,  her  cruelty,  her  treachery  !  To  de- 
ceive her  husband,  and  such  a  husband  ! '' 

*^  That  is  the  greatest  crime  a  woman  can  be 
guilty  of,  I  suppose,"  murmured  Muriel,  her 
heart  turning  cold  with  dread. 

"  The  very  greatest !  " 

"And  one  that  never  can  be  forgiven, 
Arthur  ^ "  she  urged.  "  Can  it  never  be  for- 
given  { 

''Never  in  this  world.  With  God  all  things 
are  possible.     But  hush,  here  comes  the  doctor.'^ 

He  left  Muriel  and  went  up  to  ask  what  hope 
there  was.  There  was  no  hope  :  the  Colonel 
might  last  the  night,  but  that  was  doubtful. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  blow  on 
the  forehead  was  not  much  in  itself,  but  the 
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shock  produced  by  it  and  other  emotions  had 
done  the  deadly  work,  aided  by  the  heart  disease 
which  the  old  warrior  had  inherited  from  his 
mother,  and  from  which  he  had  been  suffering 
for  years, — and  so  there  was  no  hope.  He  had 
ordered  him,  had  just  administered  to  him  in 
fact — for,  from  what  the  groom  had  told  him,  he 
had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  and  had 
come  from  his  surgery  provided  with  what  was 
necessary — a  calming  medicine.  That  was  all 
that  there  was  to  be  done.  When  the  effect  of 
that  first  draught  had  passed  away,  if  he  were 
still  alive,  which  was  doubtful,  he  was  to  have 
another,  and  before  the  effect  of  that  second 
draught  had  passed  away  he  would  surely  be 
dead.     He  was  not  to  be  left  alone. 

Just  then  Mrs  Millwood  came  up  and  said  Sir 
James  had  heard  his  lordship  had  arrived,  and 
desired  to  see  him ;  so  Lyonesse  and  his  wife 
went  in,  and  the  doctor  took  his  departure. 

'^  Arthur,'^  said  the  dying  man,  "  how  good 
you  are  to  come  1  Your  wife  has  been  with  me, 
and  I  have  told  her  all  I  had  to  say.  She  will 
tell  you.  I  don't  feel  strong  enough  to  repeat 
it  now.  She  has  promised  to  take  care  of  little 
Laura.     Will  you  let  her  ?  " 
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"  Let  her  !  "  Arthur's  emotion  would  not  let 
him  say  more,  and  he  could  only  press  the 
Colonel's  hand  and  murmur,  "Dear  Anstruther! 
dear  Anstruther ! " 

"  And  to  take  care  of  Mrs  Millwood,  and  not 
to  separate  her  from  the  child." 

"  All  that  you  want  and  that  Muriel  has  pro- 
mised shall  be  done.     Before  Grod  I  swear  it !  " 

"  Thank  you  !     God  bless  you  both  !  " 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  a  clergyman, 
sir  1 "  inquired  Mrs  Millwood.  ''  I  have  sent 
for  Mr  Slocum,  and  he  is  waiting  below  in  the 
library." 

Now  the  Keverend  Theodore  Slocum,  the  new 

rector  of  X ,  was  a  graduate  of  Pembroke 

College,  Oxford,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  putting  the  stone  for  three  consecutive  years 
for  his  university,  and  had  been  ordained,  pipe, 
flannels^  and  all,  but  a  few  short  months  before, 
so  that  his  powers  as  a  spiritual  athlete  had  not 
as  yet  had  time  to  dim  the  glories  recorded  in 
*  Bell's  Life,'  and  Calvary  was  still  miles  be- 
hind Lillie  Bridge.  The  presence  of  this  raw 
beefy  youth,  who  owed  his  preferment  entirely 
to  family  influence,  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
man, — the  interference  of  this  very  beery  indi- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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vidual,  who  was  the  very  type  of  the  grosser 
and  more  animal  side  of  humanity,  in  the  flight 
of  a  soul  to  its  Maker, — would  be  about  as  in- 
appropriate and  unedifying  as  would  the  society 
of  a  prize  bull  in  a  closet  stored  with  priceless 
Sevres ;  and  the  approach  of  death  had  so  refined 
the  naturally  and  innately  refined  sensibility  of 
the  Colonel,  that  he  shrank  from  the  intrusion 
of  this  putter  of  stones,  as  the  eyelids  instinc- 
tively close  before  a  threatened  attack  upon 
the  pupil. 

*'  Thank  you,  Mrs  Millwood,"  he  said  feebly. 
"  You  are  always  thoughtful  and  kind,  but  I 
won't  see  Mr  Slocum.  Tell  him  how  sorry  I  am 
that  he  should  have  disturbed  himself  for  me, 
but  tell  him  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  so  near 
God  now,  that  no  one,  not  even  one  of  His  min- 
isters, should,  I  think,  come  between  us.  Ask 
him  to  pray  for  me,  that  is  all." 

When  Mrs  Millwood  had  left  the  room  to  de- 
liver this  most  unexpected  and  unsatisfactory 
message,  Lyonesse  leant  over  the  bed  and  said 
soothingly,  '^  Are  you  in  pain,  Anstruther  ? " 

"  No,  dear  Arthur.  No  pain,  only  very,  very 
drowsy." 

"  That  is  the  effect  of  the  medicine." 
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"  Yes,  I  shall  slee^D,  I  think.  But  you  must 
go  away  now.  We  must  say  good-bye,  dear 
friends,  and  you  must  go  to  bed.  Poor  little 
Muriel  must  be  worn  out." 

Muriel  raised  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  but  the 
sleeping-draught  was  already  beginning  to  have 
such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  was  hardly 
conscious  of  her  caress,  and  only  stared  at  her. 

"  I  am  not  going  away,"  she  whispered  to 
him.  "I  shall  not  leave  you,  my  dear  old  friend. 
Listen  to  me,"  and  her  voice  sank  still  lower, 
and  she  caught  her  breath — "  listen  to  me  be- 
fore you  go,  I " 

''Hush!  "  interrupted  Arthur,  laying  his  hand 
tenderly  on  his  wife's  shoulder — "  hush,  do  not 
disturb  him.  See,  he  is  asleep.  We  shall  stay 
here,  Mrs  Millwood,"  said  his  lordship,  turning 
to  that  lady,  who  had  just  entered.  ''Muriel 
and  I  are  going  to  watch  by  him  through  the 
night." 

"  That  is  not  necessary,  my  lord  ;  I  am  here." 

"  I  must  not  leave  him,"  cried  Muriel,  wring- 
ing her  hands ;  "  I  cannot  leave  him  !  When  he 
wakes,  I  must  speak  to  him,  Arthur  !  I  must, 
Arthur, — indeed  I  must ! " 

Mrs  Millwood  looked  at  her  with  cold  curios- 
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ity.       ''  I  am  afraid  Sir  James  will  only  awake 
in  Paradise  ! "  she  said,  dryly. 

"You  shall  stay  here,  my  darling,  and  so  shall 
I,"  said  Lord  Lyonesse,  kissing  his  wife  fondly  ; 
and  so  shawls  and  a  pillow  were  brought,  and 
Muriel  was  constrained  to  lie  down  upon  the 
sofa,  while  Arthur,  seating  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  bedside,  opened  the  Colonel's 
well-worn  Bible,  and  Mrs  Millwood  retired  to 
the  adjoining  room,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

The  sofa  on  which  Muriel  lay  happened  to  be 
so  placed  that  without  moving  her  head  she 
could  see  both  the  face  of  her  husband  and  that 
of  the  dying  man — the  only  two  beings  whom 
she  loved  and  honoured,  and  both  of  whom, 
she  told  herself,  would  surely  that  very  night, 
and  before  the  angel  of  Death  should  have  come 
with  his  gift  of  peace  for  one  of  them,  despise 
her,  if  not  spurn  her,  from  them.  She  must 
do  this  dreadful  thing ;  she  must  make  this  sac- 
rifice, not  only  of  herself  but  of  her  husband  : 
she  must  make  this  confession,  which,  while 
it  could  in  no  wise  benefit  the  really  guilty, 
would  indeed  bring  ruin  on  the  innocent:  she 
must  tell  the  Colonel  and  her  husband  that 
it  was  not  Madge  but  herself  whom  Laurence 
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had  met  and  embraced  that  night  in  the  Long 
Walk ;  and  although  she  could  of  course  prove 
her  innocence  of  any  guilt  (or  rather,  in  her  art- 
lessness,  she  fondly  fancied  she  could  easily  do 
so),  the  fact  of  the  deceit  remained — of  a  secret 
of  so  delicate  and  important  a  nature  having 
been  kept  by  her  from  her  husband,  and  not 
only  so,  but  shared  by  her  with  one  whose  con- 
duct had  proved  him  to  be  unworthy  of  asso- 
ciating with  any  honourable  man  or  decent 
woman.  All  through  that  long  and  terrible 
winter  night  Muriel  lay  in  this  chamber,  so 
shortly  to  be  visited  by  the  Great  Friend,  think- 
ins^  over  the  terrible  task  she  had  before  her — 
Mrs  Millwood  creeping  in  from  time  to  time  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night  to  look  at  the  sleep- 
ing Colonel,  and  then  stealing  back  to  her  room 
with  a  despairing  sigh,  and  Arthur  nodding  over 
the  open  Bible,  and  at  last,  fairly  overcome  by 
fatigue,  resting  back  his  head  and  sleeping  as 
peacefully  and  soundly  as  in  the  old  days  at 
Eton.  Muriel  looking  at  him  saw,  by  the  light 
of  the  moderator  lamp,  the  face  of  her  sleeping 
husband  very  plainly;  and  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  beloved  features,  she  told  herself  that  it  was 
the  face  of  a  stern  man,  of  one  who,  being  good 
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and  true  himself,  could  hardly  bring  himself  to 
forgive  want  of  goodness  and  truth  in  one  he 
had  honoured  with  his  love.     And  yet  it  must 
be  done.       Her  own    pride,  she   thought,    she 
had  put  aside,   and  only  thought  of  him  and 
what  he  would  say  when  he  knew.     She  could 
perhaps  bear  without  dying  the  shame  of  being 
forced  to  confess  to  him  her  deceit,  and  of  how 
she  had  listened  to  and  believed  in  the  soft  and 
loving  words  of  this  basest  of  mankind,  whose 
innocent   victim,  whom    he    had    robbed    and 
slaughtered,  lay  dying  there.     She  could  per- 
haps stand  that,  if  only  she  could  hope  that  he 
would  some  day, — not  at    once,  but   at  some 
future  time, — perhaps  forgive  her,  and  take  her 
once  more  to  his  bosom.     But  would  he  '?    He 
was  not  a  clever  man — Muriel  knew  that — nor 
a  very  sensitive  man  :  would  he  see  that,  by  the 
terrible  and  voluntarily  inflicted  punishment  of 
this  shameful   confession,  she   was  perhaps   in 
part  expiating  the  great  fault  and  sin  which  had 
necessitated   it  ?      Was  there  any  hope  of  his 
taking  such  a  lenient  view  of  the  matter  ?      As 
Muriel  looked  upon  the  handsome,    clear-cut, 
regular  features  to  which  sleep  had  given  a  look 
of  hard  determination,  her  heart  sank  within 
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her,  and  she  told  herself  she  could  hope  but  for 
little  mercy  there.  He  had  himself  told  her  but 
a  few  short  hours  before,  that  to  deceive  her  hus- 
band was  the  greatest  crime  a  woman  could  be 
guilty  of,  and  one  that  could  never  be  forgiven. 
He  had  said  that  himself — one  that  only  God 
could  forgive.  No,  there  was  no  hope  in  that 
quarter.  Then  she  looked  at  the  Colonel.  He  too 
was  asleep,  but  his  were  not  the  dull  and  sullen 
slumbers  of  youth  fatigued  by  healthy  exercise, 
but  the  prelude  to  the  Eternal  Sleep ;  and  his 
face,  softened  by  the  approach  of  death  and  the 
departure  of  all  human  sorrows,  had,  as  it  were, 
already  the  gleams  of  Paradise  about  it,  and  the 
lips  under  the  long,  iron-grey,  soldier-like  mous- 
tache were  parted  as  if  smiling  in  recognition  of 
some  angel  friend — perhaps  his  mother,  Muriel 
thought — who  had  stooped  from  heaven  to  carry 
him  home,  and  far  away  from  sorrow,  in  tender 
and  exulting  arms.  To  which  of  these  two 
men  now  sleeping,  but  on  whose  faces  slum- 
ber sat  so  differently,  should  she  tell  her  story 
first  ?  To  the  Colonel,  she  decided  :  her  first 
duty  was  to  the  dying,  to  the  outraged  husband. 
His  time  was  short,  and  if  he  could  get  any 
crumb  of  comfort  or  consolation  from  the  know- 
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ledge  that,  although  the  baseness  of  his  wife 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  she  was  at  least 
guiltless  of  one  unimportant  note  in  the  sym- 
phony of  guilt,  that  comfort  and  that  conso- 
lation should  be  his  as  soon  as  he  awoke.  She 
would  tell  him  first,  and  then  tell  Arthur  later. 

When  she  had  come  to  this  decision,  she  felt 
calmer,  and  her  thoughts  returned  to  herself 
and  to  a  consideration  of  the  particular  nature 
of  what  she  had  to  do.  She  knew  that  she 
was  really  guiltless — that  she  had  been  drawn 
into  this  web  of  deceit  and  crime  by  kindness 
of  heart,  a  belief  in  the  honour  of  this  villain, 
and  a  praiseworthy  and  natural  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  her  pledged  word.  She  had  gone 
to  this  rendezvous  merely  to  do  good,  and  to 
aid  a  man  whom  she  thought  noble-hearted,  in 
a  noble  work  ;  the  secrecy  had  been  forced  upon 
her,  and  she  had  done  her  best  to  escape  from 
the  degradation  it  imposed  upon  her  :  this  she 
felt  sure  she  could  make  the  Colonel  at  least 
believe.  With  Arthur  it  was  a  different  thing ; 
but  as  she  had  decided  to  tell  the  Colonel  first, 
his  forgiveness  and  his  sympathy,  both  of  which 
she  thought  she  could  count  upon,  would  give 
her  strength  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
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tell  her  husband,  and,  by  so  telling  him,  wreck 
her  life  for  ever  in  the  tempest  of  his  scorn. 
Yes,  she  would  certainly  tell  the  Colonel  first ; 
and  as  she  reiterated  this  resolve  in  her  mind, 
there  stole  therein  an  insidious  whisper  which 
thrilled  her  heart  with  hope.  Suppose,  when 
the  Colonel  knew  all,  he  should  tell  her  it  was 
not  necessary — in  that  she  was  innocent  herself 
and  the  victim  of  others — to  ruin  her  happiness 
and  Arthur's  by  telling  her  husband  !  Suppose 
the  Colonel  should  take  this  view,  would  she  not 
be  justified  in  accepting  such  a  view,  and  being 
guided  by  an  opinion  given  by  one  whom  she 
knew  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  chivalj;ous 
honour  ?  Yes,  if  he  whose  life  had  been  one  of 
long  and  cheerful  submission  to  duty,  and  who 
was  now  passing  away  from  them  so  fearlessly 
and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  should  tell  her 
that  her  duty  did  not  compel  her  to  ruin  her 
life  and  happiness  by  telling  Arthur,  she  would 
abide  by  his  decision. 

Whether  or  not  the  devil  laughed  when  Muriel 
came  to  this  comfortable  decision,  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did ;  and  at 
all  events,  the  immediate  effect  of  this  changed 
aspect  of  affairs  was  to  make  her  selfish,  and  to 
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awaken  within  her,  as  a  silent  harp  suddenly 
touched  by  passionate  fingers,  all  the  impulses 
of  self-preservation,  all  her  youthful  joy  in  life 
which  had  lain  voiceless  for  a  time,  stunned  as 
it  were  by  the  weight  and  shock  of  the  blow 
that  had  so  suddenly  come  upon  her.  That  it 
was  her  duty  to  tell  the  Colonel,  was  clear ;  but 
was  it  not  probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  he 
would  advise  her  not  to  tell  Arthur  ?  Why, 
indeed,  wreck  his  life  and  hers  by  this  con- 
fession, which  could  not  in  any  way,  so  far  as 
Madge  was  concerned,  make  matters  better  ? 
That  Madge  was  guilty  was  plain, — there  could 
be  no  possible  doubt  about  that — that  letter 
which  the  Colonel  had  proved  her  guilt ;  and, 
moreover,  Laurence's  letter  to  Graham,  now  that 
she,  Muriel,  could  read  between  the  lines  of  it, 
proved  her  guilt  still  more  plainly.  What  good 
then,  after  all,  would  come  of  telling  Arthur 
about  the  way  she,  Muriel,  his  wife,  had  had  her 
more  noble  instincts  imposed  upon  and  betrayed, 
and  thus  been  led  into  committing  the  offence 
of  deceit  which  he,  Arthur,  said  he  could 
never  pardon  ?  What  good  could  come  of  this 
sacrifice  ?  None ;  only  harm,  and  the  harm 
thus  done  would  have  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
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innocent !     If  by  telling  Arthur,  or  by  telling 
every  one  in  Christendom,  that  she  had  been 
engaged  to  marry  Laurence  Farquhar,  that  she 
had  met  him  by  stealth  and  by  appointment  to 
give  him  money  to  save  his  father  from  ruin, 
and  that  he  had  with  sudden  brutality  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  embraced  her, — if  by  pub- 
lishing these  shameful  facts  to  the  wide  world 
she  could  have  lightened  by  one  hair's  weight 
the  burden  of  guilt  which    lay   upon  Madge 
Anstruther,  she  would,  she  told  herself,  gladly 
have  made  the  sacrifice  and  abided  by  the  con- 
sequences.    But  the  guilt  of  Madge  was  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  it  was  beyond  all  remedy.     The 
letter  proved  that,  and  her  absence  all  night 
from  her  husband's  house — for  it  was  now  past 
three  in  the  morning — proved  that  she  herself 
had  elected  to  be  a  castaway.    Why  then  should 
she,  from  some  quixotic  idea  of  duty,  drag  her 
husband's  name  in  the  mire,  and  estrange  for 
ever  his  heart  from  hers  ?    Did  God,  could  God 
require  such  a  meaningless  sacrifice  '?      Would 
not  the  confessing  of  her  error  to  this  dying 
man  be  sufficient  to  wash  her  clean  from  such 
stains  as  might  have  come  upon  her  by  in- 
nocently consorting  with  the  guilty  1    Did  duty 
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require  more  ?  Surely  it  could  not ;  but  at  all 
events  she  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
man  who  had  been  the  most  wronged  of  all — of 
the  man  who  had  the  most  to  forgive,  of  the  man 
whose  sense  of  duty  was  notorious,  of  the  man 
whose  judgment  of  things  human  was  being 
purified  and  illuminated  by  his  approach  to 
things  divine  ! 

The  clock  struck  four,  and  then  went  on  tick- 
ing, but  to  the  excited  imagination  of  Muriel  it 
now  seemed  to  speak  and  say,  "  Wait,  wait, 
wait ! "  Yes,  it  plainly  said  that — "  Wait,  wait, 
wait !  "  She  would  wait ;  it  was  best  that  she 
should  wait ;  she  had  no  right  to  ruthlessly 
rouse  either  of  these  two  men  to  listen  to  a 
recital  of  her  mad  folly.  She  would  wait.  Then 
she  looked  at  the  Colonel  again.  How  placid, 
calm,  and  sweet  was  the  worn,  furrowed  face  of 
this  dying  soldier !  and  how  it  contrasted  with 
the  stern,  hard  face  of  this  sleeping  youth,  who 
had  never  known  a  care,  and  who,  if  she  spared 
him,  and  did  not  destroy  his  happiness  by 
her  confessioD,  would  wake  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated for  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
take  her  to  his  arms,  and  by  his  love  enable  her 
to  undo  any  harm  that  she  might  involuntarily 
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have  been  guilty  of  I  Surely  her  duty  lay  in 
remaining  quiescent,  —  after  having  told  the 
Colonel,  of  course  ! 

But  then  again,  suppose  the  Colonel  should 
never  awake,  suppose  he  should  die  in  his  sleep, 
and  never  be  able  to  listen  to  her  confession, 
what  should  she  do  then  1  This  was  a  terrible 
thought,  and  as  it  crossed  her  mind  Muriel 
rose  noiselessly  and  stole  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man.  Should  she  wake  him  1  He 
was  now  alive,  only  sleeping  ;  there  was  time 
yet.  Should  she  wake  him '?  "  Wait,  wait, 
wait,''  advised  the  clock.  Then  Muriel  thought 
of  her  old  childish  terror  of  death,  and  of  how 
Agnes  used  to  frighten  her  in  the  far-off 'days 
in  the  Eue  Koyale,  and  of  all  her  nightmares 
about  brimstone  lakes  and  endless  torments. 
This  was  the  first  death  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  was  lovely  and  divine,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  human  words  to  describe.  Should 
she  disturb  this  tranquil  repose,  which  was 
doubtless  preparing  and  invigorating  with 
sweet  thoughts  and  dreams  the  soul  for  its 
approaching  flight  into  eternity  1 — should  she 
disturb  this  melting  of  the  night  of  care 
into  the   sweet   dawn  of  heavenly  rest,  by  a 
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recital  of  her  trivial  errors  1  No  :  she  would 
obey  what  was  being  incessantly  dinned  into 
her  ears  by  the  clock, — she  would  wait.  But 
suppose  he  should  never  wake,  what  then  ? 
Then,  she  decided,  in  that  case  she  would  be 
no  longer  responsible.  She  w^ould  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  God's  hands.  If  the  Colonel 
awoke,  she  would  tell  him  everything  and 
abide  by  his  decision  ;  if  he  should  not  awake, 
she  would  say  nothing  to  her  husband — she 
had  suffered  enough  already,  she  would  not 
open  her  lips.  It  was  in  God's  hands  now — 
let  Him  in  His  almighty  wisdom  decide. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Colonel  woke,  and 
opened  his  gentle  trustful  eyes,  and  Muriel, 
thrilled  with  horror,  drew  back  appalled  at 
having  the  divine  decision  made  so  plainly 
and  abruptly  apparent  to  her.  But  the 
Colonel,  although  he  looked  at  her,  did  not 
recognise  her,  and  wearily  closed  his  eyes 
again.  Muriel,  drawing  close  up  to  the  bed- 
side and  steeling  her  heart,  whispered — 

"  Colonel  Anstruther !  dear,  good,  kind 
friend,  my  father's  friend !  listen  to  me — 
listen  to  me  !     I  have   something  I   must  tell 

you ! " 
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The  Coloners  lips  moved,  and  she  bowed 
her  head ;  but  his  thoughts  were  not  with 
her,  nor  had  his  ears  heard  her  voice, — he  was 
merely  murmuring  the  general  thanksgiving, 
as  one  who,  releasing  and  giving  back  that 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  him,  thanks  the 
giver. 

"  Almighty  God," — the  words  came  in  a  low 
and  almost  inaudible  whisper,  interrupted  every 
now  and  then  by  a  deep-drawn  breath, — "Father 
of  all  mercies,  we.  Thine  unworthy  servants,  do 
give  Thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
for  all  Thy  goodness  and  loving-kindness  to 
us  and  to  all  men."  Here  came  a  long  pause, 
as  if  the  ColoneVs  departing  soul  were  wafting 
to  bring  up  to  God's  throne  the  thanks  of 
some  heart  destined  to  linger  longer  here 
than  his.  "  We  bless  Thee  for  our  creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life," 
— here  the  voice  died  away  again,  but  rose  in 
a  second,  invigorated  by  the  health  -  giving 
splendour  of  the  coming  words,  and  a  smile 
came  over  his  face  as  the  Inkerman  man  at 
the  close  of  battle  thanked  the  Commander-in- 
Chief, — '^but  above  all,  for  Thine  inestimable 
love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  for  the  means  of  grace, 
and  for  the  hope  of  glory — the  hope  of  glory," 
repeated  the  dying  soldier  in  a  whisper  ;  and 
then  after  a  long  pause  proceeded,  a  terrible 
change  coming  over  his  face,  and  his  words 
becoming  muffled  and  indistinct  and  hardly 
audible:  "And  we  beseech — beseech  Thee — 
to  give  us — a  due — sense — of — of — all — Thy 
mercies — that — that — our  hearts — may — may 
— may  be,"  and  here  the  smile  became  deeper 
and  sweeter,  and  the  voice,  dying  away  in  a 
sigh  and  murmuring  "  unfeignedly  thankful !  " 
was  hushed  for  ever.  It  was  all  over.  Muriel, 
who  had  never  seen  death  before,  saw  and 
recognised  it  now,  and  with  a  low  cry  sank 
in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor. 
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CHAPTEK    XVI. 

When  Muriel  recovered  her  senses  she  found 
herself  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  room  adjoining 
the  chamber  of  death — the  room  in  which  Mrs 
Millwood  had  passed  the  night.  Arthur  and 
her  maid  were  near  her,  the  only  other  people 
in  the  room  :  her  husband  bending  tenderly 
over  her  and  murmuring  in  his  well-known 
and  well-beloved  voice,  '^  Muriel !  Muriel  I  my 
darling  !  my  darling  !  speak  to  me  !  speak  to 
me  ! "  and  every  now  and  then  kissing  her  on 
the  forehead,  or  lifting  one  of  her  listless  hands 
to  his  lips ;  the  maid  kneeling  by  her  side  and 
feebly  endeavouring,  with  trembling  hands  and 
much  whimpering,  to  apply  restoratives. 

"  She's  coming  round,  my  lord  !  she's  coming 
to  !  See  !  see !  she's  opening  her  eyes  !  Oh, 
my  lady  !  my  lady  !  do  speak  !  " 

Then     Muriel    wearily    opened     her    eyes. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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"  Where  am  I  ? "  she  inquired  in  a  whisper. 
But  her  husband's  dear  face,  his  eyes  humid 
with  tears,  his  arms  wound  tenderly  around 
her,  his  kisses  on  her  face  and  hands,  and  his 
fervently  uttered  "  Thank  God ! "  when  he 
saw  her  recovering  consciousness,  all  plainly 
told  her  that  she  was  at  least  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  again.  What 
had  happened  ?  Had  she  been  ill  ?  AYho  was 
dead  ?  Somebody  was  dead — but  who  ?  She 
could  not  remember.  It  was  not  Arthur,  at 
all  events.  Thank  God  for  that !  And  without 
ojDening  her  eyes,  she  put  one  arm  tenderly 
around  her  husband's  neck  and  pressed  his 
head  to  her  bosom. 

"  What  is  it,  Arthur  '? "  she  murmured. 
"  Have  I  been  ill  1 " 

"You  fainted,  my  darling — that  is  all.  It 
was  my  fault — all  my  fault !  I  ought  never 
to  have  let  you  stay  by  our  poor  friend  all 
night  I  It  was  my  fault,  my  darling  !  Can 
you  forgive  me,  Muriel  —  will  you  forgive 
me?" 

The  words  "  our  poor  friend  "  brought  it  all 
back  to  her  at  once — all  the  horror  of  the  past 
few  hours  :  the  meeting  with  that  villain  in 
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the  Long  Walk ;  his  contaminating  embrace ; 
the  meeting  afterwards  with  that  terrible  old 
man,  and  the  awful  letter  he  gave  her;  then 
the  summons  to  the  deathbed ;  the  dreadful 
discovery  of  Madge's  treachery  ;  and  then, 
oh  then,  the  pitiful  wan  face  of  the  dying 
man  in  the  dimly  lighted  room,  and  the  little 
wisp  of  grey  hair  peering  from  under  the  blood- 
stained towel ;  and  the  dreadful  revelation  that 
came  from  those  dying  lips,  words  that  only 
she  and  the  Angel  of  Death  could  have  heard ; 
and  then  her  cowardice,  and  her  terror,  and  the 
long  vigil,  and  the  faces  of  the  two  sleeping 
men,  and  what  the  clock  seemed  to  advise,  and 
her  determination  to  leave  it  all  in  God's  hands 
to  decide ;  and  then  the  Colonel's  waking,  and 
his  dying  words  of  humble  gratitude  and  praise 
as  he  gave  back  to  his  Father  and  Friend  the  life 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  him ;  and  then  the 
strange  change  that  stole  over  the  soldier's  face, 
and  the  awful  way  in  which  God  had  answered 
her  appeal  to  Him  to  show  her  what  to  do. 

"  He's  dead,  isn't  he  ? "  she  murmured,  open- 
ing her  eyes  again  and  looking  at  her  husband. 
Lyonesse  bowed  assent.  "  What  time  is  it  ? " 
continued  Muriel. 
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^'  Half-past  six." 

"  And  she  hasn't  come  home  yet  ?  " 

Arthur's  face  darkened.     ''  No." 

Muriel  burst  into  a  hysterical  passion  of  tears, 
and  clasping  her  husband  around  the  neck  with 
both  arms,  cried  out  as  one  in  pain,  ^'  Oh, 
Arthur,  take  me  home  !  take  me  home !  I 
can't  stay  in  this  house  !  Take  me  home  !  " 
So  Lord  Lyonesse  covered  his  wife  with  shawls 
and  wraps,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms — for  she 
was  too  weak  to  walk — carried  her  to  Leaven- 
worth. The  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for 
again  in  hot  haste,  arrived  just  as  Arthur  had 
carefully  and  tenderly  deposited  his  precious 
burden  on  the  sofa  in  the  library,  preparatory 
to  carrying  it  up-stairs ;  and  so  the  medical 
examination  took  place  there. 

"  There  is  absolutely  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  ladyship  save  nervous  exhaustion — the  re- 
sult, doubtless,  of  the  sad  events  of  this  past 
night.  Perfect  repose  is  all  that  is  required 
at  present."  Such  was  the  wise  and  weighty 
verdict  of  the  local  medico ;  and  so  ere  long 
Muriel,  to  her  infinite  relief,  found  herself 
alone  in  her  bedroom,  strict  orders  being 
given  that  she  should  not  on  any  account  be 
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disturbed  until  the  doctor  called  in  two  hours* 
time  again. 

When  her  maid  had  finally  retired  after  in- 
numerable returns  to  rectify  some  imaginary 
negligence,  and  when  Muriel  felt  sure  her 
movements  could  not  be  observed,  she  stole 
from  her  bed,  went  into  her  boudoir,  where 
the  tell-tale  cloak  which  the  poor  dead  Colonel 
had  recognised  was  lying  folded  on  the  sofa, 
took  it  up,  trembling  as  she  did  so,  pausing 
at  every  distant  sound,  and  looking  furtively 
over  her  shoulder  as  if  fearing  to  be  discovered 
committing  an  act  of  guilt,  and  putting  it  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  an  armoire  in  which  she 
kept  her  private  papers,  her  jewels,  and  her  laces, 
and  which  no  one  but  herself  was  ever  allowed  to 
open,  she  locked  it  safely  up,  taking  the  key  back 
with  her  to  bed  and  putting  it  under  her  pillow. 
Then  the  poor  child  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  but 
as  she  did  so  there  came  to  her  heart,  as  the 
stab  of  a  dagger,  the  horrible  and  humiliating 
consciousness  that  she  had  now  wilfully  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  path  of  deceit  which  she 
must  hereafter  for  ever  tread  if  her  meeting 
that  night  with  Laurence  Farquhar  was  to  be 
kept  a  secret  from  her  husband.     The  horror 
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of  detection  which  she  had  felt  when  she 
slipped  from  her  bed,  where  her  husband 
doubtless  thought  she  was  calmly  reposing,  the 
hideous  stain  which  must  come  upon  every 
pure  soul  when  soiled  by  stooping  to  subter- 
fuoje,  must  now  henceforth  be  hers  for  evermore, 
she  told  herself.  The  fact  of  having  kept  secret 
from  Arthur  other  matters  concerning  Laurence 
Farquhar  had  seemed  almost  as  a  crime  to  her 
before,  but  it  now  sank  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  this  line  of  deceit  which  she 
was  at  present  wilfully  tracing  out  for  herself. 

Then  she  had  been  pledged  to  silence,  and 
she  had  consented  not  to  open  her  lips,  believing 
that  if  she  spoke  she  would  not  only  injure  one 
who  was  noble  and  heroic,  but,  moreover,  render 
abortive  and  of  non-effect  any  attempt  she  might 
make  to  come  to  the  aid  of  this  hero  in  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his  deeds  of  filial  heroism. 
Now  she  knew  that  all  that  was  a  dream  ;  that 
her  hero  was  viler  than  the  vilest ;  that  he  was 
a  liar,  a  thief,  a  debauchee,  a  seducer,  and  some- 
thing very  like  a  murderer — a  man  so  vile,  that 
to  have  had  any  secret  dealings,  no  matter  how 
trivial,  with  him,  contaminated, — that,  she  knew, 
was  the  way  Arthur  would  think  :  and  yet  here 
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she  was,  wilfully  and  of  her  own  accord,  bound 
now  by  no  promise,  compelled  by  no  agreement, 
linking  herself  for  ever,  by  the  mere  hiding  of 
that  cloak,  with  this  most  base  of  men ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  moreover  joining  herself  with  him, 
as  it  were,  in  something  very  like  a  conspiracy 
against  her  husband  !  Had  she  not  better,  after 
all,  tell  everything  to  Arthur "?  Even  suppose 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  forgive  her, 
would  not  open  disgrace,  and  the  immediate 
wreck  of  her  whole  life,  be  preferable  to  this 
intolerable  and  humiliating  weight  of  anguish 
which  she  was  now  voluntarily  preparing  for 
herself  to  bear  ? 

Here  sophistry  came  to  her  aid.  True,  she 
might  have  a  right,  nay,  it  might  almost  be  her 
bounden  duty,  to  risk  her  happiness  as  an  atone- 
ment for  her  folly ;  but  had  she  any  right  to 
imperil,  or  rather  certainly  destroy — for  such  her 
fevered  imasfination  told  her  would  be  the  result 
of  any  confession  on  her  part — the  entire  happi- 
ness and  future  of  the  innocent  Arthur  ?  He  at 
least  had  done  no  harm,  and  yet  he  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  She  could  in  some  measure 
judge  of  the  wound  his  pride  would  receive 
when  he  should  learn  that  his  wife  had  been  the 
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affianced  wife  of  Laurence  Farquhar,  had  list- 
ened to  words  of  love  from  him  and  had  replied 
to  such  words  with  tenderness,  had  met  him  by 
stealth,  had  given  him  money,  had  been  em- 
braced by  him,  and  that  all  this  had  been  kept 
from  him,  the  loving  and  trusting  husband,  the 
good  friend  and  old  schoolfellow  of  this  man 
whose  conduct  had  proved  him  to  be  the  basest 
of  mankind, — she  could,  we  say,  imagine  in 
some  degree  the  fatal  shock  such  revelations 
would  be  sure  to  inflict  upon  her  husband's  pride, 
when  she  remembered  the  terrible  wound  given 
to  her  own  when  she  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  villainy  of  this  man  whose  kisses  she 
had  received  upon  her  lips,  whose  words  of  love 
she  had  listened  to  and  believed  in,  whose  vil- 
lainy, so  far  as  the  deceit  went,  she  had  partly 
shared  !  Arthur  would  never  forgive  her, — of 
that  she  was  certain.  And  had  not  Providence, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Colonel,  pointed  out 
to  her  that  she  might  remain  silent  ?  That  if 
the  Colonel  had  only  lived  to  hear  her,  she  surely 
would  have  told  him  all,  and  abided  by  his  de- 
cision as  to  the  necessity  of  telling  Arthur,  she 
felt  assured.  But  death  had  come  and  made 
even  such  partial  self-sacrifice  and  atonement 
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impossible.  What  was  she  to  do  1  Then  all 
the  old  arguments  formerly  used  came  back  to 
her  mind,  gaining  fresh  force  and  power  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  recurrence — the  humiliation 
that  her  name  should  be  coupled  with  that  of 
such  a  man,  and  coupled  in  such  a  way ;  her 
knowledge  that  her  silence  could  now  do  no  pos- 
sible harm  to  Madge,  whose  guilt  was  beyond 
all  question ;  her  certainty  that  by  speaking 
she  would  not  only  be  wrecking  her  own  hap- 
piness but  that  of  Arthur  ; — all  this  came  back 
to  her  again  and  nearly  drove  her  mad;  and 
the  final  conclusion  she  arrived  at  was  the 
same  as  before, — she  would  wait.  But  then 
the  thought  suddenly  came  to  her  mind.  Could 
she  wait  ?  Did  nobody  else  know  ?  Did  Mrs 
Millwood  or  any  of  the  servants  suspect  the  truth 
about  the  wearer  of  that  tell-tale  cloak  ?  If  she 
did  not  tell  all  to  her  husband  herself,  was  it  in 
the  power  of  anybody  else  to  tell  him  ? 

These  speculations  as  to  what  danger  she 
might  run  by  keeping  silent,  withdrew  her  mind 
from  the  consideration  of  the  real  point  at  issue, 
namely,  whether  it  was  her  duty,  as  a  wife  and 
as  a  woman  of  honour,  to  speak  or  hold  her 
tongue  ;  and  as  she  gradually  lost  sight  of  this, 
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the  only  really  important  question,  it,  wholly 
without  her  knowledge,  assumed  the  attitude  of 
an  established  fact  that  she  should  not  speak 
— a  presumption  adopted  in  the  first  instance 
merely  as  a  basis  for  speculation  as  to  possible 
danger,  but  by  imperceptible  degrees  being  re- 
ceived as  an  established  factor  in  all  specula- 
tions connected  with  the  events  of  the  past 
night.  If  she  did  speak,  of  course  nothing 
could  await  her  but  ruin.  Let  her  consider  what 
might  happen  if  she  held  her  peace.  The  only 
persons  who  knew  anything  about  the  meeting 
of  that  cloaked  lady  with  Laurence  Farquhar 
in  the  Long  Walk  were,  first  of  all,  the  two 
guilty  parties  themselves,  and  then  the  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Millwood ;  for  the  fact  of  the  footman 
at  Courthope  having  seen  her  put  on  the  cloak, 
and  her  own  maid  having  seen  her  return 
with  it  on,  was  of  course  of  not  the  slightest 
importance  so  long  as  the  guilty  meeting  was 
ignored  by  all  save  the  two  principal  actors  and 
the  two  witnesses ;  and  she,  moreover,  remem- 
bered that  a  plausible  story  of  Sir  James  having 
been  attacked  by  a  tramp  had  been  told  to  all 
the  domestics.  So  in  that  quarter  there  could 
be  no  danger, — no  immediate  danger,  at  least. 
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Should  she  decide  to  say  nothing,  she  would 
probably  find  it  advisable  to  destroy  the  cloak 
in  time,  or  at  all  events  keep  it  hidden  ;  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  her  possession,  and  hav- 
ing been  worn  by  her  on  that  evening,  would 
only  be  significant  and  damning  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  could  connect  the  wearer  of  that 
cloak  with  the  meeting  in  the  wood  ;  and  there 
were  only  three  such  persons  living — herself, 
Farquhar,  and  Mrs  Millwood.  On  the  silence 
of  Farquhar  she  felt  sure  she  could  count  as  cer- 
tainly as  on  that  of  the  dead  man  ;  but  Mrs 
Millwood,  how  much  did  she  know  ?  Surely  no- 
thing !  Of  Madge's  guilt  Mrs  Millwood  was,  of 
course,  fully  cognisant,  for  she  had  herself  pur- 
loined the  damning  letter,  and,  in  fact,  brought 
about  the  catastrophe ;  but  then,  again,  she  had 
seen  the  meeting  in  the  wood  !  Had  her  eyes, 
keener  than  those  of  the  poor  Colonel,  perchance 
recognised  the  wearer  of  the  cloak  ?  Probably 
not,  or  else  she  would  have  spoken,  and  she  had 
evidently  said  nothing ;  for  Sir  James  had  died 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  his  wife  he  had  seen 
Farquhar  take  in  his  arms  in  the  Long  Walk. 
She,  Muriel,  had  been  closely  veiled,  so  closely 
veiled  that  even  Arthur  could  not  have  recog- 
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nised  her.  Was  it  therefore  likely,  or  even 
possible,  that  this  woman  should  have  recog- 
nised her  ?  Surely  not.  She  would,  however, 
sound  her  without  delay  ;  and  if  she  found  any, 
even  the  most  remote,  reason  to  think  that  Mrs 
Millwood  suspected  the  truth,  she,  Muriel,  would 
tell  all  to  her  husband  at  once ;  for  the  idea  of 
being  in  the  power  of  that  ^voman  could  not, 
of  course,  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  resolved  itself  to  this,  that 
if  Mrs  Millwood  knew  nothing  and  suspected 
nothing,  she,  Muriel,  would  wait ;  but  if  Mrs 
Millwood  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
Arthur  should  know  all  without  the  delay  of  a 
minute. 

All  these  terrible  speculations  acted  so  on  the 
already  overstrung  nerves  of  Lady  Lyonesse  that 
when  the  doctor  called  again  he  found  her  lady- 
ship seriously  ill — so  ill,  indeed,  that  a  leading 
physician  in  London  was  telegraphed  for,  brain 
fever  being  feared.  For  two  weeks  Muriel  lay 
in  great  danger,  never  delirious,  indeed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  speechless,  but  with 
vitality  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that,  according  to 
the  London  man,  nothing  but  her  extreme  youth 
and  his  great  skill  brought  her  safely  through 
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the  danger.  During  all  this  time  she  was  hardly 
ever  wholly  unconscious ;  in  fact,  the  absence  of 
sleep  was  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  learned 
man  from  London  had  to  combat ;  and  never 
for  one  moment  during  all  those  terrible  hours 
that  formed  that  hideous  fortnight  did  the  ques- 
tion stop  pulsating  in  her  fevered  brain — "  Does 
Mrs  Millwood  suspect  ?  Can  Mrs  Millwood  sus- 
pect 1 "  It  was  no  longer — *^  Shall  I  tell  ?  Shall 
I  not  tell  1 "  That  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
God,  by  His  Angel  of  Death,  had  answered 
that ;  and  by  this  same  angel  He  might,  in  His 
almighty  wisdom,  be  about  to  close  her  lips  for 
ever  ;  for  Muriel  heard  all  the  doctor  said,  knew 
her  danger  thoroughly,  and  had  finally  decided 
that  if  she  were  to  die  she  would  carry  her  secret 
with  her  to  the  tomb,  and  not  sully  her  hus- 
band's memory  of  his  dead  wife  with  even  the 
holy  tears  of  forgiveness.  But  if  she  should 
recover  and  live,  then  she  would  see  what  chance 
of  happiness  there  might  be  in  store  for  her — 
that  chance  being  altogether  dependent  on  the 
answer  to  that  one  question,  ''  Does  Mrs  Mill- 
wood suspect  ?  Can  Mrs  Millwood  at  any 
time  suspect  ? "  During  the  acute  period  of  her 
illness  this  one  conjecture  and  speculation  never 
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left  the  mind  of  Lady  Lyonesse  ;  but  when  the 
crisis  was  over,  the  terrible  insomnia  overcome, 
and  her  youth,  in  one  long  refreshing  slumber, 
began  to  trim  its  gentle  lamp  again,  her  first 
thought  on  awaking  from  this  sleep  was  a 
strange  wild  yearning  for  the  presence  and  love 
of  her  husband. 

"  Arthur ! "  she  whispered,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  in  five  days — "  Arthur  !  " 

"  Hush,  my  lady,  hush  ! "  murmured  a  soft, 
soothing  voice,  and,  opening  her  weary  eyes, 
Lady  Lyonesse  beheld  Mrs  Millwood  bending 
over  her.  Muriel  shuddered,  and  turned  her 
face  on  the  pillow. 

"  Why  are  you  here  ^ ''  she  asked,  her  voice 
so  low  and  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 

"  I  have  been  nursing  your  ladyship." 

"  All  the  time  1 '' 

"  All  the  time,  my  lady.  Your  ladyship  has 
been  very  ill,  but  the  danger  is  all  past  now. 
His  lordship  will  be  here  in  a  minute.  You 
mustn't  speak,  my  lady.  The  doctor  said  you 
mustn't  speak  a  word." 

So  this  woman  had  been  by  her  all  the  time. 
Strange  that  she  had  never  recognised  her  voice 
through    all   those    dreadful    hours    when   that 
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question,  which  this  woman  could  alone  for  ever 
put  at  rest,  had  been  torturing  her !  She  had 
been  with  her  all  the  time  1  Surely  such  devo- 
tion was  more  than  kindness.  She  must  have 
been  deceived  by  the  forbidding  exterior  of  the 
woman,  and  she  must  be  good,  after  all !  So 
much  the  better.  Then  another  thought  struck 
her,  and  she  groaned. 

"What  is  it,  my  lady?"  inquired  Mrs  Mill- 
wood anxiously.     ^'  Is  your  ladyship  in  pain  ? " 

"  No,"  whispered  Muriel.  Then  gently,  feebly, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  she  stole  her  wasted 
little  hand  under  the  pillow.  Yes,  the  key  was 
there.  Thank  God  for  that !  The  key  was 
there.  The  great  joy  which  the  assurance  of 
this  fact  brought  to  her  acted  as  a  reviving  cor- 
dial, and  she  opened  her  eyes  again.  "  Where 
is  my  husband  ? " 

"  Hush,  my  lady  !  His  lordship  will  be  here 
in  a  minute.  He  sat  up  all  night,  and  it  was 
only  when  your  ladyship  had  been  asleep  for 
three  hours,  and  when  the  doctor  told  him  all 
danger  for  the  moment  was  past,  that  his 
lordship  consented  to  take  a  few  minutes'  rest. 
He  is  lying  down." 

"  Don't  disturb  him,"  murmured  Muriel ;  "I 
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shall  get  well  now.  Don't  disturb  him."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  *'  Thank  you,  Mrs  Millwood,  for 
your  goodness  to  me.     God  bless  you  !  " 

"  Hush,  my  lady,  hush  ! " 

Three  days  later,  when  she  was  well  enough 
to  hear  the  news,  Muriel  met  with  the  first  great 
joy  of  her  life — a  joy  so  intense  and  over- 
powering as  to  carry,  as  a  torrent,  all  before  it. 
She  was  told  that  ere  very  many  months  were 
over  she  might  hope  to  become  a  mother  !  All 
her  fears,  and  doubts,  and  hesitations  melted 
away  and  vanished  as  if  by  magic  when  this 
happy  possibility  was  announced  to  her.  If 
she  had  at  first  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
her  duty  to  take  a  step  that  would  ruin  the 
happiness  of  her  husband,  she  could  at  least 
not  doubt  now  that  it  could  be  no  part  of 
her  duty  to  bring  shame  and  sorrow  upon  her 
unborn  child.  No,  she  had  already  paid  dear 
enough,  suffered  enough  for  her  folly ;  and  if 
future  punishments  were  awaiting  her,  she  would 
bow  her  head  to  the  chastening  rod,  but  she 
would  at  least  bear  that  punishment  alone  : 
as  she  alone  had  been  the  sinner,  so  would 
she  not  willingly  allow  the  innocent  to  share 
the  suffering  which  such  sinning  might  entail. 
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The  probability  of  ber  becoming  a  mother 
changed  so  thoroughly  in  Muriel's  mind  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs,  that  far  from  hesitating 
whether  she  should  not  make  a  full  confession 
to  her  husband,  she  now  found  herself  fervently 
thanking  God  that  in  a  moment  of  quixotic 
enthusiasm  she  had  not  been  led  into  taking 
a  step  which  could  only  have  benefited  her,  the 
culprit,  alone  by  easing  her  conscience,  while 
it  would  surely  have  brought  irreparable  suffer- 
ing on  the  innocent — on  those  she  held  most 
dear  ! 

As  for  Mrs  Millwood,  she  evidently  knew 
nothing,  or  she  would  certainly  not  have  been 
so  devoted  during  that  tedious  and  dangerous 
illness,  sitting  up  with  her  night  after  night — as 
Muriel  learnt  from  her  husband  the  woman  had 
been  doing, — and  by  her  untiring  attention  and 
delicate  nursing,  proving  a  far  more  valuable  ally 
to  the  doctor  than  poor,  old,  infirm,  half-blind 
Agnes  ever  could  have  been. 

Had  this  clergyman's  widow,  whose  rigid  and 
severe  and  unforgiving  view  of  even  trifling 
weaknesses  Muriel  knew  and  despised,  suspected 
that  the  poor,  frail,  dying  girl,  who  was,  as  it 
were,  only  rescued  from  the  grave  by  the  first 
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awakening  of  maternity  within  her,  was  the 
woman  who  had  been  clasped  in  Farquhar's 
arms  that  night,  she  would  very  surely  never 
have  consented  to  watch  one  moment  by  the 
bedside  of  one  so  guilty.  When  she  grew 
stronger,  she  would  finally  satisfy  herself,  Muriel 
thought,  once  and  for  ever  on  this  all-important 
point,  by  discussing  the  events  of  that  terrible 
evening  with  Mrs  Millwood ;  but  for  the  time 
being  what  she  already  knew  and  learnt  and 
saw,  proved  to  her  that  her  guilty  secret  was 
unsuspected  by  the  widow.  Another  reflection 
indeed  strengthened  this  conviction  in  her  mind, 
— Mrs  Millwood  knew  before  his  death  that  the 
Colonel  had  decided  to  leave  his  infant  daughter 
to  the  care  of  Lady  Lyonesse.  Had  she  even 
suspected  anything,  would  not  this  rigid  Puri- 
tan have  thought  it  her  duty  to  warn  the  dying 
man  of  the  terrible  peril  he  was  exposing  his 
only  child's  eternal  salvation  to  by  intrusting 
her  moral  training  to  such  unv/orthy  and  im- 
pure hands  '?  No  ;  Muriel  told  herself  every  day 
during  the  first  part  of  her  convalescence,  and 
every  hour  of  every  day,  it  was  impossible  that 
Mrs  Millwood  could  know  or  suspect  anything. 
The  guilt  of  Madge  was  so  flagrant  and  glaring, 
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and  had  brought  about  such  overwhelming  ruin, 
that  the  trivial  and  petty  delinquencies  of  her 
friend  Muriel  had  evidently  escaped  unnoticed. 
So  day  by  day  as  Lady  Lyonesse  gained  in 
strength  and  health,  she  came  to  take  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  her  own  cowardice,  and  to  find 
it  easier  to  banish  remorse  for  the  deceit  she 
was  practising  on  her  husband  by  invoking 
dreams  of  the  love  she  would  lavish  on  the 
child  she  was  about  to  bear  him.  Providence 
had  very  plainly,  on  two  occasions,  pointed  out 
to  her  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  confession  of  her 
folly  was  not  required  :  first,  by  the  death  of  the 
Colonel  before  she  could  speak,  and  now  by  the 
approaching  birth  of  her  child.  It  w^ould,  she 
told  herself,  be  criminal  madness  on  her  part 
to  ignore  the  full  meaning  of  these  two  direct 
intimations  of  the  divine  will.  She  would  carry 
her  secret  with  her  to  the  grave. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  morbid  reasoning, 
entangled  in  the  most  trivial  sophistry,  which 
the  fevered  brain  of  this  mere  child — who  dared 
not  seek  advice  on  the  subject  from  any  one,  and 
who  only  had  herself  to  rely  on — finally  pro- 
duced,— a  curious  patchwork  of  base  cowardice 
and  selfishness,  woven  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
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and  a  noble  desire  that  others  should  not  suffer 
for  her  folly  ;  and  so,  like  Lancelot — 

"  Her  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  made  her  falsely  true." 

Had  she  but  half  suspected  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  Muriel  would  have  come  to  a  very 
different  decision,  and  have  spared  herself  and 
others  much  unnecessary  anguish ;  for  Mrs  Mill- 
wood knew  all,  and  the  impure  imagination  of 
the  woman,  stimulated  by  her  dislike  for  Lady 
Lyonesse,  led  her  to  maliciously  extend  the  limits 
of  the  possible  to  a  terrible  conclusion,  which,  in 
an  unbiassed  mind,  could  not  have  been  arrived 
at  with  any  due  regard  for  the  pi^ohahle.  It 
had  from  the  very  first  struck  the  widow  as 
more  than  odd  that  Madge  should  have  lingered 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courthope  to 
meet  her  lover — for  she  had  learnt  from  the  ser- 
vants that  Lady  Anstruther  had  left  early  that 
fatal  morning  for  London,  ostensibly  to  meet  Sir 
James ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  extra- 
ordinary that  the  guilty  pair  should  have  parted, 
Madge  flying  as  she  had  done  from  the  embrace 
of  her  lover,  and  yet  not  returning  home  to  brazen 
the  matter  out  as  she  might  have  hoped  to  have 
done,  not  knowing  that  the  meeting  in  the  wood 
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had  been  witnessed  by  her  outraged  husband 
and  herself.  But  strange,  and  more  than  strange, 
as  all  this  seemed  to  Mrs  Millwood,  she  could 
not  doubt  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyesight. 
She  had  not  only  read  over  many  times  the 
terrible  letter  which  she  had  stolen,  and  which 
(having  taken  it  from  under  the  Colonel's  pillow 
directly  after  his  death)  she  now  carefully  trea- 
sured, but,  moreover,  she  had  plainly  recognised 
Lady  Anstruther  in  Farquhar's  arms  in  the  Long 
Walk  by  her  cloak,  which  tell-tale  garment,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Mrs  Millwood  had 
carefully  searched  for  on  her  return  with  the 
wounded  Colonel  to  Courthope,  and  had,  of  course, 
failed  to  find.  The  evidence  being  so  over- 
whelmingly strong,  the  woman  was  driven  to 
seek  in  malicious  speculations  some  explanation 
for  what  seemed  to  be  at  first  sight  almost  in- 
comprehensible, and  she  had  thus  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Lady  Anstruther  had  probably 
linQ;ered  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  home 
under  the  shelter  of  her  friend  Muriel — for  that 
Lady  Lyonesse,  with  all  her  apparent  innocence, 
was  a  party  to  the  intrigue,  and  had  aided  and 
abetted  her  friend  in  her  guilt,  Mrs  Millwood 
never  for  a  moment  doubted — very  possibly,  to 
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obtain  the  money  necessary  for  flight,  or,  having 
missed  the  Colonel  in  London,  perchance  in 
the  vain  hope  that,  backed  up  by  Lady  Lyonesse, 
she  might  persuade  her  husband  to  forgive  her. 
It  was  not  impossible  that  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  thus  returning  home  and  playing 
upon  the  feelings  of  her  doting  and  guileless 
husband  (for  how  could  she  be  sure  that  he 
had  already  the  terrible  letter  in  his  possession  ? 
and  still  less,  how  could  she  suspect  that  her 
guilty  rendezvous  in  the  wood  had  been  wit- 
nessed V) — it  was,  so  Mrs  Millwood  told  herself, 
not  unlikely  that  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
returning  home  and  playing  this  desperate  game 
that  Madge  had  parted  from  her  lover  in  the 
wood.  Then  had  come  at  once  the  meeting 
between  the  two  men,  the  blow,  the  scream,  and 
the  flight  of  Laurence.  The  whole  thing  had 
not  taken  more  than  five  minutes,  and  Farquhar 
would  have  had  ample  time  to  overtake  his 
paramour  and  warn  her  that  it  was  too  late  to 
return.  That  was  probably  what  had  taken 
place  :  that,  at  all  events,  was  the  only  way 
Mrs  Millwood  could  explain  the  matter  ;  but 
even  this  explanation  was  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  she  kept  her  eyes  open  and  let  no  notice- 
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able   fact,   no   matter   how  trivial,   escape  her 
vigilance. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  second  night  of  the 
serious  illness  of  Lady  Lyonesse,  which  followed 
the  flight  of  Madge  and  the  death  of  the  Colonel, 
Mrs  Millwood,  who  w^atched  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  woman  as  a  spy,  not  as  a  friend,  had, 
on  smoothing  the  pillow  while  Lady  Lyonesse 
lay  stupefied  from  the  effect  of  a  strong  dose  of 
morphia,  noticed  the  key.  That  this  key,  so 
carefully  hidden,  played  some  important  part  in 
the  mystery  she  had  determined  to  unravel,  Mrs 
Millwood  suspected  at  once  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
so  troubled  and  light  were  the  brief  moments 
of  semi-unconsciousness  which  even  the  strongest 
narcotics  produced  on  Muriel,  that  Mrs  Mill- 
wood for  many  days  and  many  nights  had  to 
postpone  possessing  herself  of  this  clue  and  fol- 
lowing it  up.  The  hours,  however,  thus  passed 
in  waiting  were  not  lost,  and  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  apartment  very  soon  showed  the 
widow  that,  as  only  one  piece  of  furniture  was 
locked,  the  armoire,  it  was  more  than  probable 
the  key,  so  carefully  hidden  away  under  the 
pillow  of  the  dying  woman,  was  the  one  belong- 
ing to  that  piece  of  furniture.     Of  this  indeed 
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there  could  be  but  little  doubt ;  so  the  night  on 
which  convalescence,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep 
slumber,  had  set  in,  Mrs  Millwood,  unable  to 
resist  the  promptings  of  her  curiosity  any  longer, 
had  risked  all — had  stealthily  removed  the  key 
from  its  hiding-place,  had  opened  the  armoire, 
and  had  found  the  cloak  !  This  wholly  unex- 
pected sight  (for  she  had  only  hoped  to  find 
letters)  so  nearly  overcame  the  worthy  lady, 
that  in  her  astonishment  she  would  most  surely, 
by  the  gasp  and  heavy  groan  in  which  she  gave 
utterance  to  her  emotion,  have  betrayed  her 
treachery  had  not  the  chains  of  that  first  deep 
sleep  held  Muriel  tightly  bound.  As  it  was,  Mrs 
Millwood  by  a  miracle  escaped,  and  so,  after 
having  carefully  examined  the  cloak,  she  put 
it  back  in  the  drawer,  locked  it  up  as  before, 
restored  the  key  to  its  hiding-place  under  the 
pillow  of  the  sleeping  woman,  and  then  sat  down 
to  think  the  matter  out. 

It  was  worse,  then,  far  worse  than  she  had 
thought,  and  her  first  suspicions  that  Farquhar 
was  the  lover  of  Lady  Lyonesse  were,  after  all, 
well  founded.  A  malignant  satisfaction  warmed 
the  woman's  heart  when  she  thouo[ht  of  this  : 
she  had  not  been  deceived,  then,  after  all !     But 
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things  were  worse,  far  worse  than  she  could 
have  imagined  possible :  what  decent-minded 
woman  could  indeed  ever  have  divined  such 
depths  of  baseness  !  Surely  no  Englishwoman. 
Such  depravity  could  only  be  conceived  by  those 
abandoned  people  whose  immoral  teachings  and 
dissolute  examples  had  brought  about  this 
masterpiece  of  sin — the  French  !  Here  were 
two  young  women,  both  friends,  almost  sisters 
in  fact,  both  happily  married  to  two  most  noble- 
hearted  men,  and  yet  both  deliberately  carrying 
on  an  adulterous  intrigue  with  the  same  man, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  at  their  own  firesides. 
The  one,  the  least  guilty,  Mrs  Millwood  told  her- 
self, flying  from  her  home  at  last  with  her  para- 
mour, whose  hands  were  still  wet  with  the  blood 
of  her  murdered  husband,  on  the  very  same 
night  that  her  friend  had  been  enfolded  in  this 
same  paramour's  embrace ;  the  other,  the  most 
vile,  the  most  abandoned  of  the  two  women, 
electing  to  remain  with  the  husband  she  had 
outraged,  either  because  she  had  not  found  flight 
possible,  or  because  she  was  loath  to  give  up  all 
the  advantages  of  her  rank  and  wealth,  and  to 
accept  her  righteous  punishment  by  openly  pro- 
claiming herself  an  outcast !     Could  any  vileness 
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ever  perpetrated  in  the  most  noisome  slums  of 
London  equal  this  in  blackness  ?  The  guilt  of 
the  two  women  was  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt : 
she  had  read  a  criminal  letter  addressed  by 
Farquhar  to  one  of  them.  Nay,  she  possessed 
it,  and  had  it  at  that  very  moment  in  her 
pocket ;  while  the  other  she  had  with  her  own 
eyes  seen  meet  this  same  Farquhar,  and  submit 
to  his  passionate  embrace  !  Both  these  women 
were  base,  base  beyond  any  dream  of  baseness, 
but  the  sin  of  the  one,  Muriel,  was  far  more 
black  than  that  of  her  sister  in  guilt, — for  this 
last  had  at  least  now  entered  into  her  well- 
merited  punishment.  Whereas  the  other,  the 
most  guilty — this  fair,  dainty,  future  duchess — 
was  not  only  to  escape  scot-free,  but  be  crowned 
with  all  life's  most  precious  blessings. 

This  woman  baser  than  the  other  ?  Why,  the 
other  was  almost  pure  in  comparison  !  She  had 
thrown  all  hope  of  happiness  or  respectability  to 
the  winds ;  she  had  had  the  courage  to  fly  from 
the  home  she  had  wrecked ;  she  at  least  had 
had  the  decency  to  refrain  from  further  polluting 
her  innocent  child,  poor  little  Laura,  with  her 
presence  :  but  this  woman,  this  fair-faced,  child- 
like young  marchioness,  had  had  the  audacity 
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to  kneel  by  the  deathbed  of  the  man  her  para- 
mour had  murdered,  had  accepted  from  him  the 
sacred  trust  of  bringing  up  the  child  of  the 
woman  whose  dishonour  she  had  shared  (for  the 
Colonel  had  whispered  this  to  Mrs  Millwood, 
had  told  her  all  he  had  asked  Muriel,  and  all 
Muriel  had  promised  when  the  doctor  left  him, 
and  before  Lord  Ljonesse  and  his  wife  had  been 
summoned  back  to  the  death  chamber),  had 
gone  through  the  farce  of  simulating  despair, 
when  doubtless  her  anguish  was  merely  caused 
by  the  humiliating  discovery  that  in  the  in- 
trigue that  had  been  carried  on  her  half- 
sister  had  been  preferred  to  her,  and  now 
finally  was  not  only  not  to  be  punished,  but 
was  to  continue  to  enjoy  her  happiness  and 
splendour,  the  one  to  be  enhanced  by  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  her  own  child,  and  the 
guardianship  of  little  Laura,  and  the  other  to 
find  its  ultimate  expression  when  the  adored 
wife  should  assume  the  strawberry-leaves  of  a 
duchess  I  As  this  thought  came  into  the  mind 
of  Mrs  Millwood,  her  face  paled  with  anger, 
she  clenched  her  hands  until  the  nails  entered 
the  flesh,  and  rising  quietly,  she  stole  up  to 
the   bed  and  looked  down   upon  the  sleeping 
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woman.  If  thoughts  of  hatred  could  kill, 
poor  Muriel  would  never  have  left  that  couch 
alive.  No  !  Mrs  Millwood  swore  to  herself, 
as  there  was  a  God  in  heaven,  this  injustice 
should  not  be  !  She  would  make  it  the  business 
of  her  life  to  exj)ose  this  infamy,  and  to  bring  a 
well-merited  punishment  on  to  the  head  of  the 
most  guilty.  That  she  should  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  what  henceforth  must  be  the  great  aim 
of  her  life,  the  punishment  of  this  great  sinner, 
she  had  but  little  doubt ;  but  she  told  herself 
that  the  task  would  not  be  an  easy  one,  and  that 
it  might  be  years  before  she  could  unsheathe  the 
avenging  sword.  It  was,  of  course,  in  her 
power  to  at  once  steal  this  cloak,  show  it  to 
Lord  Lyonesse,  and  denounce  his  wife's  guilt ; 
but  then  that  would  merely  result,  not  in  any 
disgrace  to  Lady  Lyonesse,  but  in  her,  the  in- 
formant's, expulsion  from  the  house  where  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  live,  not  only  to  weave 
her  web  more  tightly  and  fatally  around  her 
victim,  but  also  to  protect  Laura  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  this  woman.  The 
reason  of  this  was  obvious  :  Lord  Lyonesse 
had  heard  nothing  about  any  cloak,  could  not 
in   any  way  connect   this   garment   belonging 
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to  Lady  Anstruther  with  the  terrible  events 
of  that  night,  and  of  course  Muriel  herself 
would  deny  all.  No  ;  Mrs  Millwood  recog- 
nised that  she  had  no  proof,  nothing  even  ap- 
proaching proof,  to  lay  before  the  outraged  hus- 
band. Only  two  persons  now  living  could  be 
of  service  to  her  in  bringing  about  the  punish- 
ment she  should  dedicate  her  life  to  bring  about, 
and  these  two  people  were  Laurence  Farquhar  and 
the  unhappy  Madge  !  She  must  find  out  these 
two  people,  but  until  she  should  have  found  them 
out  she  must  be  content  to  wait  and  bide  her 
time ;  nay,  not  only  wait,  but  use  every  endea- 
vour to  make  herself  agreeable  and  indispens- 
able to  the  woman  whose  destruction  was  now 
to  be  the  one  sole  aim  and  object  of  her  exist- 
ence, so  that  she  might  all  the  more  surely  en- 
compass that  destruction. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  worthy 
widow  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  of  her  sleep- 
ing victim  and  prayed  earnestly  for  strength  ; 
that  the  God  of  all  justice  might  arm  her  with 
patience,  and  bestow  upon  her  the  power  of  dis- 
sembling her  feelings,  that  she  might  not  betray 
herself  during  the  long  weary  months,  and 
even  years,  she  might  have  to  wait  before  she 
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could  cry ''  havock  1  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war." 
And  in  her  appeal  to  God  this  woman  was  fer- 
vent :  she  believed  (how  could  she  fail  to  be- 
lieve ?)  in  the  guilt  of  the  woman  by  whose 
bedside  she  was  kneeling  ;  and  if  this  woman  had 
been  as  guilty  as  Mrs  Millwood  thought,  and  if 
with  this  guilt  upon  her  soul  she  had  accepted 
the  sacred  trust  confided  to  her  by  the  dying 
Colonel,  she  would  surely  have  been  deserving 
of  the  most  severe  punishment  ever  awarded  to 
heartless  wantonness,  deception,  selfishness,  and 
crime.  But  fervent  as  her  prayer  was,  into  it 
this  woman  poured  all  the  gall  of  her  nature ; 
and  it  was  not  the  sweet  incense  wafted  from  the 
censer  swung  in  adoration,  filled  with  the  frank- 
incense of  love,  pity,  and  compassion — the  myrrh 
of  peaceful  and  grateful  trust  in  the  Almighty 
wisdom — but  the  noisome  steam  rising  from 
the  witch's  caldron,  stufi*ed  with  the  garbage 
of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
that  sought  to  find  its  way  heavenward  as  Mrs 
Millwood  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  young 
marchioness,  whom  she  dared  not  murder,  but 
whose  living  death  she  had,  God  willing,  deter- 
mined to  encompass. 

The  one,  the  guilty  one,  and  the  foul,  Muriel, 
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possessed  in  lavish  abundance  all  that  she,  the 
guiltless  and  the  pure,  Lydia  Millwood,  had 
longed  and  prayed  for  so  in  vain  !  Beauty, 
love,  rank,  power,  health,  wealth;  and  now  she 
was  to  be  crowned  with  that  most  glorious 
crown  of  all  joy,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Mystery 
that  brings  woman  in  the  flesh  nearer  to  God 
than  man  can  ever  hope  to  be,  in  that  the 
humble  handmaiden  is  consecrated  by  a  feeble 
imitation  of  the  Creative  Power  of  the  Almighty 
— she  was  about  to  become  a  mother  !  How 
often  in  her  joyless  youth,  her  ugliness,  her 
poverty,  her  weakness,  she,  Mrs  Millwood,  the 
deserving,  had  prayed  that  this  supreme  token 
of  God's  love  might  visit  her — but  in  vain  ; 
and  now  this  vilest  of  vile  women  was  to  be 
so  sanctified  1  Even  death  had  shrunk  back 
dismayed  when  the  glory  of  maternity  had 
touched  his  intended  victim,  and  the  doctor  had 
only  a  few  hours  before  assured  them  that  this 
woman  was  to  live.  But  even  should  she  die 
she  would  be  more  than  lucky,  for  she  would  die 
surrounded  by  love  and  honour,  and,  above  all 
things,  escape  the  just  reward  of  her  iniquities  ! 
But  she  must  not  die  :  Mrs  Millwood  prayed 
that  her  victim,  who  lay  there  calmly  sleeping 
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before  her  as  a  child,  might  not  die.  She,  the 
avenger,  would  school  herself  to  be  patient 
and  wait — nay,  she  would  endeavour  to  be 
even  kind :  so  that  it  might  eventually  be 
granted  her  to  be  able  to  stab  her  victim  to  the 
heart,  she  could  almost,  perhaps,  find  it  possible 
to  spend  years  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
knife  with  caresses  and  tender  attentions.  But 
if  it  should  be  so,  if  this  long  waiting  and 
patience  and  loving-kindness  should  be  required 
of  her,  God  grant  that  her  vengeance  at  the  last 
might  be  terrible  and  complete  ! 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Muriel  awoke — 
awoke,  as  we  have  seen,  and  called  on  God  to 
bless  Mrs  Millwood  for  her  kindness ! 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  her 
strength  for  the  doctor  to  allow  her  to  indulge 
in  conversation  for  any  length  of  time,  Lady 
Lyonesse  spoke  to  Mrs  Millwood  of  the  subject 
nearest  her  heart — of  Madge,  and  of  the  events 
of  that  terrible  night ;  and  this  she  did,  chiefly 
because  she  remembered  the  sacred  promise  she 
had  given  the  dying  Colonel  to  seek,  find,  and 
reclaim  his  lost  wife,  but  also  partly  because, 
although  shrinking  from  the  subject,  she  hoped 
that  by  discussing  the  catastrophe  with  the  only 
one  person  whose  possibly  too  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  would  be  fatal 
to  her  happiness,  she  might  discover  whether  or 
not  the  woman  suspected  anything. 

"  Mrs  Millwood/'  she  began  hesitatingly,  one 
afternoon  when  the  doctor  had  allowed  her  for 
the  first  time  to  be  moved  from  her  bed  to  the 
sofa. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Are  we  quite  alone  1 " 

*'Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Come  closer  to  me,  Mrs  Millwood.  Sit  down 
there  by  me.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  something  very  serious — very, 
very  serious."  Here  Muriel  hid  her  face  in  one 
hand.  Now  had  come  the  terrible  moment — 
now,  if  this  woman  suspected  anything,  she 
would  know  the  worst  at  once.  Muriel  dared 
not  look  at  her  ;  she  dared  not  read  her  death- 
warrant  in  the  vulgar,  hard  face  of  this  woman. 
But  Mrs  Millwood  said  nothing,  and  Muriel,  too 
great  a  coward  to  look  the  executioner  in  the 
face,  had  still  enough  courage  left — the  courage 
of  despair — to  be  able  to  motion  the  impending 
axe  to  descend  upon  her  neck,  and  continued, 
the  words  coming  slowly  and  in  a  husky  under- 
breath  :  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  that 
dreadful  night." 

Then  Muriel  fully  expected  that  the  woman 
would  withdraw  her  hand,  which  she,  Muriel, 
held  tightly  clasped.  But  no  :  she  felt  Mrs 
Millwood's  cold  hard  hand  give  a  nervous 
twitch,  but  that  was  all ;  it  still  remained  clasped 
in  hers.      Little  did  poor  Muriel  imagine  the 
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terrible  tempest  of  passionate  fear  which  these 
simple  words  of  hers  had  awakened  in  the  heart 
of  the  woman  whose  hand  she  clung  to  as  a 
drowning  man  clings  to  a  spar  in  lonely  mid- 
ocean  ! 

'*  Is  she  going  to  take  the  dagger  from  my 
hand  and  stab  herself  ?  "  thought  Mrs  Millwood. 
"  Have  I  been  deceived  in  her,  and  is  she  really 
repentant,  and  is  she  by  voluntary  confession  to 
cleverly  play  the  last  trump  -  card  that  might 
possibly  after  all  win  her  the  game  1 "  The  very 
thought  of  such  a  possible  shattering  of  all  her 
dreams  of  righteous  vengeance  made  Mrs  Mill- 
wood positively  turn  faint  with  dread. 

*'  Yes,  my  lady." 

Then  came  a  pause — a  terrible  silence.  The 
anxiety  of  both  women  was  intense  and  dread- 
ful, but  proceeding  of  course  from  very  different 
causes.  Then  Muriel  mustered  up  her  courage 
again,  as  the  cold  hand  still  remained  within  her 
tiny  grasp,  and  said  in  a  whisper — 

"  I  promised  Sir  James  to  try  and  find  his 
wife." 

*'  Why,  my  lady  ?  What  can  one  so  pure  and 
good  as  your  ladyship  have  to  do  with  such  a 
woman  as  Lady  Anstruther  must  have  become  ?" 
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This  was  said  tentatively,  but  the  truth  was 
that  the  widow  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer.  If  Lady  Lyonesse  was  thinking  of 
confessing  her  guilt,  these  words  would  wring 
from  her  her  confession,  at  once  putting  as  they 
did  the  worthiness  of  the  one  and  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  other  in  such  brutal  contrast.  And 
if  she  should  confess,  Mrs  Millwood  had  already 
made  up  her  mind  what  to  do.  Lady  Lyonesse 
could  only  be  about  to  confess  to  her  in  order  to 
seek  advice,  or  because  she  suspected  her  guilty 
secret  was  known ;  and  in  that  case  she  would 
of  course  pretend  horror  and  surprise  at  the  con- 
fession, but  most  strongly  advise  her,  for  the 
sake  of  her  unborn  child,  to  say  nothing  to  any- 
body. She  could  not  let  Lady  Lyonesse  speak  ; 
Madge  and  Laurence  must  be  seen  first,  damn- 
ing evidence  must  be  collected,  and  then  she, 
the  avenger,  must  hurl  the  thunderbolt.  She, 
and  she  alone,  must  be  the  one  to  tell  Lord 
Lyonesse  that  his  wife  was  the  most  abandoned 
of  women,  and  before  she  could  tell  him  this  she 
must  have  it  in  her  power  to  ofi'er  proofs  of  the 
hideous  facts  she  advanced. 

But  these  words  had,  in  one  way,  a  directly 
opposite  effect   upon   Muriel   to   the   one   Mrs 
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Millwood  had  expected.  They  closed  her  lips, 
it  is  true,  but  they  closed  them  with  joy,  not 
terror.  They  proved  to  Muriel  that  this 
woman  knew  nothing,  suspected  nothing.  Of 
course  not !  How  could  she  have  been 
recognised  that  night,  so  closely  muffled  and 
hidden  as  she  was  ?  She  was  mad  ever  to 
have  feared  such  an  impossibility, — it  was  a 
nightmare  born  of  approaching  fever,  bred  of 
over  -  excitement.  Greatly  emboldened  and 
cheered  by  this  reflection,  Muriel  ventured  to 
remove  her  hand  from  her  face  and  look  up, 
but  Mrs  Millwood  had  averted  her  face.  The 
horror  of  the  impending  sword  had  left  the 
marchioness,  but  was  still  hanging  over  the 
widow. 

"  She  was  my  sister^  and  I  loved  her,  Mrs 
Millwood,  and  I  love  her  still.  I  can't  help 
it.  Because  she  has  gone  astray  and  been 
deceived,  is  no  reason  why  I,  who  am  happy, 
far  more  happy  than  I  deserve,  should  turn 
against  her.  When  can  she  need  me  more 
than  when  she  is  in  trouble '?  If  women  do 
not  defend  one  another  in  such  dreadful 
trials,  who  will  ?  and  who  has  Madge  but 
me  ?      No    matter    how    low    she    may    have 
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fallen,  she  cannot  hurt  me,  Mrs  Millwood ; 
remember  I  have  Arthur,  and  her  child,  and 
— and — and — my  child,''  faltered  Muriel,  ''to 
protect  me  I " 

Here  Mrs  Millwood  did  at  length  withdraw 
her  hand,  and  covering  her  face,  ejaculated  a 
fervent  and  heartfelt  ''Thank  God!"  This 
woman,  this  mere  child,  was  even  baser  than 
she  had  thought  I  Confess  ?  She  would  not 
confess  until  her  guilt  was  blazoned  and 
proved  to  the  world,  and  even  then,  even  in 
the  gutter,  she  would  lie.  Thank  God  for 
that!  "Vengeance  is  mine!"  saith  the  Lord, 
and  Mrs  Millwood  herself,  husband,  and  family, 
had  for  many  years  been  amply  paid  to  be- 
lieve themselves  for  ever  on  the  side  of  the 
Almighty. 

"  But,"  continued  Muriel,  greatly  affected, 
and  laying  a  little  caressing  hand  on  the 
woman's  arm,  "you  mustn't  thank  God  for 
that.  You  are  so  good  yourself  that  you 
think  every  one's  motives  are  good.  It  is  not 
from  any  Christian  or  religious  feeling,  as  you 
think,  that  I  say  what  I  do.  It  is  merely 
because  I  have  loved  her  for  so  long  that  I 
can't  stop  loving  her  now  when  she  needs  my 
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love  SO  much,  although  I  know  how  terribly 
wicked  she  has  been ! "  Here  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  sobbed  out,  "  Oh,  Mrs  Millwood, 
how  could  she  have  left  the  dear,  dear 
Colonel,  and  poor,  little,  helpless  Laura,  her 
own  child  ? " 

Here  the  widow  looked  at  her,  but  Muriel's 
tears  kept  her  from  recognising  all  the  disgust 
and  hatred  that  that  look  betrayed.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Mrs  Millwood  that  she 
would  endeavour  to  gauge  how  deeply  and 
basely  a  hypocrite  this  woman  was, — so  she 
said,  mastering  her  emotion  with  great 
difficulty — 

"  I  said  '  thank  God  ! '  my  lady,  because  1 
thought  how  safe  little  Laura  is  from  all 
harm  and  evil  influences  in  your  care — and 
mine  !  ^' 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Muriel;  "the  Colonel  begged 
me,  made  me  promise  to  seek  out  Madge,  but 
made  me  solemnly  promise  never,  never,  never 
to  let  her  meet  or  see  her  child !  We  will 
bring  her  up  together,  little  Laura,  won't  we, 
Mrs  Millwood,  you  and  I,  to  be  a  pure,  noble, 
good  woman,  and  then,  when  she  is  old  enough 
to  understand,  when  she  is  married  herself,  we 
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will  tell  her,  and  she  will  forgive  her  mother 
as  her  father  forgave  her?  She  shall  be  as 
my  own  child, — I  will  watch  over  her  with 
you  night  and  day,  won't  we,  Mrs  Millwood? 
And  she  shall  never  know  the  temptations 
which  have  wrecked  her  poor  mother's  life ! " 

If  any  sealing  was  needed  to  the  death- 
warrant  of  Muriel's  happiness  registered  in 
Mrs  Millwood's  heart,  these  words  more  than 
supplied  the  deficiency.  Overpowering  disgust 
and  contempt,  amounting  almost  to  horror, 
kept  Mrs  Millwood  spell-bound.  How  dared 
this  abandoned  wretch  use  such  words,  snatched 
as  she  had  been  from  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
and  with  that  tell-tale  damning  proof  of  guilt, 
the  cloak,  lying  almost  before  her  very  eyes  ? 
But  here  Muriel,  who  had  exhausted  her  sobs 
in  speaking,  put  out  another  little  caressing 
hand  and  laid  it  on  the  arm  of  the  avenger. 

"  But  as  I  promised  to  take  care  of  the 
child,  so  did  I  promise  to  seek  for  the 
mother,  and  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
I  cannot  go  yet,  for  I  am  too  weak,  but  I 
am  strong  enough  now  to  do  without  your 
aid  for  a  time,  dear  Mrs  Millwood;  poor  old 
Agnes  can  take  care  of  me  for  a  time.      Do 
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you  go,  Mrs  Millwood,  do  you  go  after  Madge! 
I  can't  tell  you  where  to  go,  for  poor  Madge 
had  no  friends  or  relations ;  but  you  know 
London  well,  and  they  must  have  gone  to 
London,  don't  you  think  so  1  They  must 
have  gone  to  London,  and,"  here  her  voice 
sank  for  a  moment,  but  she  recovered  herself 
at  once,  "  and  I  can  tell  you  where  he — he — 
Mr  Farquhar — lived,  and  he  must  know  where 
poor  Madgy  is  !  " 

The  indignation  of  the  widow  almost  over- 
powered her,  but  she  restrained  herself;  then 
the  thought  flashed  across  her  mind  that  here 
was  this  abandoned  wretch  actually  begging  .her 
to  do  what  she  wished  most  earnestly  to  do — 
find  out  the  only  two  persons  who  could  aid 
her  in  her  mission  of  righteous  vengeance ;  here 
was  the  victim  actually  sharpening  and  hand- 
ing over  to  her  the  sacrificial  knife  ! 

'*  Your  ladyship  knows  all  Mr  Farquhar 's 
haunts,  I  suppose.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  my  lady,  I  believe  ! '' 

This  was  said  in  so  harsh  a  tone  that  Muriel, 
half  frightened,  answered  with  feverish  vehem- 
ence— "  No  !  That  is,  I  thought  him  so  once — I 
never  suspected  his  baseness  !    Believe  me,  Mrs 
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Millwood,  I  never  thought  him  such  a  villain  !  I 
thought  him  very,  very  noble  once,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  how  bad  he  really  is  has  not  been  the 
lightest  part  to  bear  of  all  this  terrible  trouble  I " 
Here  Mrs  Millwood  could  contain  herself  no 
longer,  but  rose  and  walked  to  the  fire.  "  I 
hate  him  now,"  continued  Muriel 

"Had  your  ladyship  any  reason  to  suspect 
this  ? "  inquired  the  widow,  looking  into  the 
j&re. 

"I  thought  at  first  in  Paris  that  Madge  loved 
him,  and  I  told  her  so — told  her  in  a  girlish 
silly  way,  as  between  sisters,  you  know,  but 
she  denied  it ;  I  never  suspected  that  he  loved 
her,  never  for  a  moment.  It  came  on  me  as  a 
thunderbolt.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  loved  some  one  else."  Here  she  paused, 
half  afraid  lest  she  might  have  said  too  much 
to  this  stern  woman,  whose  very  back,  turned 
to  her  as  it  was,  seemed  to  frown.  "  But  I 
knew  him  very  well,"  she  continued,  after 
a  slight  pause,  '*I  can  give  you  his  address 
in  London.  Go  there,  dear  Mrs  Millwood,  find 
out  all  about  him.  Madgy  must  be  with  him, 
or  if  not  with  him,  as  I  hope  to  God  she  is 
not,  he  must  know  where  she   can  be  found. 
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Let  me  know  where  she  is,  and  when  I  am  well 
enough  to  stir,  I  will  go  to  her,  no  matter 
where  she  is — no  matter  if  she  is  with  him  ! 
Do  it  all  quietly  ;  let  nobody,  neither  Madgy 
nor  Laurence — Mr  Farquhar — know  anything 
that  is,  that  you  come  from  me,  or  they  will  fly, 
they  will  run  away  in  shame — I  know  they  will, 
and  then  we  shall  lose  them  for  ever.  Let 
me  know  where  she  is,  and  I  will  go  to  her 
if  I  have  to  drag  myself  from  my  dying  bed. 
I  will  go  to  poor  Madgy  !  I  cannot  bring  her 
here ;  I  can't  ask  you  to  bring  her  here  because 
of  her  child,  but  I  will  go  to  her  if  it  costs 
me  my  life  !  " 

This  was  quite  the  last  drop  in  the  already 
overbrimming  cup  of  Mrs  Millwood's  disgust 
and  indignation.  Here  was  this  jealous  and 
abandoned  wench  actually  asking  her  to  bring 
her  back  her  paramour,  for  the  request  could 
of  course  mean  nothing  else.  She  turned  and 
faced  Lady  Lyonesse  and  said,  in  a  cold  con- 
temptuous tone,  for  great  passion  always  cooled 
into  toad-like  venom  in  this  unhealthy  and 
morbid  nature — 

"  I  can't  go,  my  lady.'' 

*'  Why  ?  "    exclaimed    Muriel,    endeavouring, 
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but  in  vain,  to  raise  her  head  from  the  pillow  in 
her  astonishment. 

"  I  don't  like  the  mission,  my  lady." 

''  Why  ? " 

"  I  have  moved  among  fallen  women  all 
my  life, — it  has  been  my  blessed  privilege  so 
to  do, — among  the  most  fallen  and  the  most 
degraded,  and  have,  through  God's  grace,  been 
enabled,  aided  by  the  sainted  mother  of  the 
blessed  Colonel,  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  to 
a  better  life  some  of  the  most  degraded.  But," 
here  Mrs  Millwood  stopped ;  she  felt  full  to 
overflowing  of  a  disgust  and  indignation  which 
must  find  vent,  but  it  suddenly  struck  her 
torpid  senses  that  she  might  now,  if  she  did 
not  restrain  for  the  time  being  her  feelings, 
lose  the  very  clue  which  she  was  seeking — the 
means  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  Lady 
Anstruther  and  Farquhar. 

"  Well  1  "  said  Muriel,  as  the  woman  paused. 

"  I  have  never  met  any  so  shameless,  degraded, 
and  vile  as  Lady  Anstruther — save  one  !  "  She 
could  not  help  this  explosion — for  the  very  life  of 
her  she  could  not  help  it  I  But  hardly  had  the 
words  left  her  lips  than  she  regretted  having 
uttered  them,  and  she  quickly  added — "Then, 
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again,  Lady  Anstruther  does  not  like  me  ;  she 
knows  I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  her 
guilt  to  light.     She  would  not  listen  to  me.'' 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  see  her/'  cried  Muriel. 
"  In  fact,  I  beg  of  you  not  to.  Only  let  me 
know  where  she  is !  She  must  be  with  him ; 
you  know  yourself  she  must  be  with  him.  Let 
me  know  where  they  are,  and  I  will  come  upon 
them  unawares  !  No  matter  how  ill  I  am,  I 
will  drag  myself  to  them  the  moment  I  know 
where  they  are.  I  can  do  what  I  like  with 
him.  I  do  not  fear  him.  I  can  bring  back 
Madge,  I  know  I  can  ! "  Then  she  sank  back 
exhausted  on  the  pillow,  so  faint  that  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  the  long  pause  that  elapsed 
before  the  next  words  came  from  the  lips  of 
Mrs  Millwood,  who  had  now  left  the  fireplace, 
and  was  bending  eagerly  over  the  sofa  where 
Muriel  lay. 

'^  If  I  do  this  thing,  my  lady,  if  I  consent  to 
undertake  this  mission,  from  which  my  very 
soul  revolts,  will  your  ladyship  promise  me  one 
thing  ? " 

*'  What  ?  "  murmured  Lady  Lyonesse. 

^'  The  child  Laura  was  left  to  you  and  to  me. 
You  will  have  your  own  child  soon.     Will  your 
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ladyslii])  leave  little  Laura  almost  entirely  to 
rae?" 

The  mention  of  her  own  child  thrilled  Muriel 
with  joy. 

"  I  want  to  bring  them  both  up  together," 
she  murmured. 

"  As  children,  mere  babies,  yes,  perhaps ;  but 
Laura  is  older  than  your  child  will  be,  and  your 
child  will  be  born  to  higher  rank  and  fortune  ! 
Your  child  will  be  born  in  honour,  whereas  her 
child's  cradle  is  shrouded  in  dishonour !  Will 
you  promise  me,  my  lady,  that  when  little 
Laura  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  child  you  will 
resign  her  solely  to  my  care  ?  Your  splendour 
can  only  unfit  her  for  her  station." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  murmured  poor  Muriel, 
who  had,  indeed,  so  far  seen  but  little  splendour. 

"  But  I  do,"  continued  Mrs  Millwood,  in 
harsh,  cruel  tones.  "  If  Lady  Anstruther  had 
not  been  taken  from  the  humble  station  in 
which  she  was  born,  she  would  never  have 
risen  so  high  to  fall  so  low.  She  would  at 
least  never  have  had  it  in  her  power  to  bring 
to  disgrace  and  death  a  man  like  Sir  James 
Anstruther." 

Where  could  this  woman  have  learnt   these 
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facts  ?  wondered  Muriel,  vaguely;  but  that  they 
were  facts,  and  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
what  Mrs  Millwood  said,  Muriel  could  not  deny  ; 
for  if  her  father  had  not  taken  the  groom's 
daughter  to  his  house,  and  brought  her  up  as 
his  own  child,  certainly  Colonel  Anstruther 
never  would  have  married  her,  this  disgrace 
would  never  have  come  upon  his  name,  and 
he  himself  might  now  have  been  alive. 

"  I  cannot  promise  you  quite  all  you  ask 
me,  Mrs  Millwood,"  said  Muriel,  after  a  pause  ; 
''for  if  before  her  marriage  I  should  resign 
Laura  solely  to  your  care,  I  should  not  be 
keeping  my  promise  to  her  father ;  but  I  will 
promise  to  be  guided  in  all  things  concern- 
ing Laura,  and  at  all  times,  by  your  views. 
Sir  James  and  his  mother  thought  so  much  of 
you,  that  you  must  be  good  ! "  Here  Muriel 
almost  waxed  affectionate,  for  her  delight  at  the 
discovery  that  she  was  not  in  any  way  in  the 
woman's  power,  for  the  moment  almost  made 
her  love  her.  "  You  have  been  so  good  to  me, 
too,"  she  continued,  taking  Mrs  Millwood's 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressing  it  tenderly, 
"  that  you  must  be  good.  Oh,  forgive  me,  Mrs 
Millwood,  if  I  was  ever  rude  to  you  !     I  was 
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thoughtless,  and  misunderstood  you.  I  thought 
you  hard — I  thought  you  almost  bad  1  But  you 
will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  You  are  a  Chris- 
tian, and  you  must  forgive  me.  Say  you  for- 
give me  ! " 

*'  Of  course  I  forgive  you,  my  lady,"  replied 
Mrs  Millwood,  shrinking  from  Muriel's  caresses. 
"  But  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that.  Will  you 
promise,  then,  to  be  guided  by  my  views  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  Miss  Laura 
Anstruther  ? " 

"  I  will." 

"  And  to  take  no  steps  whatsoever  concerning 
the  child  without  consulting  me  ? " 

''I  win." 

''  Will  you  swear  that  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  never  to  try  to  separate  me  from  the 
child  should  your  old  dislike  to  me  return  ? " 

"  I  promised  that  to  the  Colonel." 

"  Will  you  promise  it  again  to  me  1 " 

"  I  will." 

"  Then  I  will  go,  my  lady,"  and,  stooping 
down,  Mrs  Judas  took  one  of  Muriel's  hands 
and  kissed  it. 

But  the  search  was  fruitless.     The  only  ad- 
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dresses  Muriel  knew  were  the  clubs  in  London 
and  in  Paris, — Pratt's,  the  Marlborough,  and  the 
Carlton  in  the  one  town  :  the  Jockev  and  the 
Petit  Club  in  the  other.  To  Paris  she  wrote 
herself,  to  a  milliner  in  whose  discretion  she 
had  confidence,  and  all  inquiries  were  made, 
but  with  no  result.  Nobody  in  Paris  had  heard 
of  Mr  Farquhar  for  months.  In  London,  Mrs 
Millwood  at  first  met  with  no  greater  success, 
for  Laurence  had,  as  we  know,  taken  great  care 
to  keep  his  private  address  a  secret,  because  of 
his  father  and  his  creditors.  At  last,  however, 
her  quick  imagination  hit  upon  a  plan.  She 
inserted  a  few  lines  in  a  daily  paper  to  the 
efi'ect  that  if  Mr  Laurence  Farquhar  of  the 
Carlton,  Pratt's,  and  the  Marlborough  Clubs, 
would  send  his  address  to  a  certain  place,  he 
would  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.  This 
brought  an  abusive  letter  from  the  father  in 
Sussex,  whither  Mrs  Millwood  repaired,  and 
there,  from  the  old  reprobate,  heard  all  her 
worst  thoughts  concerning  Muriel  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  narrative  of  the  meeting  that 
night.  For  old  Farquhar  told  her  all,  first 
about  the  vile  letter  he  had  intercepted,  then 
of  his  visit  to  Kent,  and  meeting  with  Lady 
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Lyonesse  that  night,  who  herself  proclaimed  her 
name  and  station,  and  by  accepting  the  dreadful 
letter,  tacitly  admitted  that  it  must  concern 
her.  Of  his  son's  whereabouts  the  old  man 
knew  nothing,  but  he  gave  Mrs  Millwood  the 
address  of  the  Jews,  and  from  these  worthies 
she  ascertained  that  the  man  she  was  in  search 
of  had  fled  to  America,  whether  alone  or  not 
they  did  not  know.  With  this  information  Mrs 
Millwood  returned  to  Leavenworth.  She  said 
nothing  of  her  trip  to  Sussex,  or  of  her  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper,  knowing  that  Muriel 
never  read  the  papers,  and  that  even  if  his  lord- 
ship should  have  seen  it  he  would  certainly  not 
mention  a  matter  which  did  not  concern  him  to 
his  wife,  and  bring  forward  once  more  a  name 
which,  by  tacit  agreement,  it  had  been  under- 
stood was  not  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence. 
So  the  darkness  of  night  fell  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  guilty  couple,  and  both  Lady 
Lyonesse  and  Mrs  Millwood  had  to  content 
themselves  with  waiting  until  the  revolving 
wheel  of  life  should  once  more  bring  one  or 
both  of  these  persons,  whose  presence  they  so 
eagerly  longed  for,  within  their  reach. 

In   due   course   of  time   Muriel's  child  was 
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born, — a  son,  Lord  Geraint, — and  great  were 
the  rejoicings,  the  joys  and  cares  of  maternity 
by  degrees  banishing  from  Lady  Lyonesse's 
mind  evil  forebodings  and  what  might  remain 
of  qualms  of  conscience ;  and  Mrs  Millwood 
settling  down  to  a  life  of  great  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  at  times  almost  regretting  that  it 
would  one  day  be  her  duty  to  destroy  by  her 
avenging  sword  so  many  creature-comforts,  the 
value  of  which  the  curate's  relict  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  boy.  Lord  Geraint,  was  delicate 
and  weak,  but  little  Laura  Anstruther  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty  every  year.  So  time  passed 
on,  and  year  followed  year,  bringing  no  tidings 
of  the  fugitives.  Lord  Lyonesse  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
Lower  House,  when  he  was  called  up  higher 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  Muriel  becoming 
Duchess  of  Tintagil,  and  her  puny  little  son  the 
Marquess  of  Camelot, — Mrs  Millwood,  of  course, 
greatly  benefiting  by  the  change,  which  brought 
to  her  some  share  in  all  the  splendid  luxury 
which  enshrines  the  lives  of  our  great  nobles. 
And  so  much  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed ;  now 
let  us  turn  and  look  upon  the  reaping  of  the 
harvest. 


PAET    11. 

THE   REAPING   OF  THE   HARVEST 


CHAPTEE    I. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  prettier  than  a  pretty 
woman,  Jack "? "  inquired  little  Lord  Cars- 
halton,  addressing  Lancelot  Pendragon,  and 
looking  as  he  spoke  towards  a  group  composed 
of  two  beautiful  little  children  and  our  old 
friend  Muriel,  Duchess  of  Tintagil,  who  was 
busily  engaged  discoursing  with  the  Poet 
Laureate. 

^'  Oh,  a  great  many  things ! "  replied  Jack, 
probably  so  called  because  he  had  been 
christened  Lancelot.  "  Tivo  pretty  women, 
for  example ! "  and  he  glanced  at  the  tall 
graceful  figure  of  a  young  girl  who  advanced 
towards  the  Duchess,  chatting  as  she  walked 
with  the  wife  of  the  Danish  minister. 

Carshalton  laughed.  "  Well,  you're  right ! 
Miss  Anstruther  certainly  is  pretty.  Not 
quite  my  style,  though ;  rather  too  quiet. 
Not  enough  go  in  her ! " 
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"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  Not  lively  enough.  Sentimental,  I  should 
think,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  then  I 
know  her  but  very  slightly.  Your  cousin,  the 
Duchess,  is  the  woman  for  me.  Beautiful  and 
good-natured,  and  as  clever  as  they  make 
them.  I  believe  she  has  got  more  fellows  out 
of  bad  scrapes,  by  giving  them  good  advice, 
than  any  other  woman  in  London  !  She  seems 
to  understand  men  so  thoroughly.  I  suppose 
that  comes  of  her  French  training.  Most  of 
the  pretty  married  women  in  London  seem 
afraid  of  becoming  really  a  man's  pal ! " 

"  That's  because  you  are  so  brutal  here," 
replied  Pendragon.  "You  have  no  idea  how 
to  treat  a  woman  properly.  If  she's  pretty, 
you  want  to  kiss  her ;  if  she's  ugly,  you  ignore 
her,  or  else  marry  her,  which  is  often  worse. 
How  can  a  decent  woman  make  a  friend  of  a 
man  when  she  is  afraid  of  such  barbarities  ? " 

Carshalton  laughed.  He  was  used — as  in- 
deed all  London  was  —  to  the  eccentricities 
of  his  friend,  not  one  of  the  least  marked  of 
which  was  his  constant  fault  -  finding  with 
his  own  country, — a  weakness,  of  course,  in 
which  he  only   indulged    when   he   knew   his 
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company,  and  felt  sure  his  remarks  would  not 
be  misunderstood,  or  taken  au  pied  de  la 
lettre.    ' 

"  No  wonder,"  he  continued,  "  a  woman  like 
my  cousin  became  popular  in  London.  She  is 
teaching  the  men  manners ;  the  men  like  the 
lessons  so  prettily  given,  and  their  wives  feel 
grateful  to  Duchess  Rarey  for  taming  their 
wild  steeds." 

"  We  treat  women  better  in  England  than 
they  are  treated  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  ! "  stoutly  asserted  little  Lord  Carshalton, 
who  had  only  left  school  to  join  the  Grenadiers 
five  years  before,  and  who  knew  as  little  about 
women  as  he  did  about  warfare. 

'*  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about, 
Cuckoo,"  replied  Pendragon.  '^You  know  as 
much  about  women  as  Tintagil  does,  and  it  is 
always  a  marvel  to  me  how  Arthur  ever  had 
the  good  luck  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a 
woman  as  his  wife.  Men  like  you  are  so 
clumsy  in  the  handling  of  women  that  you 
extinguish  them  altogether." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
"  I  mean  that  you  give  them  no  exercise- 
yard,  no  place  to  flap  their  wings  in  between 
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the  insipid  sigh  of  the  lover  and  the  tranquil 
snore  of  the  husband." 

'^  I  don't  understand  you." 

''  Of  course  not.  You  make  love  to  a  girl, 
and  kiss  her,  and  talk  to  her  about  the  stars 
and  roses " 

''  No,  I  don't ! " 

"  Well,  you  ought  to,  then.  It's  a  part  of 
your  business  to  do  so.  Then  the  poor  thing 
says  *yes,'  and  then  you  marry  her,  and  she 
never  hears  anything  more  about  the  stars 
and  roses,  although,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  she  fully  expects  the  one  to  shine  and 
the  other  to  bloom,  and  she  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect it ! " 

"  Those  are  some  of  your  absurd  and  false 
foreign  notions." 

'*Tliey  are  neither  absurd,  nor  foreign,  nor 
false.  Master  Cuckoo.  They  are  true,  and  the 
result  of  experience  and  observation.  Every 
woman  is  born  a  poet,  and  longs  to  soar  up- 
ward I  Men  like  you  are  quite  ready  to  spout 
like  parrots,  catch  phrases  from  men  like  that " 
— indicating  the  Laureate — "while  you  are 
making  love  to  the  unfortunate  girls  you  are 
trying  to   entrap  into   matrimony ;  but   when 
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once  you  have  captured  the  skylarks,  you  quite 
forget  all  their  aspirations,  and  expect  them  to 
be  perfectly  content  to  cluck  about  the  farm- 
yard." 

'^  What  would  you  have  them  do  ?  Play  the 
devil,  as  they  do  abroad,  I  suppose  ? " 

*'  Not  at  all !  Believe  me,  between  the  amour 
Platonique,  the  dewdrop-and-rose  period,  and 
the  amour  plat  du  jour  tonique,  the  night-cap 
and  snoring  period,  there  exists  a  delightful 
Elysium,  in  which  men  and  women  with  brains 
and  heart  can  meet  with  perfect  safety,  and 
exchange  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  try  their 
wings, — the  woman  shielded  from  all  harm^  by 
the  sacred  weakness  of  her  womanhood,  and 
the  respect  with  which  it  ought  and  must  in- 
spire the  man  with  whom  she  may  condescend 
to  try  and  fly,  and  the  man  ennobled  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  mere  effort  to  leave  the 
ground." 

"  And  where  is  this  Elysium  *?  "  asked  the 
young  Guardsman. 

''  Our  present  state  of  civilisation,"  continued 
Pendragon,  ignoring  his  companion's  question, 
"  does  not  allow  this  free  intercourse  to  take 
place,  except  under  the  auspices  of  a  married 
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woman  ;  but  if  that  married  woman  be  a  clever 
woman  and  a  woman  of  the  world,  like  my 
cousin,  she  will  be  able  without  much  difficulty 
to  arrange  such  a  meeting-place  where  these  men 
and  women  can  associate  freely  together  and 
enjoy  each  other's  society.  The  Duchess  has 
recognised  that  women  in  London  were  tired 
of  being  merely  mothers  and  walking  fashion- 
plates,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  men  might 
advantageously  be  called  to  something  higher  than 
horse-flesh  and  sport ;  so  she  has  simply  done  in 
London  what  is  done  every  day  abroad, — she  has 
formed  a  salon." 

What  Lancelot  Pendragon  said  about  his 
cousin  was  true.  Muriel  had  succeeded  in  that 
by  no  means  easy  task  of  forming  a  salon  in 
London ;  and  that  it  was  no  easy  task,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  since  her  Grace's 
terrible  death  no  one  has  succeeded  in  a  like 
undertaking,  although  many  endeavours  have 
been  made.  Of  course  the  mere  facts  of  her 
beauty,  wealth,  wit,  and  rank  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  Pendragon  House  one  of  the 
most  popular  social  resorts  in  London ;  but  the 
young  Duchess — the  Duchess  May,  as  she  was 
familiarly  called  by  her  friends,  for  the  wealth 
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(in  reality  by  no  means  considerable)  which  she 
had  brought  to  her  husband  so  suddenly,  when 
all  England  had  been  led  to  believe  that  she 
was  dowerless,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
rumour,  and  long  tales  were  seriously  told  of 
how  Jould,  the  American  millionaire,  had  been 
forced  to  part  with  half  his  fortune  to  the  young 
English  Duchess — was  not  satisfied  with  this. 
She  did  not  wish  her  house  to  become  a  vast 
museum  and  curiosity-shop  of  notabilities,  as 
were  the  saloons  of  Tyburn  House,  presided  over 
by  her  friend  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Hounslow  ; 
nor  a  political  centre,  as  was  Cambridge  House 
in  the  old  days.  She  sought  to  create,  and,  did 
create,  in  our  gloomy  metropolis,  greatly  aided 
doubtless  by  her  early  training  in  Paris,  a  salon 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. — a  salo7i  such  as 
exists  now  no  longer  in  Paris,  but  such  a  pleasant 
and  familiar  place  of  meeting  of  all  that  is  the 
very  best,  as  Princess  Lori  Schwartzenberg  did 
formerly,  and  Mme.  de  Metternich  and  Mme. 
de  Clam-Gallas  do  to-day,  preside  over  in  Vienna, 
and  Princess  Betsy  Bariatinsky  and  Mme. 
Dournow  do  in  Petersburg. 

But  it  was  not  at  one  of  her  Grace's  famous 
Wednesdays,  nor  at  one  of  those  delightful  five 
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o'clock  causeries  intimes  which  used  to  take 
place  every  afternoon  during  the  season  in 
the  Duchess's  private  apartments  in  Pendragon 
House,  that  the  conversation  with  which  this 
chapter  opens  took  place.  It  was  at  a  garden- 
party  given  at  Holygraile  House,  the  Duke's 
place  on  the  Thames,  near  Eichmond,  one  of 
his  Grace's  four  country  residences,  and  the 
smallest,  though  not  the  least  beautiful.  Of 
course  every  one  was  there ;  almost  every 
member  of  our  Royal  Family,  with  the  exception 
of  its  illustrious  head  ;  prominent  members  of 
most  of  the  foreign  Eoyal  houses;  the  diplo- 
matic body  au  grand  complet,  —  in  a  word, 
the  dessus  du  loanier, 

Lancelot  Pendragon,  who  has  just  been  so 
generously  administering  doses  of  social  philo- 
sophy to  the  inoffensive  little  Guardsman,  is  first 
cousin  to  our  old  friend  Arthur,  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  dukedom,  for  the  sickly  little 
Marquis  of  Camelot  had  died  before  attaining 
his  eighth  birthday,  and  no  other  child  had  been 
born  to  Muriel  and  Arthur.  Lancelot  Pendragon, 
— the  only  son  of  a  younger  son,  for  he  was  the 
only  child  of  the  late  Lord  Bedevere  Pendragon, 
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brother  to  the  late  and  uncle  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Tintagil, — had  been  in  diplomacy  ever 
since  he  left  Merton  College,  Oxford,  five-and- 
twenty  years  before  we  introduce  him  to  our 
readers,  and  had  lived  so  long  out  of  England 
as  to  have  become  thoroughly  foreign  in  his 
tastes.  He  hated  all  field  sports,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  pity  foxes,  and  declaring  that  the 
report  of  a  gun  gave  him  a  headache ;  and  al- 
though he  had  had  many  chances  offered  him 
of  standing  for  Parliament,  he  had  always  de- 
clined to  avail  himself  of  them,  alleging  that  as 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  all  political  matters, 
save  foreiorn  affairs,  he  could  better  serve  the 
interests  of  the  empire  by  writing  despatches 
abroad  than  by  going  into  the  lobby  at  St 
Stephen's.  He  had  spent  years  at  the  dirtiest 
of  our  Embassies — the  one  at  Constantinople — 
and  had  acquired  during  his  long  residence 
by  the  Bosphorus  much  of  the  nonchalance 
and  apparent  laziness  of  the  unspeakable  Turk, 
and  not  a  few  bad  habits,  among  others  one 
of  going  to  sleep  in  the  most  provoking  way 
at  the  oddest  of  times,  and  another  of  never 
standing,  or  even   sitting,  when   he   could  lie 
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clown.  Then  he  had  passed  years  at  Peters- 
burg, and  so  of  course  found  every  other 
place  in  the  world  intolerably  cold  (the  Duke 
of  Wessex,  indeed,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
positively  assert  that  he  saw  him  one  hot  July 
day  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Travellers' 
wrapped  in  furs  !),  and  had  acquired  from  the 
Muscovites  another  bad  habit — that  of  saying 
grotesquely  cynical  things  which  he  really  did 
not  mean,  but  which  he  merely  gave  utterance 
to  in  order  to  float  a  paradox. 

He  was  a  clever  man,  a  useful  man,  and,  with 
all  his  irony,  a  warm-hearted  man.  He  and 
Muriel  had  been  fast  friends  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  he 
and  Mrs  Millwood — with  whom  of  course  he  was 
brought  in  constant  contact,  as  he  made  his 
cousin's  home  his  own  when  in  England — had 
been  enemies  from  their  very  first  meeting.  He 
had  read  the  woman  at  a  glance,  and  had  told 
Muriel  all  that  he  had  read  ;  but  her  Grace  had 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  admit 
that  until  Miss  Laura  Anstruther  should  choose 
to  take  unto  herself  a  husband,  the  presence  of 
the  obnoxious  woman  in  the  ducal  household 
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must  be  tolerated.  Laura  once  married,  every- 
thing of  course  would  be  changed,  and  the 
Duchess — who  had  herself  learnt  to  know  the 
real  character  of  Mrs  Millwood  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  she  had  been  forced  to  have 
her  living  with  her — would  then  be  free  to 
act  as  she  might  think  fit  as  regards  extending 
further  hospitality  to  the  curate's  relict.  Her 
Grace's  mind  on  this  point  had  been  made  up 
long  ago.  The  very  day  which  should  see 
Laura  married  should,  the  Duchess  told  herself, 
and  told  her  cousin  Lancelot — or  rather  Jack,  as 
every  one  called  him — also  witness  her  final  part- 
ing with  Mrs  Millwood.  She  would  then  have 
very  faithfully  kept  the  double  promise  she  had 
given  to  the  dying  Colonel, — the  one  that  she 
would  be  as  a  mother  to  his  child,  and  the  other 
that  she  would  not  separate  the  child  from  the 
clergyman's  widow, — although  the  keeping  of 
that  promise,  so  far  as  it  concerned  Mrs  Mill- 
wood, had  been  to  the  Duchess  during  these  long 
years  a  daily,  almost  an  hourly,  source  of  dis- 
comfort and  severe  trial.  The  woman  had  been 
well  provided  for  by  the  Colonel ;  and  besides, 
there  could  of  course  be  no  question  of  money 
here — she  should  have  all  the  money  she  might 

VOL.  II.  s 
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want,  and  be  free  to  live  where  and  how  she 
pleased  ;  but  Muriel  Tintagil  was  fully  decided 
on  one  point,  and  that  was  that  the  very  day 
on  which  Laura  Anstruther  should  change  her 
name,  Mrs  Millwood  should  be  constrained  to 
change  her  quarters.  The  situation  had  indeed, 
almost  from  the  very  beginning,  or  at  all 
events  from  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Lord 
Geraint,  and  as  soon  as  Muriel  had  recovered 
her  equanimity  and  had  had  time  to  consider 
recent  events  and  future  possibilities  with  calm- 
ness, been  unpleasant  and  galling — possibly  to 
both  Mrs  Millwood  and  the  Duchess,  but  most 
certainly  to  the  latter. 

Although  at  first  Mrs  Millwood  had  gone  rather 
out  of  her  way  to  please  Muriel  and  make  a  good 
impression,  she  had  by  this  very  effort  failed  in  her 
object ;  for  she  had,  by  thus  attracting  Muriel's 
attention,  invited  inspection,  instead  of  allowing 
herself  to  be  simply  accepted  without  question 
or  examination  as  an  existing  fact,  as  she  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Of  course  the  result  of 
the  inspection  was  unfavourable  to  the  widow, 
for  Muriel  was  a  shrewd  and  clever  woman, 
although  indeed  it  needed  no  special  shrewdness 
or  cleverness  to  read  the  character  of  the  parson's 
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relict ;  for  although  simple  -  minded  old  Lady 
Anstruther  and  her  no  less  simple-minded  son 
had  both  been  deceived — the  Colonel,  as  we 
know,  would  never  believe  evil  of  anybody — 
they  were  both  extraordinary  individuals,  so 
extraordinary  indeed,  at  least  the  mother,  as  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  more  than  eccentric. 
No  ordinary  man  or  woman  of  common-sense, 
some  little  perspicuity,  and  an  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, could  possibly  have  subjected  the  character 
of  Mrs  Millwood,  as  unconsciously  revealed  by 
the  woman  herself,  to  the  most  superficial  and 
trivial  scrutiny  without  unhesitatingly  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  essence  and 
nature  of  the  said  character  was  evil.  Muriel 
being  shrewd  and  clever,  and  moreover  having 
a  strong  motive — the  welfare  of  little  Laura — 
for  making  her  examination  with  care,  not  only 
saw  at  once  the  evil  nature  and  essence  of  this 
character,  but  was  able  to  analyse  the  quality 
of  this  evil,  and  to  speculate  as  to  its  possible 
influence  upon  others. 

At  first  she  was  greatly  alarmed  by  what  she 
saw,  but  on  reflection  the  comforting  thought 
came  to  her  that  the  peril  was  not  imminent ; 
that  during  the  infancy  of  Laura  at  least  there 
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could  be  no  danger  of  the  evil  nature  of  the 
woman  warping  the  plastic  nature  of  the  child. 
When  Laura  should  be  old  enough  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  such  harmful  influences,  she,  Muriel, 
had  decided  that  she  would  remove  the  child 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  contagion.  To  do  so, 
she  would  of  course  be  compelled  to  break  her 
word — her  word  twice  most  solemnly  pledged, — 
once  to  the  dying  father,  and  later  on  to  Mrs 
Millwood  herself ;  but  then  Muriel^  who  was  an 
adept  in  sophistry  as  we  know,  and  whose  moral 
training  in  Paris  had  not  been  of  the  very 
soundest,  fully  believed  in  the  theory  of  the  end 
justifying  the  means.  The  Colonel  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  woman  when  he  had  asked  Muriel 
not  to  separate  her  from  his  child  :  for  the  very 
child's  sake  she  would  now  break  her  word 
pledged  to  the  dying  father,  break  it  in  deed  to 
keep  it  in  spirit,  feeling  sure  that  if  the  Colonel 
could  know  her  reasons  for  so  doing,  he  would 
be  satisfied  that  she  was  acting  for  the  best. 
As  for  the  promise  given  to  the  woman  herself, 
that  came  of  course  under  the  same  heading, — 
that  of  a  pledge  extracted  under  false  pretences, 
— and  so  naturally  must  go  overboard  with  the 
other. 
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Muriel  did  not,  of  course,  imagine  the  woman 
to  be  so  base  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  harm  to 
the  child  wantonly  and  knowingly  ;  for  not  only 
did  she  give  Mrs  Millwood  credit  for  loving  little 
Laura,  but,  moreover,  she  believed  her  to  be 
possessed  of  some  theory  of  ethics  which,  false 
as  it  surely  was,  could  hardly  countenance  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  innocence.  She  feared  the 
great  evil  which  would  surely  be  wrought  by 
stupidity,  not  in  any  way  the  harm  which  might 
proceed  from  malice  :  what  she  was  determined 
to  do  was  to  save  Laura  from  being  subjected 
to  the  moral,  not  the  immoral,  teachings  of 
Mrs  Millwood ;  from  being  inoculated — though 
of  course  the  operation  would  be  performed 
in  perfect  good  faith — with  false  and  harmful 
ideas  which  would  surely  turn  for  her  the 
sweetness  of  life  into  gall.  That  Mrs  Millwood 
would  be  loath  to  harm  the  child — nay,  that  on 
the  contrary  she  would  seek  to  protect  and 
cherish  her — Muriel  felt  sure  ;  and  here,  indeed, 
lay  the  very,  the  only  danger, — for  such  protec- 
tion and  cherishing,  Muriel  told  herself,  would 
be  like  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  upas-tree,  the 
shadow  of  which  is  said  to  shed  death  to  those 
who  seek  refuge  beneath  its  branches.      Little 
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by  little,  however,  as  time  stole  on,  it  by  degrees 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  that 
she  might  not,  after  all,  perhaps  be  forced  in  any 
way  to  break  her  word  ;  that  the  child  might 
perhaps  be  taking  the  whole  difficulty  into  her 
own  little  hands  to  disentangle,  and  by  her  daily 
increasing  love  for  her,  Muriel,  be  instinctively 
shielding  herself  from  the  influence  of  Mrs 
Millwood  ; — be  building  up,  as  it  were,  with  the 
perfect  love  she  felt  for  Muriel,  and  the  absolute 
confidence  and  trust  she  reposed  in  all  she  said 
and  did,  a  wall  behind  which  she  could  shelter 
herself  from  any  poisoned  arrow  that  might  be 
sped  from  the  friendly  and  well  -  intentioned 
perhaps,  but  surely  death-scattering  bow  of  the 
widow. 

That  later  on,  when  she  had  reached  years  of 
comparative  discretion,  little  Laura  should  have 
given  more  of  her  love  to  the  beautiful,  tender, 
forgiving,  indulgent  Muriel,  than  to  the  stern, 
hard,  cold,  just,  and  unlovely  Mrs  Millwood,  is 
but  natural, — the  one  overwhelming  her  with 
caresses  and  presents,  the  other  for  ever  chilling 
her  with  rebukes  and  punishments, — but  that, 
from  the  very  beginning,  from  infancy,  Laura 
should  have  instinctively  turned  away  from  the 
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one  and  sought  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  other, 
is  odd  enough.  It  was  not  that  little  Laura 
showed,  even  at  any  time,  any  aversion  to  Mrs 
Millwood — she  simply  ignored  her;  she  would 
listen  to  what  she  had  to  say  with  great  respect 
and  perfect  composure,  but  she  would  never 
dream  of  obeying  any  order  or  following  any 
advice  that  might  be  contained  in  the  words 
uttered  until  it  had  been  ratified  and  approved 
of  by  Muriel — by  "  Aunty  May,"  as  Laura  called 
the  Duchess.  Now,  although  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  strange  bias  in  the  child's  mind 
was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  the  mortified  and 
deeply  wounded  feelings  of  the  widow,  the  in- 
direct result  of  it  was  very  beneficial  to  her 
worldly  interests  and  welfare  ;  for  when  the 
Duchess  came  to  plainly  see  that  she,  Muriel, 
alone,  wholly,  fully,  and  entirely  possessed  the 
child's  heart  and  afiection  —  that  little  Laura 
would  listen  to  no  other  voice  and  submit  to  no 
other  guidance  than  hers, — she  gladly  recognised 
the  fact  that  she  could  keep  her  promise  to  the 
dead  without  danger  to  the  living ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  she  could  leave  Laura  in  the  society 
of  Mrs  Millwood  with  perfect  safety  until  the 
hymeneal  torch  should  be  lighted. 
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Thus  it  is  that  we  find  Mrs  Millwood  still  a 
member  of  the  Duchess  of  TintagiFs  house- 
hold, and  still  in  attendance  on  Miss  Laura 
Anstruther,  seventeen  years  after  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  parting  with  her  in  the  last  chapter. 
But  this  period  of  seventeen  years  had  been  one 
of  great  trial  certainly  to  the  Duchess,  probably 
to  Mrs  Millwood,  and  perhaps  to  Miss  Laura. 
How  indeed  could  it,  under  the  circumstances, 
possibly  have  been  otherwise?  On  the  one 
hand  Mrs  Millwood,  who  was,  although  dull,  no 
fool,  recognised  very  plainly  ere  long  (although 
Muriel's  politeness  and  attention  never  for  a 
moment  during  these  long  years  diminished) 
that  her  paltry  and  vulgar  hypocrisy  and 
black -heartedness  were  detected  and  despised 
by  the  Duchess,  and  that  she  was  only  allowed 
to  remain  under  the  ducal  roof-tree  because  a 
solemn  promise  had  been  given  to  her  that  she 
should  so  remain ;  while  on  the  other  hand  she 
saw,  no  less  plainly,  that  Laura,  her  charge, 
cared  nothing  for  her,  and  that  the  trite,  harsh 
commonplaces  she  had  tried  to  drum  into  the 
ears  of  this  child  as  being  maxims  by  which  she 
should  regulate  her  life,  had  been  all  completely, 
for  ever,  and  at  once  obliterated  by  the  more 
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amiable  teachings  of  the  Duchess.  But  this  did 
not  surprise,  nor  did  it  even  shock,  Mrs  Mill- 
wood :  Laura  was,  she  had  decided  long  ago — 
ever  since,  in  fact,  the  child  had  first  turned  her 
baby-back  on  the  frowning  countenance  of  the 
widow  and  opened  her  arms  to  the  tender  car- 
esses of  the  Duchess — born  to  evil  (from  such  a 
mother  what  good  could  come  ?) ;  and  being  thus 
a  child  of  evil,  what  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  listen  with  pleasure  to  and  cheerfully 
obey  the  teachings  of  one  who,  trained  and 
nurtured  in  that  capital  of  corruption,  Paris, 
had  indeed  been  the  associate  in  wickedness 
of  this  very  child's  mother  ? 

Laura  was  bad :  the  good  blood  on  the  father's 
side  could  not  counteract  the  poisonous  influence 
of  the  coarse  sang  de  falefreniev  which  came 
from  the  mother;  and  the  child  being  bad,  of 
course  instinctively,  naturally,  and  willingly 
placed  herself  under  the  guidance  of  that  most 
depraved  of  women,  the  Duchess, — for  we  must 
beg  the  reader,  in  all  justice  to  this  very  sorry 
piece  of  humanity,  to  remember  that  Mrs  Mill- 
wood's unfavourable  estimate  of  the  Duchess's 
character  was  founded  on  what  she  considered 
damning    and  undeniable  facts.     She  had  had 
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absolute  and  positive  proof — proof  than  which 
no  more  conclusive  has  brought  many  a  strong 
man  trembling  before  the  hangman  on  the 
drop.  She  had  with  her  own  eyes  seen  the 
woman  in  that  cloak  embraced  by  her  para- 
mour ;  she  had  found  the  cloak  hidden  by 
that  woman;  she  had  heard  from  Farquhar 
the  elder,  whose  testimony  must  surely  have 
been  unbiassed,  that  this  same  woman,  an- 
nouncing herself  boldly  as  being  Lady  Lyon- 
esse,  had  on  that  same  night  received  from  him, 
as  having  reference  to  herself,  a  letter  in  which 
Farquhar  the  younger  wrote  of  an  adulterous 
intrigue  in  minute  detail,  and  in  terms  so 
utterly  foul  as  to  have  even  shocked  the  father 
of  the  writer !  What  greater  proof  could  be 
needed  1  No  :  that  the  Duchess  was  vile  was  a 
fact,  a  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  that 
she  would  by  her  pernicious  influence  greatly 
harm  the  already  evil  nature  of  Laura  was 
more  than  likely ;  but  as  the  child  would  seem 
wholly  to  have  surrendered  her  heart  and  trust 
and  devotion  to  this  woman,  there  remained 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  such  time  as 
she,  Mrs  Millwood,  the  avenger,  could  unmask 
the   villainy   of  the  woman    before   the  whole 
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world,  and  thus  destroy  for  ever  her  baneful 
influence. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs  Millwood  could  certainly 
find  no  fault  in  the  Duchess's  treatment  of  her. 
Her  Grace  had  carefully  kept  her  pledged  word  in 
every  particular,  and  no  step  as  regards  Laura's 
training  or  education  had  been  taken  without 
the  sanction  of  the  clergyman's  widow.  It  was 
not  Muriel's  fault  if  the  child  loved  her  more 
than  she^did  the  sombre  lady  who  always  looked 
upon  duty  and  unpleasantness  as  being  synony- 
mous terms — even  Mrs  Millwood  admitted  this 
— and  so  far  as  personal  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation were  concerned,  the  Duchess's  conduct 
towards  the  widow  had  been  throughout  perfect. 
So  pleasant  indeed  were  the  places  in  which  her 
lines  had  been  cast,  that  Mrs  Millwood  would  in 
all  probability,  almost  unconsciously  perhaps, 
but  by  degrees  surely,  have  abandoned  her 
mission  of  avenging  angel, — as  pleasant  day 
followed  pleasant  day,  and  as  one  year  filled 
full  of  luxurious  ease  was  chased  out  by  another 
no  less  replete  with  all  the  splendid  luxury  that 
wealth,  power,  and  rank  can  command, — had  it 
not  been  that  she  very  plainly,  and  from  the 
very  beginning,  saw  that  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
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an  absolute  ending,  must  come  to  all  this  very 
present  and  real,  but  unhappily  transient  joy, 
the  day  on  which  Laura  Anstruther  should 
marry.  That  Laura  would  some  day  marry,  was 
of  course — her  beauty  and  her  wealth  taken 
into  consideration — an  inevitable  evil ;  and  that 
Laura  once  married,  she,  Mrs  Millwood,  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  luxuriate  beneath  the  per- 
fumed shadow  shed  by  the  ducal  strawberry- 
leaves,  was  a  no  less  painful  and  patent  fact. 
Laura  Anstruther  once  married,  Mrs  Millwood 
saw  very  plainly  that  she  would  not  only  lose 
what  little  hold  she  possessed  over  the  girl,  but 
would  also  be  forced  to  discontinue  her  pleasant 
and  luxurious  habits  of  life — unless  indeed  Laura 
should  marry  a  man  who  would  be  weak  enough 
to  allow  his  wife's  governess  to  accompany  her 
to  his  home  and  make  it  her  own.  That  the 
ducal  mansion,  and  all  that  that  meant,  would 
no  longer  be  her  resting-place  the  day  after 
Laura  was  married,  Mrs  Millwood  knew  full 
well ;  so  her  only  hope  of  being  able  to  continue, 
in  even  a  mitigated  form,  the  life  of  self-com- 
placent indolence,  luxury,  and  ease  to  which 
Muriel's  kindness  had  accustomed  her,  lay  in 
the  off-chance  of  Laura  marrying  a  man  who 
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would  allow  his  wife's  companion  to  accom- 
pany her  and  share  such  good  things  as  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Such  a  man, 
such  a  model  husband,  she  of  course  need  not 
absolutely  have  despaired  of  finding,  so  long  as 
Laura's  affections  were  disengaged ;  but  during 
the  month  preceding  the  garden-party  at  which 
we  introduce  Jack  Pendragon  to  our  readers,  a 
vague  and  terrible  dread  had  come  upon  Mrs 
Millwood,  a  fear  that  not  only  Laura  might  no 
longer  be  heart-whole,  but  that,  worse  than  all, 
she  might  have  bestowed  her  affection  on  the 
one  man  who  above  all  others  was  the  most 
detestable  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs  Millwood — on  the 
cynical  diplomatist,  the  sarcastic  man  of  the 
world,  the  careless  jester,  the  godless  voluptuary, 
the  heir  and  future  Duke  !  That  such  a  match, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  would  be  a 
splendid  one  for  Laura,  Mrs  Millwood  was  of 
course  forced  to  admit,  and  that  it  would  meet 
with  the  warm  support  of  the  Duchess  she 
shrewdly  suspected. 

If,  therefore,  her  fears  were  well  founded, — if 
Laura  had  learned  to  love  Jack  Pendragon,  and 
if  he  returned  her  affection, — nothing  could  pos- 
sibly  prevent  a  marriage   which  would   most 
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certainly  put  a  period  to  the  splendid  comforts 
enjoyed  by  the  widow,  save  the  unsheathing  of 
the  avenging  sword.  If  she  could  by  discover- 
ing Lady  Anstruther  or  Laurence  Farquhar,  and 
by  enlisting  their  co-operation,  provide  herself 
with  the  completion  of  necessary  proofs  of  the 
Duchess's  guilt,  she  would  hold  the  key  of  the 
situation, — for  then  not  only  she  could,  or  rather 
thought  she  could,  compel  Muriel  to  withhold  her 
consent  to  the  marriage ;  but  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  she  could  tell  all  to  the  Duke,  lay 
her  proofs  before  his  Grace,  produce  her  wit- 
nesses, and  create  such  a  scandal  as  would 
render  the  marriage  impossible.  Such  an  ex- 
treme step  was  not  one  that  she  would  willingly 
take,  of  course,  for  it  would  in  all  probability  as 
effectually  deprive  her  for  ever  of  her  present 
splendid  luxury  as  any  marriage  of  Laura  could 
do ;  but  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst, 
if  she  had  only  this  choice  between  two  evils 
offered  to  her,  she  would  most  assuredly  choose 
that  one  by  which,  like  Samson,  she  could  in- 
clude the  ruin  of  her  enemies  with  her  own.  It 
was  indeed  unlikely  that  the  Duke  would  regard 
with  approval  the  union  of  his  cousin  and  heir 
with  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  so  disgraced 
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herself  as  had  Lady  Anstruther.  Laura  herself 
had  found  her  way  to  his  Grace's  heart,  and  was 
indeed  his  pet ;  but  the  Duke  held  very  lofty 
and  decided  views  regarding  the  honour  and 
splendour  of  his  house  and  name,  and  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  look  with  unqualified 
approval  upon  the  marriage  of  his  successor  to 
the  ducal  honours  with  the  granddaughter  of 
a  groom  and  the  child  of  a  wanton.  But  the 
Duchess  could  talk  him  over :  the  husband  was, 
in  this  ducal  household,  led  and  governed  in  all 
things  by  his  wife ;  and  if  the  Duchess  should 
approve  of  this  match,  Mrs  Millwood  knew  full 
well  that  eventually  the  Duke  would  not  find  it 
possible  to  withhold  his  consent.  It  therefore 
behoved  her  — so  Mrs  Millwood  plainly  told 
herself — first  of  all,  by  a  little  skilful  diplomacy, 
to  ascertain  if  her  fears  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  Laura's  heart  were  well  founded  ;  and 
secondly,  by  discussing  the  matter  very  frankly 
with  the  Duchess,  to  discover  if  this  most  un- 
desirable union  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
possible.     Then  she  would  know  what  to  do. 

She  could  of  course  do  nothing  without 
proofs,  and  she  could  only  obtain  the  neces- 
sary proofs  by  either  meeting  with   Farquhar 
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or  Lady  Anstruther,  and  by  inducing  either  or 
both  of  them  to  come  forward  and  expose  the 
villainy  of  the  Duchess ;  but  when  once  she 
should  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  co- 
operation, Mrs  Millwood  knew  she  would  be 
strong.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  however, 
for  if  Jack  Pen  dragon  should  propose,  be  ac- 
cepted, and  a  consent  be  extracted  from  the 
Duke,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  undo  all 
the  mischief  already  done ;  whereas,  by  dealing 
with  the  matter  in  time,  by  a  little  diplomacy 
she  might  perhaps  avert  the  evil — destroy  it,  as 
it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  before  it  should  have 
had  time  to  assume  formidable  proportions.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt : 
she  must  at  once  ascertain  exactly  how  the  land 
lay, — whether  this  fatal  marriage  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  probable  or  not, — so  that  she  might 
have  time  to  prepare  her  batteries,  and  have 
within  call  one  at  least  of  the  two  persons  whose 
co-operation  was  so  essential  to  render  the  work 
of  righteous  chastisement  terrible  and  complete. 
That  she  could  communicate  with  Laurence 
Farquhar  without  any  particular  trouble  she 
had  but  little  doubt,  for  Mrs  Millwood  had  not 
been  altogether  idle  during  these  past  seventeen 
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years,  and  having  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
the  Jewish  gentlemen  who  had  such  good 
reason  to  complain  of  Mr  Farquhar,  she  had 
learnt  from  them  that  Laurence  had,  on  his 
return  from  America,  taken  up  his  abode  at 
that  shelter  for  the  impecunious  and  morally 
dilapidated  known  as  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  That 
was  now  some  few  years  back,  and  whether  he 
still  resided  there  or  not  she  did  not  know  :  she 
had  not  indeed  cared  to  prosecute  her  inquiries 
further,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  only  was  she 
very  naturally  loath  to  precipitate  her  expulsion 
from  such  very  comfortable  quarters,  by  bring- 
ing about  a  catastrophe  before  so  extreme  a 
step  should  have  become  absolutely  necessary, 
but,  moreover,  she  was  desperately  afraid  of 
Farquhar ;  and  had  she  seen  any  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  clue  to  Madge  without  consulting 
him,  she  would  gladly  have  left  him  undis- 
turbed. She  knew  she  could  not  trust  him  ;  and 
although,  of  course,  his  co-operation  would — if 
he  chose  to  give  it  frankly  and  honestly — be 
of  infinitely  greater  value  than  that  of  Lady 
Anstruther,  she  knew  he  was  a  liar  and  a 
villain,  and  one  who  would  lie  in  the  way  that 
would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
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to  his  own  interests,  quite  irrespective  of  hers. 
Should  she  go  to  this  man  openly  and  lay  her 
plan  before  him,  he  would  not  hesitate,  she 
knew  full  well,  to  promise  his  aid,  and  then  be- 
tray her  to  the  Duchess  if  he  found  it  suited 
his  book  to  do  so,  so  that  thus  she  would  be 
running  the  risk  of  losing  both  her  splendid 
home  and  her  cherished  vengeance  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  In  her  dealings  with  so  utterly 
unscrupulous  a  man  as  Laurence  Farquhar,  she 
would  have  to  be  very  cautious.  It  were  well 
that  she  should  know  where  she  could  put  her 
hand  on  the  man,  should  his  co-operation  be- 
come absolutely  indispensable — (and,  of  course, 
she  had  taken  good  care  not  to  let  the  Duchess 
suspect  she  knew  aught  of  Farquhar's  where- 
abouts ;  and  indeed  nothing  connected  with  the 
events  of  that  fatal  night  had  been  mentioned 
between  the  two  women  for  years)  ;  but  if  she 
could  only  stumble  across  Lady  Anstruther 
without  troubling  Mr  Farquhar,  how  much 
better  and  safer  it  would  be  I  Madge,  low, 
fallen,  and  degraded  as  she  must  be,  suddenly 
brought  before  the  Duke  and  accusing  the 
Duchess  of  having  been  her  rival  in  guilt, 
would    bring  about  a  punishment  much    more 
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terrible  than  any  that  could  be  encompassed 
by  a  statement,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  sub- 
stantiated by  positive  proof,  made  by  a  man  so 
utterly  unworthy  of  credence  and  consideration, 
so  completely  without  the  pale  of  society,  as  Lau- 
rence Farquhar.  If  anything  would  induce  the 
Duchess  to  confess  her  guilt,  Mrs  Millwood  told 
herself,  it  would  be  the  fact  of  the  accusation 
made  against  her  being  brought  by  her  foster- 
sister,  by  the  mother  of  the  girl  Laura,  whom 
she  loved  so  well.  If  Madge  could  be  brought 
to  come  and  accuse  her,  the  Duchess  might  per- 
haps confess  :  she  was  passionate  and  impulsive, 
her  love  for  Laura  was  great,  and  it  might  be 
that  if  this  child's  mother  came  and  threatened 
to  denounce  her,  the  Duchess  might  give  way, 
forget  her  pride,  and  speak ;  but  if  Laurence 
Farquhar  should  come  with  a  similar  accusation, 
who  could  foresee  what  the  result  might  be? 
If  her  vengeance  could  no  longer  be  retarded 
owing  to  this  possible  marriage  between  Laura 
and  the  detested  Jack  being  an  imminent  evil, 
then  Mrs  Millwood  would  indeed  need  the  co- 
operation of  Lady  Anstruther,  and  of  reaching 
her  she  knew  no  way  save  by  using  Farquhar. 
If,  however,  her  fears  as  regards  the  possibility 
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of  this  marriage  were  groundless,  well  and  good, 
— she  would  gladly  postpone  her  own  expulsion, 
whicli  would  so  inevitably  follow  the  falling  of 
the  avenging  sword ;  but  if  this  marriage  were 
quite  on  the  tapis,  as  she  feared  it  was,  then  she 
would  ascertain  from  the  Jews  without  delay  if 
Laurence  Farquhar  were  still  at  Boulogne,  and 
prepare  her  batteries. 

Having  thus  given  to  our  readers  in  broad 
outline  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  let  us 
return  to  Mr  Lancelot  Pendragon  and  Lord 
Carshalton. 
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